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INTRODUCTION 


TO 

B H A G A VA D G ! T A 

It has become quite a literary commonplace, that — to 
borrow the woids of Professor Max Mullei in one of his 
recent lectures — history, in the ordinary sense of the woid, 
is almost unknown in Indian literatuie And it is certainly 
a icmaikablc iiony of fate, that we should be obliged to 
make this remark on the very threshold ,pf an introduction 
to the BhagavadgitA ; for according to the eminent Fiench 
philosopher, Cousin ^ this great deficiency in Sanskrit litera- 
tuie is due, in no inconsiderable measure, to the doctrines 
propounded in the BhagavadgitA itself. But however that 
may be, this much is certain, that the student of the Bha- 
gavadgita must, for the present, go without that reliable 
historical information touching the author of the work, the 
time at which it was composed, and even the place it 
occupies in liter«tuie, which one naturally desires, when 
entering upon the study of any work. More especially in 
an attempt like the piCi-mt, intended as it mainly is^r 
students of the histoiy of religion, I should have been belter 
pleased, if I could, in this Introduction, have concentrated 
to a focus, as it were, only those well ascertained historical 
results, on which there is something like a consensus of 
opinion among peisons qualified to judge. But there is no 
exaggeration in saying, that it is almost impossible to lay 
down even a single propbsition respecting any important 


^ Hibbtrt Lecltftes, p. 131 

* Lectures on the History of Modern Philosophy (translated by O. W. Wight"', 
vol. 1, pp 49, 50. At p. 433 seq of the second volume, M. Cousin gives a 
general view of the doctrine of the Git^. See also Mr Maurice’s and Ritter’s 
Histories of Philosophy. * 
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matter connected with the Bhagavadglti, about which any 
such consensus can be said to exist. The conclusions 
arrived at in this Introduction must, therefore, be distinctly 
understood to embody individual opinions only, and must 
be taken accordingly for what they are worth. 

The full name of the work is Bhagavadgitd. In common 
parlance, we often abbreviate the name into Git^, and in 
Sanskrit literature the name occurs in both forms. In the 
works of 5‘ahkarci^drya, quotations from the GitA are 
introduced, sometimes with the words ‘ In the Gitfi,’ or ‘ In 
the BhagavadgitA,’ and sometimes with words.which may 
be rendered ‘ In the Gitfis,’ the plural form being used ^ 
In the colophons to the MSS. of the work, the form current, 
apparently throughout India, is, ‘ In the Upanishads sung 
(GitSs) by the Deity.' ^’ahkar&^drya, indeed, sometimes 
calls it the Ijvara Gitd \ which, I believe, is the specific title 
of a different work altogether. The signification, however, 
of the two names is identical, namely, the song sung by 
the Deity, or, as Wilkins translates it, the Divine Lay. 

This Divine Lay forms part of the Bhishma Parvan of the 
Mahdbh&rata — one of the two well-known national epics of 
India. The Gitd gives its name to a subdivision of the 
Bhishma Parvan, which is called the Bhagavadgitd Parvan, 
and which includes, in addition to the eighteen chapters of 
which the Gita consists, twelve other chaptcis. Upon this 
the question has naturally arisen. Is the Gitd a genuine 
portion of the Mahabhdrata, or is it a later addition ? The 
question is one of considerable difficulty. But I cannot 
help saying, that the manner in which it has been generally 
dealt with is not altogether satisfactory to my mind. Be- 
fore going any further into that question, however, it is 
desirable to state some of the facts on which the decision ' 
must be based. It appears, then, that the royal family 
of HastinSpura was divided into two branches ; the one 
called the Kauravas, and the other the P*i«</avas. The 

^ £x. gr. ^driraka Bhdshya, vol. ii, p. 840. It is also often cited as a Smnti, 
ibid. vol. i, p. 152. 

■ See inter alia 5 ^ 1 raka Bhdshya, vol.^i, p. 455, vol. ii, p. 687, and Cole- 
booke’s £ssa}s^ vol. i, p. 355 (Madias) ; Lassen’s edition of the Gltd, ixxV, 
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former wished to keep the latter out of the share of the 
kingdom claimed by them ; and so, after many attempts at 
an amicable arrangement had proved fruitless, it was deter- 
mined to decide the differences between the two parties by 
the arbitrament of arms. Each party accordingly collected 
its adherents, and the hostile armies met on the 'holy 
field of Kurukshetra,’ mentioned in the opening lines of our 
poem. At this juncture, Kmh«a DvaipSyana, alias Vy&sa, 
a relative of bfcth parties and endowed jvith more than 
human powers, presents himself before Dhntar&sh/ra, the 
father of the Kauravas, who is stated to be altogether blind. 
Vydsa asks Dhn'tardshrra whether it is his wish to look 
with his own eyes on the course of the battle; and on 
Dhntardsh/ra’s expressing his reluctance, Vyasa deputes 
one Sa^aya to relate to Dhn’tardshrra all the events of 
the battle, giving to Saw^aya, by means of his own super- 
human powers, all necessary aids for performing the duty. 
Then the battle begins, and after a ten days’ struggle, the 
first gi cat general of the Kauravas, namely Bhtshma, falls 
At this point Sa%aya comes up to Dhn'tardshrra, and 
announces to him the sad result, which is of course a great 
blow to his party. Dhrftarash/ra then makes numerous 
enquiries of Sa«^aya regarding the course of the conflict, 
all of which S-^w^aya duly answers. And among his 
eailiest answers is the account of the conversation between 
Kr«sh«a and Ai^una at the commencement of the battle, 
which constitutes the lihagavadgitd. After relating to 
Dhr‘2tardsh/ra that ‘ wonderful and holy dialogue,’ and after 
giving an account of what occurred in the intervals of the 
conversation, Saw^aya proceeds to narrate the actual events 
of the battle. 

With this rough outline of the framework of the story 
before us, we are now in ^ position to consider the opposing 
arguments on the point above noted. Mr. Talboys Wheeler 
writes on that point as follows * : ‘ But there remains one 

* The whole stoiy is given in brief by the late Professor Goldstucker in the 
Westminster Review, April 1868, p. 392 seq. See now his Literary Remains, II, 
104 seq.,^ 

• History of India, vol. i, p. 293. 
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other anomalous characteristic of the history of the great 
war, as it is recorded in the MahSbhdrata, which cannot 
be passed over in silence ; and that is the extraordinary 
abruptness and infelicity with which Brahmanical discourses, 
such as essays on law, on morals, sermons on divine things, 
and even instruction in the so-called sciences are recklessly 
grafted upon the main narrative. . . . Kmh«a and Ar^una 
on the morning of the first day of the war, when both 
armies are drax^n out in battle-array, anti hostilities are 
about to begin, enter into a long and philosophical dialogue 
respecting the various forms of devotion which Jead to the 
emancipation of the soul ; and it cannot be denied that, 
however incongruous and irrelevant such a dialogue must 
appear on the eve of battle, the discourse of Knsh//a, 
whilst acting as the charioteer of Ar^una, contains the 
essence of the most spiritual phases of Brahmanical 
teaching, and is expressed in language of such depth and 
sublimity, that it has become deservedly known as the 
Bhagavad-gitd or Divine Song. . . . Indeed no effort has 
been spared by the Brahmanical compilers to convert the 
history of the great war into a vehicle for Brahmanical 
teaching ; and so skilfully arc many of these interpolations 
interwoven with the story, that it is frequently impos- 
sible to narrate the one, without referring to the other, 
however irrelevant the matter may be to the main sub- 
ject in hand.’ It appears to me, I own, very difficult to 
accept that as a satisfactory argument, amounting, as it 
does, to no more than'this — that ‘ interpolations,’ which must 
needs be referred to in narrating the main story even to 
make it intelligible, are nevertheless to be regarded ‘ as 
evidently the product of a Brahmanical age ^,’ and pre- 
sumably also a later age, because, forsooth, they are irrele- ’ 
vant and incongruous according to the ‘ tastes and ideas — 
not of the time, be it remembered, when the ‘ main story ’ 
is supposed to have been written, but — of thisjenlightened 
nineteenth century. The support, too, which may be sup- 

^ History of India, vol. i, p. 288 ; and cojnpaie'generally upon this point the 
remarks in Gladstone's Homer, especially vol. i, p. 70 seq. ^ * 
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posed to be derived by this argument from the allegation 
that there has been an attempt to Brahmanize, so to say, the 
history of the great war, appears to me to be extremely 
weak, so far as the GitA is concerned. But that is a point 
which will have to be considered more at large in the sequel ^ 

While, however, I am not prepared to admit the cogency 
Mr. Wheeler’s arguments, I am not, on the other hand, toee- 
be understood as holding that the Gitd must be accepted 
as a genuine part*of the original MahAbhArafci. I own that 
my feeling on the subject is something akin to that of the 
great historian of Greece regarding the Homeric que.stion, 
a feeling of painful diffidence regarding the soundness of 
any conclusion whatever. While it is impossible not to 
feel serious doubts about the critical condition of the 
MahSbhArata generally ; while, indeed, we may be almost 
certain that the work has been tampered with from time to 
'time^; it is difficult to come to a satisfactory conclusimu 
regarding any particulai given section of it. And it must 
be remembered, also, that the alternatives for us to choose 
from in these cases aie not only these two, that the section 
in question may be a genuine part of the work, or that it 
may be a later interpolation : but also this, as suggested 
recently, though not for the first time, by Mr. Freeman ^ 
with reference t the Homeric question, that the section 
may have been in existence at the date of the original 
epos, and may have bec.n woiked by the author of the 
epos into his own production. For that absence of dread, 

‘ either of the law or sentiment df copyright,’ which 
Mr. Freeman relies upon with regard to a primitive Greek 
poet, was by no means confined to the Greek people, but 
^may be traced amongst us also. 1 he commentator Madhu- 
sCdana Sarasvati likens th< Gitd to those dialogues which 
occur in sundry Vedic wo»ks, particularly the Upanishads*. 
Possibly— I will not use a stronger word — possibly the Gitd 

* Infra, p. 21 bcq. 

^ Compare the late Professor Goldstucker’s remaiks in the Westminster 
Review for April 1868, p. 389. ^ Contemporary Review (February 1879.) 

* MadhusMana menlions the dialogue between ( 7 anaka and YS^avalkya as 
a specific parallel.^ 
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may have existed as such a dial(^ue before the MahibhS- 
rata, and may have been appropriated by the author of 
the MahSbhSrata to his own purposes \ But yet, upon the 
whole, having regard to the fact that those ideas of unity 
on which Mr. Wheeler and others set so much store are 
scarcely appropriate to our old literature ; to the fact that 
the Gitd fits pretty well into the setting given to it in the 
Bhlshma Parvan; to the fact t|jat the feeling of Ar^na, 
which gives oocasion to it, is not at all inconsistent, but is 
most consonant, with poetical justice ; to the fact that there 
is not in the GitA, in my judgment, any trace of a sectarian 
or ‘ Brahmanizing ’ spirit such as Mr. Wheeler and also 
the late Professor Goldstucker^ hold to have animated the 
arrangers of the Mahdbhctrata ; having regard, I say, to all 
these facts, I am prepared to adhere, I will not say without 
diffidence, to the theory of the genuineness of the Bha- 
gavadgitd as a portion of the original Mahabhdrata. 

The next point to consider is as to the authorship of the 
Gitcl. The popular notion on this subject is pretty well 
known. The whole of the Mahdbharata is, by our tradi- 
tions, attributed to Vyasa, whom we have already noticed 
as a relative of the Kauravas and P^w^vas ; and therefore 
the BhagavadgitS, also, is naturally affiliated to the same 
author. The earliest written testimony to this authorship, 
that I can trace, is to be found in .S'ahkar4/’«lrya’s commen- 
tary on the GitA * itself and on the Bnhadfirawyakopani- 
shad ®. To a certain extent, the mention of VyAsa in the 
body of the GM wotild, from a historic standpoint, seem to 
militate against this tradition. But I have not seen in any 
of the commentaries to which I have had access, any con- 
sideration of this point, as there is of the mention in some. 


* See to this effect M. Fauriel, quoted in Grote’s Greece, II, 195 (Cabinet ed.) 
® Compaie also Weber’s History of Indian Literature (Iinglish translation), 

p. 187. The instruction, however, as to ‘the reveience due to the piiesthood’ 
from * the military caste,* which is there spoken of, appears to me to be entirely 
absent from the Gita ; see p. 2 1 seq. infra. 

• Westminster Review, Apiil 1868, p. 388 seq, ; and Remains, I, 104, 105. 

* P. 6 (Calcutta ed., Samvat, 1927). • 

• P. 841 (Bibl. Indie, ed,); also ^vctSjvatara, p. 278. 
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SmMis and Sfitras of the names of those to whom those 
Smntis and Sutras are respectively ascribed 

We must now leave these preliminary questions, un- 
luckily in a state far from satisfactory, and proceed to 
that most important topic — the date when the GitA was 
composed, and the position it occupies in Sanskrit litera- 
ture. We have here to consider the external evidence 
bearing on these points, which is tantalizingly meagre ; and 
the internal evidence, which is, perhaps, somewhat more 
full. And taking first the internal evidence, the various 
items falling under that head may be marshalled into four 
groups. Firstly, we have to consider the general character 
of the Git A with reference to its mode of handling its 
subject. Secondly, there is the character of its style and 
language. Thirdly, wc have to considcr^the nature of the 
versification of the GitA. And fourthly and lastly, we must 
take note of sundry points of detail, such as the attitude of 
the GitA towards the Vedas and towards caste, its allusions 
to other systems of speculation, and other matters of the 
like nature. On each of these groups, in the order here 
stated, we now proceed to make a few observations. 

And first about the manner in which the GitA deals with 
its subject. It appears to me, that the work bears on the 
face of it very pi. 'n marks indicating that it belongs to an 
age prior to the system-making age of Sanskrit philosophy. 
In 1875, I wrote as folio'. 's upon this point: ‘My view is, 
that in the GitA and the Upanishads, the philosophical part 
has not been consistently and fully wefrked out. We have 
there the results of free thought, exercised on different 
subjects of great moment, unfettered by the exigencies of 
|iny foregone conclusions, or of any fully developed theory. 
It is afterwards, it is at a later stage of philosophical 
progress, that system -making arises. In that stage some 
thinkers interpret whole works by the light of some par- 
ticular doctrines or expressions. And the result is the 
development of a whole multitude of philosophical sects, 
following the lead of those thinkers, and all professing to 


* See, as tj this, Colebrooke’s Essays, toI. i, p. 338 (Madras). 
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draw their doctrine from the GitA or the Upanishads, yet 
each differing remarkably from the other Since this was 
written, Professor Max Muller’s Hibbert Lectures have 
been published. And I am happy to find, that as regards 
the Upanishads, his view coincides exactly with that which 
I have expressed in the words now quoted. Professor 
Max Muller says ; ‘ There is not what may be called 
a philosophical system in the^ Upanishads. They are 
in the true sense of the word guesses at truth, frequently 
contradicting each other, yet all tending in one direction 
Further corroboration for the same view is also forthcoming. 
Professor Fitz-Edward Hall, in a passage which I had not 
noticed before, says ® ‘ In the Upanishads, the Bhagavad- 
gitd, and other ancient Hindu books, we encounter, in 
combination, the doctrines which, after having been 
subjected to modifications that rendered them as wholes 
irreconcileable, were distinguished, at an uncertain period, 
into what have for many ages been styled the Sinkhya and 
the Vedinta.’ We have thus very weighty authority for 
adhering to the view already expressed on this important 
topic. But as Professor Weber appears to have expressed 
an opinion * intended perhaps to throw some doubt on the 
correctness of that view, it is desirable to go a little more 
into detail to fortify it by actual reference to the contents 
of the Gita, the more especially as we can thus elucidate 
the true character of that work. Before doing so, however, 
it may be pointed out, that the proposition we have laid 
down is one, the te^t of which lies more in a comprehensive 
review of the whole of the Gitd, than in the investigation of 
small details on which there is necessarily much room for 
difference of opinion. 

And first, let us compare that indisputably systematized 
work, the current Yoga-sfitras with the Bhagavadgiti on 

i 

^ See the Introductory Essay to my Bhagavadgiti, translated into English 
blank verse, p. Ixvii. See also Goldslucker’s Remains^ I, 48, 77; II, 10. 

* P. 317 ; cf. also p. 338. 

® Preface to Sahkhya Sara, p. 7 (Bibl. Indie, ed.) 

* History of Indian Literature, p. 38. • e 

^ Are we to infer from the circumstance mentioned in^Weber’s Histoiy of 
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one or two topics, where they both travel over common 
ground In the Gita, chapter VI, stanzas 33, 34 (p, 71), 
we have Ar^na putting what is, in substance, a question 
to Kr/sh«a, as to how the mind, which is admittedly ‘fickle, 
boisterous, strong, and obstinate,’ is to be brought under 
control — such control having been declared by Knsh«a 
to be necessary for attaining devotion (yoga)? Krish;ta 
answers by saying that the mind may be restrained by 
‘practice (abhyasa) and indifference to worldly objects 
(vairAgya).’ He then goes on to say, that devotion cannot 
be attained without self-restraint, but that one who has 
self-restraint, and works to achieve devotion, may succeed 
in acquiring it. Here the subject drops. There is no 
further explanation of ‘ practice’ or ‘indifference to worldly 
objects,’ no exposition of the mode in ^’li;Jl>ch they work, 
and so forth. Contiast now the Yoga-sfitras. The topic 
is there discussed at the very outset of the work. As usual 
the author begins with ‘ Now therefore the Yoga is to be 
taught.’ He then explains Yoga by the well-known 
definition ‘ Yoga is the restraint of the movements of the 
mind.’ And then after pointing out what the movements 
of the mind arc, he proceeds : ‘ Their restraint is by means 
of practice and indifference to worldly objects ^,’ — the very 
terms, be it rema iced in passing, which are used in the 
BhagavadgitA. But having come thus far, the author of 
the Sfttras does not drop the subject as the author of the 
Gita does. He goes on in this wise : ‘ Practice is the effort 
for keeping it steady.’ ‘ And that bedomes firmly grounded 
when resorted to for a long time, without interruption, and 
with correct conduct.’ So far we have a discussion of the 
, first requisite specified, namely, practice. Pata%ali then 
goes on to his second I'equ’s^e for mental restraint. ‘ In- 
difference to worldly objects is the consciousness of having 
subdued desires &c. (Vasikdra sa«^7a) which belongs to 
otje having no longing for objects visible and those which 


Indian Literature (p. 233, note 235), that the author of these Sfitras was older 
than Buddha? • 

* Sutra 12, AbJ^yasa-vairslgy^bhyi;// tannirodhaA, 
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are heard of’ (from Sdstras &c., such as heaven and so 
forth). He next proceeds to distinguish another and higher 
species of ‘indifference,’ and then he goes on to point out 
the results of that self-restraint which is to be acquired in 
the mode he has expounded. That is one instance. Now take 
another. In chapter VI, stanza lo and following stanzas, 
the Gitd sets forth elaborately the mode of practically 
achieving the mental abstraction ^lled Yoga. It need not 
be reproduced "here. The reader can readily find out how 
sundry directions are there given for the purpose specified, 
but without any attempt at systematizing. Cfontrast the 
Yoga-sfltras. In the SSdhanapdda, the section treating of 
the acquisition of Yoga, Pata»^aH states in the twenty-ninth 
aphorism the well-known eight elements of Yoga. Then 
he subdivides these elements, and expatiates on each of 
them distinctly, defining them, indicating the mode of 
acquiiing them, and hinting at the results which flow from 
them. ‘ That inordinate love of subdivision,' which Dr. F. E. 
HalP has somewhere attributed to the Hindus, appears 
plainly in these aphorisms, while there is not a trace of it 
in the corresponding passage in the BhagavadgitA. In my 
opinion, therefore, these comparisons .strongly corroborate 
the proposition we have laid down regarding the unsys- 
tematic, or rather non-systematic, character of the work. 
In the one we have definition, classification, division, and 
subdivision. In the other we have a set of practical 
directions, without any attempt to arrange them in any 
very scientific order. In the one you have a set of technical 
terms with specific significations. In the other no such 
precision is yet manifest. In one word, you have in the 
GitS. the germs, and noteworthy geims too, of a system®,, 
and you have most of the raw material of a system, but 
you have no system ready-made. • 

Let us look at the matter now from a slightly different 
point of view. There are sundry words used in the Bhaga- 

^ In the Preface to his Sankhya S&ra, 1 think. 

• This IS all that we can infer from the few cases of division and classifica- 
tion which we do meet with in the Gttd. A subject like that treated <Jf in this 
work could not well be discussed without some classificationst&c. 
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vadgiti, the significations of which are not quite Identical 
throughout the work. Take, for instance, the word * yoga^ 
which we have rendered ‘devotion.’ At Git&, chapter II, 
stanza 48 (p. 49), a definition is given of that word. In 
chapter VI, the signification it bears is entirely different. 
And again in chapter IX, stanza 5, there is still another 
sense in which the word is used The word ‘ Brahman ’ 
too occurs in widely varying significations. And one of its 
meanings, indeed, •is quite singular, namely, , Nature ' (see 
chapter XIV, stanza 3). Similar observations, to a greater 
or less extent, apply to the words Buddhi, Atman, and Sva- 
bhdva®. Now these are words which stand for ideas not 
unimpoitant in the philosophy of the Bhagavadgitd. And 
the absence of scientific precision about their use appears to 
me to be some indication of that non-systqpiatic character 
of which we have already spoken. 

Theie is one other line of argument, which leads, I think, 
to the same conclusion. There are several passages in the 
Gitd which it is not very easy to leconcile with one another; 
and no attempt is made to harmonise them. Thus, for 
example, in stanza 16 of chapter VII, Krishna divides his 
devotees into four classes, one of which consists of ‘ men of 
knowledge,’ whom, Krishna says, he considers ‘as his own 
self.’ It would pro’ ibly be difficult to imagine any expres- 
sion which could indicate higher esteem. Yet in stanza 
46 of chapter VI, we have i' laid down, that the devotee is 
superior not only to the m'^re performer of penances, but 
even to the men of knowledge. The eommentators betray 
their gnostic bias by interpieting ‘men of knowledge’ in 
this latter passage to mean those who have acquired erudi- 
tion in the .Sdstras and their significations. This is not an 
interpretation to be nccessai'K* rejected. But there is in it 
a certain twisting of words, which, under the circumstances 
here, I am not inclined to accept. And on the other hand, it 
must not be forgotten, that the implication fairly derivable 


* In chapter X the word occurs in two difleiint senses in the same stanza (st. 7). 
‘ Coit\pare the yanous passages^ references to which are collected in the 
Sanskrit Index at the end of this volume. 

[ 8 ] 
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from chapter IV, stanza 38 (pp. 62, 63), would seem to 
be rather that knowledge is superior to devotion — is the 
higher stage to be reached by means of devotion as the 
stepping-stone. In another passage again at Gita, chapter 
XII, stanza 12, concentration is preferred to knowledge, 
which also seems to me to be irrcconcileabic with chapter 
VII, stanza t6. Take still another instance. At Gita, chapter 
V, stanza 15, it is said, that ‘ the Lord receives the sin or 
merit of none ’ Vet at chapter V, stanzft 29, and again at 
chapter IX, stanza 24, I\;/sh;/a calls himself ‘the Lord 
and enjoyer' <jf all sacrifices and penances. Flow, it may 
well be asked, can the Supreme being ‘enjoj^* that whicli 
h(' docs not even ‘receive?’ Once more, at chapter X, 
stanza 29, K/vsh/za declares that ‘none is hateful to me, 
none dear,’ And yet the remarkable verses at the close of 
chaptc’i* XII seem to stand in point-blank contradiction to 
that declaration. There through a most elaborate scries of 
stanzas, the burden of K/7sh//a s eloquent sermon is ‘ such a 
one is dear to me.’ 7\nd again in those fine verses, where 
K;7sh//a winds up his Divine Lay, he similarly tells Ar^una, 
that he, Ar^aina, is ‘dear* to K/vsh/za. And K;7sh;/a also 
speaks of that dcv(>iec as ‘deai ’ to him, who may publish 
the mystery of the (otA among lliosc who reverence the 
Supreme being k And yet again, how arc' we to iec<»ncile 
the same passage about none being Miateful or dear' to 
K;7sh//a, with his own words at chapter XVI, stanza i8 
and fol!o\\ing stan/as^ 'khc language used in dcsciibing 
the ‘dcmoniric* pecrple there mentioned is not remarkable 
for sweetness towards them, while K/ 7 sh;/a says })ositivcly, 
‘I hull down such people into demoniac wombs, whereby 
they go down into misery and the vilest condition.* These 
persons arc scarcely characterised with accuracy ‘as neithe. 
hateful nor dear ’ to K; /sh;/a. . It seems to me, that all 
these arc real inconsistencies in the Gita, not such, perhaps, 
as might not be explained away, but such, I think, as indi- 
cate a mind making guesses at truth, as Professor Max 

^ Aiul , tC)o, chaptti \ T I, aan/.i 1 7, wiieie Ihc man ot knowlc<lije detlnrr cl 
to be ‘ ck ni ’ to 
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Miillcr puts it, rather than a mind elaborating a complete 
and organised system of philosophy. There is not even a 
trace of consciousness on the part of the author that these 
inconsistencies exist. And the contexts of the various 
passages indicate, in my judgment, that a half-truth is 
struck out here, and another half-truth there, with special 
reference to the .special subject then under di.scussion ; but 
no attempt is made to organise the various half-truths, 
which are apparently incompatible, into •'a symmetrical 
whole, where the ai^parcnt inconsistencies might po.ssibly 
vanish altogether in the higher synthesis. And having 
regard to these various points, and to the further point, that 
the sequence ot ideas throughout the verses of tin. (iita is 
not alwaj’s casilj' followed, we are. I think, safe in adhering 
to the ojjinion c.xprcssed above, that thc'dita is a non- 
systematic work, and in that respect belongs to the same 
class as the older U|janishads. 

We next come to the consideration of the style and 
language of the I’hag ivadgita. And that, I think, funii.shcs 
a strong argument for the i)iO])osition, that it bidongs to an 
age considerably piior to the epoch of the artificial depart- 
ment of Sanskrit literature — the epoch, namely, of the 
dramas and poems. In its general character, the style 
impresses me as qu.ie archaic in its simplicity. Compounds, 
properly so called, arc not numerous : such as tlicre are, arc 
not long ones, and very ra. ..ly, if ever, present any puzzle 
in analysing. The contrast there presented with what is 
called the cla.ssical literature, as represented by Bana or 
Da//(/in, 01 even Kalida.sa, is n(ji a little striking. In 
Kalidasa, doubtless, the love for compounds is pretty 
.w^ell subdued, though I think his works have a perceptibly 
larger proportion of them ti, ,.\ the Gita. But after Kali- 
dasa the love for componnds goes through a remarkable 
development, till in later writings it may be said almost to 
ha''e gone mad. lucn in Bana and Da«</in, Subandhu 
and Bhavabhuti^ the plethora of compounds is often weari- 
some. And the same remark applies to many of the copper- 
plate ‘and other inscriptions which have been recently 
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deciphered, and some of which date from the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era. Take aeain the c.vuberance of 
figures and tropes which is so marked in the classical 
style. There is little or nothing of that in the Gita, where 
you have a plain and direct style of natural simplicity, and 
yet a style not by any means devoid of aesthetic merit 
like the style of the Sutra literature. There is also an 
almost com])lctc absence of invol.^cd syntactical construc- 
tions ; no att(?mpt to secure that jingle of like sounds, 
which seems to have proved a temptation too strong even 
for Kalidasa's muse entirely to resist. But on tlie contraiy, 
we have those repetitions of words and phrases, which 
are charactciistic, and not only in Sanskrit, of the style of 
an aichaic period k Adverting specially to the language 
as distinguished from the st) le of the (iita, we find 
such woids as Anta, ]fiiaslia, Brahman, some of which 
ai(' collected in the Sanskrit Index in this volume, which 
have gone out of use in the classical liteiaturc in the 
significations they respectively bear in the Gita. The 
word ‘ha,’ wliich occurs once, is worthy of special nc)te. It 
is the equivalent of ‘ gha,’ which occurs in the Vcdic 
Sa/Ahitas. In the form ‘ha’ it occurs in the Bialima;/as. 
But it never of'curs, J think, in wdial is properly called the 
clas.sical liteiature. It is, indeed, found in the ]fiir<i//ris. 
But that is a class of woiks which occupies a very unic|ue 
j)osition. There is a good deal in tlic ]fiira;/a^ that, I think, 
must be admitted to be very ancient - ; while undoubtedly 
also there is a great "deal in them that is very modern. It 
is, therefore, impossible to treat the use of ‘ha ’ in that class 
of work^ as negativing an inference of the antiquity of 
any book wdierc the word occurs; while its use in Vcdic ^ 
works and its total absence from modern works indicate such 


^ ( on»])aie Miiir, baiioKrit Texts, \ol. 1, p 5. Se( , loo, GoldbluclvCrV Remains, 
1 ^ 77 - 

^ this opinion wlneh 1 had expicssed as lon^ ngo a^ 1874 n the Introduction 
to 111} edition ol Uhait; /haii’b .Salaka-, is, I find, al a) held by l>r Thililei ; see 
hii Intioduetioii to Apastamha in this seiics, )) x\ beip, note. J’luawas au 
mentiontd in llie SiiUa Nipata (p J15 , as to the date of which, sec inter alia 
Sv\am)'b Intioduetion, p. xmi. 
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antiquity pretty strongly. We may, therefore, embody the 
result of this part of the discussion in the proposition, that 
the Gila is removed by a considerable linguistic and chro- 
nological distance from classical Sanskrit literature. And 
so far as it goes, this proposition agrees with the result of 
our investigation of the first branch of internal evidence. 

Ihe next branch of that c\idcnce brings us to the 
character of the versification of the Gila. Here, again, 
a survey of Sanskrit verse generally, and UiC verse of the 
(ilia in paiticular, leads to a conclusion regarding the 
nosition of* the Gila in Sanskrit literatuiO, which is in strict 
accord with the conclusions w’c have already drawm. In 
the vcr^-c of the \’edic Sa;/diitas, there is almost nothing 
like a rigidly fixed scheme of versification, no particular 
collocation of long and short syllables is .^l)sr>lutcly nccc<- 
sar}’. If w'C attempt to chant them in the mode in which 
classical Sanskrit vcnsi. is chanted, we invariably come 
across lines where the chanting cannot be smooth. If wx' 
conu next to the vei'siricatii>n of the I'panishads, wc observe 
some progress made towards such fixity of .>chcmc as \\e 
have alluded to above. Though there arc still numerous 
lines, wdiich cannot be smoothly ^'hanted, there arc, on the 
other hand, a not altogether inconsiderable number wdiich 
can be smoothly chanted. In the Bhagawidgita a still 
further advance, though a slight one, may, I think, be 
marked. A visibly larger ^ oportion of the stanzas in thc! 
(jita conform t^ the metrical schemes as laid dowm by the 
writers on prosody, though there arc still sundry verses 
which do not -o conform, and cannot, accordingly, be 
chanted in thc regular way. J.pstly, we come to the 
Kavyas and Na/akas thc classical literature. And here 
in practice wa* find cverywi a most inflexible rigidity 
of scheme, while tlie tb(X)ry is laid dowai in a rule which 
says, that ‘ even masha may be changed to masha, but 
a break of metre should be avoided.’ This survey of 
Sanskrit verse uiay, I think, ])e fairly treated as showing, 
that adhesion to thc metrical schemes is one test of the 
chronological position of a work- thc later the work, thc 
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more undeviating is such adhesion. I need not stay here 
to point out, how this view receives cotroboration from the 
rules given on this subject in the standard work of Pihgala 
on the AV/andas 5 astra. I will only conclude this point 
by .saying, that the argument from the versification of the 
Gita, so far as it goes, indicates its position as being prior 
to the classical literature, and nearly contemporaneous with 
the Upanishad literature. 

We now prqpeed to investigate the lait group of facts 
falling under the head of internal evidence, as mentioned 
above. And first as legards the altitude of the Gita towards 
the Vedas. If we examine all the passages in the Gita, 
in which refcicncc is made to the Vedas, the aggiegate 
result appears to be, that the author of the Gita does not 
throw the Vedas entirely overboard. He feels and ex- 
presses leverencc for them, only that levcrcncc is of a 
somewhat special character. lie .says in effect, that the 
precepts of the Vedas are suitable to a certain class of 
people, of a ceitain intellectual and spiiilual status, so to 
.say. So far their authority is unimpeached. I 3 ut if the 
unw’ise sticklers for the authority of the Vedas claim any- 
thing more for them than this, then the author of the Gita 
holds them to be wrong. He contends, on the contrary, 
that acting upon the ordiii.inccs of the Vedas is an obstacle 
to the attainment of the siimmum bonum'. C'ompare 
this with the doctrine of the Upanishads. The coincidence 
appears to me to be most noteworthy. In one of his recent 
lectures. Professor Max Muller uses the following clo<iuent 
language regarding the Upanishads^: ‘Lastly come the 
Upanishads ; and what is their object? To show the utter 
uselc.ssness, nay, the mischievousness of all ritual per- 
formances (compare our Gita, pp. 47, 48, 84 '^) ; to condemn 
every sacrificial act which has fpr its motive a de.siie or 
hope of reward (comp. Gita, p. 119^) ; to deny, if not the 
existence, at least the exceptional and exalted character 

* Compare the passages colleeted under the- word Vedas in our Inde\. 

ilibbert Lecture';; p. 340 seq. . ^ IT, 42-4 s:;; IX, 20,,2i. 

* XVII, 12. 
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of the Devas (comp. Gita, pp. 76-84^); and to teach that 
there is no hope of salvation and deliverance except by 
the individual self recognising the true and universal self, 
and finding rest there, where alone rest can be found 
(comp, our Gita Translation, pp. 78 -8j). 

The passages to which 1 have given references in brackets 
will show, that Professor Max Muller’s words might all 
be used with strict accuracy regarding the essential teaching 
of the Bhagavad^ita. Wc have here, therefore, another 
strong circumstance in favour of grouping the Gita with 
the Upanisliads. One more point is worthy of note. 
Wherever the tiita refers to the \Tdas in the somewhat 
disparaging Planner 1 have noted, no distinction is taken 
between the portion which relates to the ritual and the 
portion which 1 elates to that higher science^ viz. the science 
of the soul, which Sanatkumara speaks of in his famous 
dialogue with Narada^. At (ota, chapter II, stanza 45, 
Ar^'una is told that the Vedas relate only to the effects of 
the three qualitie*^, wdiich effects Ai;^ama is instructed to 
overcome. At Gita, cha[)tc»* VI, stanza ^4, Ar^mna is told 
that he who has acquired some little devotion, and then 
exerts himself for fuilhcr progiess, rises above the Divine 
word — the \Tdas. And there aic also one or two other 
passages of the lii.^ nature. T hey all treat the Vedas as 
concerned wuth ritual alone. They make no reference to 
any portion of the Vedas lealing with the higher know^- 
ledge. If the word Vedanta, at Gita, chai)ter XV, stanza 15 
(p. I J 3), signifies, as it seems to signify^ this latter portion of 
the Vedas, then that is the only allusion to it. liut, from all 
the passages in the Gita which refer to the Vedas, I am 
jnclined to draw the inference, that the Upanishads of the 
Vedas were composed at :ime not far removed from 
the time of the composition of the Gita, and that at that 
period the Upanishads had not yet risen to the position of 


^ VJI, 21-23; IX 23-24. VIII, I4-J6; IX, 29-33. 

^ See A 7 /dndog\a-iipanishad, p. 473, or rather } ought to have referred to the 
Mu;/^/aka-iipanishad, where the superiority and inferiority is> moie distinctly 
stated in words, i)d. 266, 2G7. 
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high importance which they afterwards commanded. In 
the passage referred to at chapter XV, the word Vedantas 
probably signifies the Arawyakas, which may be regarded 
as marking the beginning of the epoch, which the compo- 
sition of the Upanibhads brought to its close. And it is 
to the close of this epoch, that I would assign the birth of 
the Gita, which is jirobably one of the youngest members 
of the group to which it belongs. 

It ai)pcars 1^* me, that this conclusion fs corroborated by 
the fact that a few .stanzas in the Gita ate identic.d with 
some stanzas in some of the Upanishads. With icgard 
to the epic age of Greece, Mr. Is. A. Fieeman has said that, 
in canying ourselves back to that age, ‘we must cast aside 
all the notions with which we arc familiar in our own age 
about property legal or moral in litcraiy compositions. It 
is plain that there were pinascs, epitlicts, whole lines, which 
were the common property of the whole epic school of 
poetry'.’ It appeals to me that we must accept this 
])roposition as equally applicable to the eaily^ day's of 
Sanskrit literature, having regard to the common passages 
w'hich we meet with in sundry of the Vedic woiks, and also 
sometimes, I believe, in the diffeicnt I’ur.V/as. If this view 
is correct, then the fact that the Gita contains some stanzas 
in the veiy' woids which we meet w'ith in some of the 
Upanishads, indicates, to my' mind, that the conclusion 
already drawm fiom other data about the position of the 
Gita with regard to the I'panishads. is not by' any means 
unw'arranted, but one to whiih the facts befoie us rather 
seem to point. 

And here we may proceed to draw attention to another 
fact connected w'ilh the relation of the Gita to the \^edas. 
In stanza 17 of the ninth chapter of the Gita, only Rik\ 
Sanian, and Ya^us arc mention(^d. The Atharva-veda is 
not referred to at all. This omission does certainly seem 
a very noteworthy one. For it is in a passage where the 
Supreme Being is identifying himself with everything, and 
where, theiefore, the fourth Veda might fairly be expected 

^ Contemporary Review, lebiuary 1^79. ^ 
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to be mentioned. I may add that in commenting on .S'ahka- 
rjiMrya’s remarks on this passage, Anandagiri (and Madhu- 
sfldana Sarasvati also) seems evidently to have been conscious 
of the possible force of this omission of the Atharva-veda. 
lie accordingly says that by force of the word ‘ and ’ in the 
verse in question, the Atharvahgirasas, or Alharva-vecla, 
must also be included. Arc we at liberty to infer from this, 
that the Atharva-veda did not exist in the days when the 
Gita was composed ? The explanation ordinarily given for 
the onii.ssion of that Veda, where such omission occurs, 
namely, thht it is not of any use in ordinary sacrificial 
matters, is one which can scarcely have any force in the 
present instance ; though it is adequate, perhap:., to ex- 
plain the words ‘ those who know the three branches of 
knowledge,’ which occur only a few lines after the verse 
now under consideration. The commentators render no 
fuither help than has been already stated. Upon the whole, 
however, while I am not yet quite prepared to say, that 
the ])riority of the Gita, even to the lecognition of the 
Atharva-veda as a real Veda, may be fairly inferred from 
the passage in ciucstion, I think that the pa.5sage is notc- 
wo]thy as pointing in that direction. But further data in 
explanation of the omission referred to must be awaited. 

If the conclusions here indicated about the relative posi- 
tions fit the Gita and certain Vedic works arc correct, we 
can fairly take the second '.ontuiy is.c. as a terminus before 
which the Gita must have been composed. For the Upani- 
shads arc mentioned in the Mahabhashya of Pataw^.?ali, 
which we arc probably safe in assigning to the middle of 
that century. The epoch ot the older Upanishads, thcre- 
/orc, to which reference ha‘ been so frequently made here, 
may well be placed at some period prior to the beginning 
of the second century It. The Atharva-veda is likewise 
mentioned by Pataw^'ali', and as ‘ninefold,’ too, be it remem- 
bered ; so that if we are entitled to draw the conclusion which 
has been mentioned above from chapter IX, stanza 17, 
we come to the same period for the date of the Gita. 


* .Sec albo..SnUa Nipata, p. 115. 
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Another point to note in this connexion is the refer- 
ence to the SSma-veda as the best of the Vedas (see p. 88). 
That is a fact which seems to be capable of yielding 
some chronological information. For the estimation in 
w'hich that Veda has been held api)ears to have varied at 
different times. Thus, in the Aitareya-biahma;/a \ the glory 
of the Saman is declared to be higher than that of the Rik, 
In the AV/fandogya-upanishad ^ the Saman is said to be the 
essence of the vhich Aahkara intcrpftts by saying that 

the Saman is more weighty. In the Pra^yna-upanishad ■', 
too, the implication of the passage V, 5 (in which the Saman 
is stated as the guide to the Brahmaloka, while the Ya^ms 
is said to guide to the lunar world, and the Rik to the 
human world) is to the same effect. And wc may also 
mention as on the same side the N/ fsi/z/ha Tapini-upani- 
shad and the V^cdic passage cited in the commentary of 
6'ahkara on the closing sentence of the first kha/z^/a of that 
l^panishad ^ On the other side, wc have the statement in 
Manu that the sound of the Sama-veda is unholy ; and the 
consequent direction that where the sound of it is heard, 
the Rik and Ya^uis should not be rccitccO. We have also 
the passages from some of the Purazzas noted by Dr. Muir 
in his excellent work. Original Sanskiit 'I'cxts, which 
point in the same direction*. And wc h.ive further the 
direction in the Apastamba Dhanna-sutia, that the Saman 
hymns should not be recited wdieic the other \"cdas are 
being recited ^ as well as the giouping of the sound of the 
Saman w^ith various classes of objectionable and unholy 
noises, such as those of dogs and asses. It is pretty evident 
that the view of Apastamba i:^ based on the vsamc theory as 
that of Manu. Now in looking at the tw o classes of autho- 
rities thus marshalled, it is plain that the Gita ranges itself 
with those which arc unquestu^nably the more ancient. 


^ II.Tug’s edition, j). 68. 

" Bibl. Ind. cd., p, 12. ^ 13 ibl. Ind. cd., p. 221 scq. 

^ Bibl. Ind. cd., p. 11. ® Chapter IV, stanzas 123, 124. 

® Vol. ill (2nd ed.), p. 1 1 seq. Cf. Goldstucker’s Remains 4 > 28, 266 ; II, 67. 
^ Apastamba (Biihler’s ed.) I ^ 39 in this series) ; see further on 
Ihi-. point Mr. Burneirs DcyjitMjIa Introd ., viii, ix, and notes 
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And among the less ancient works, prior to which we may 
place the Gitd on account of the facts now under considera- 
tion, are Manu and Apastamba. Now Manu’s date is not 
ascertained, though, I believe, he is now generally considered 
to belong to about the second or third century 15 . c.’ Bt;t 
Dr. Biihler, in the Preface to his Apastamba in the present 
scries, has adduced good reasons for holding that Apa- 
stamba is prior to the third century 15 . c'.", and we therefore 
obtain that as a pbint of time prior to which ihe Gita must 
have been composed. 

The next ‘important item of internal evidence which we 
have to note, is the view taken of caste in the Bhagavad- 
gita. Here, again, a comparison of the doctrine of the 
Gita with the conception of caste in Manu and Apastamba 
is intcre.sting and instructive. The view of^Manu has been 
already contrasted by me with the Gita in another place 
I do not propose to dwell on that point here, as the date of 
Manu is far from being satisfactorily ascertained. 1 prefer 
now to take up Apastamba only, whose date, as just now 
stated, is fairly well fixed by Dr. Ihihlcr. The division of 
castes, then, is twice referred to in the Bhagavadgita. In 
the first passage (p. 59) it is stated that the division rests 
on differences of (prdities and duties ; in the second (pp. 1 26, 
j 27) the variou.s duties are di.stinctly stated according to the 
diflferencc.s of qualities. Now in the first place, noting as 
we pa.ss along, that there is nothing in the Gita to indicate 
whether ca.stc was hereditary, according to its view, whereas 
Apastamba distinctly states it to be .such, let us compare 
the .second passage of the Gita with the Sutras of Apa- 
stamba bearing on the point. The view enunciated in the 
Gita appears to me plainlr to belong to an earlier age — 
to an age of considerably I ','... advancement in .social and 
religious development. In the Gita, for instance, the duties 
of a Brahmawa are said to be tranquillity, self-restraint, and 

^ Professor Tielc fnistory of Ancient Religions, p. ^ zf) coiibiders the ‘ main 
features ’ of Manu to be ‘ pre- Buddhistic/ 

^ P. XXXV. 

‘‘ See the Introductory Rssay to my Bhagavadgita in English verse, published 
in 1875, P* cxii. 
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SO forth. In Apastamba, they are the famous six duties, 
namely, study, imparting instruction, sacrificing, officiating 
at others’ sacrifices, making gifts, and receiving gifts ; and 
three others, namely, inheritance, occupancy, and gleaning 
ears of corn, which, it may be remarked en passant, are 
not stated in Manu. The former seem to my mind to point 
to the age when the qualities which in early times gave the 
Ih ahmaz/as their pre-eminence m Hindu society were still 
a living reality \ It will be noted, too, tfiat there is nothing 
in that list of duties which has any necessary or natural 
connexion with any piivilege as belonging *to the caste. 
The Law lays down these duties, in the true sense of the 
word. In Apastamba, on the contrary, we sec an advance 
towards the later view on both points. You have no 
reference to mond and religious qualities now. You have 
to do with ceremonies and acts. You have under the head 
‘ duties ’ not mere obligations, but rights. For the duty of 
leceiving gifts is a right, and so is the duty of teaching 
others and officiating at others’ sacrifices ; as we know not 
merely fiom the subsequent course of events, but also from 
a compaiison of the duties of Kiahma7/as on the one hand, 
and K shall iyas, Vahyas, and .Sudias on the other, as laid 
down by Manu and Apastamba themselves. Apastamba's 
rules, therefore, appear to belong to the time when the 
Brahma//as had long been an established power, and were 
assuming to themselves those valuable privileges which they 
have always claimed in later times. The lulcs of the Gita, 
on the other hand; point to a time considerably piior to 
this to a time when the Bralima//as were by their moral 
and intellectual qualities laying the foundation of that pre- 
eminence in Hindu society which afterw'aids enabled theqi 
to lord it over all castes. These observations mutatis 
mutandis apply to the rules H'cgarding the other castes 
also. Heie again, while the Gita still insists on the inner 
qualities, which propcily constitute the military profession, 
for instance, the rules of Apastamba indicate the powerful 

* The remarks m the text will show how little theie is in the Gltri of that 
‘ Rrahmanizing ’ which h.'is been shortly noticed on a jirevnjis jiage. 
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influence of the Brahmawas^. For, as stated before, offi- 
ciating at others’ sacrifices, instructing others, and receiving 
presents, are here expressly prohibited to Kshatriyas as 
also to Vaijyas. The result of that is, that the Brahma«as 
become indispensable to the Kshatriyas and Vaijyas, 
upon both the duty of study, of offering sacrifices, and 
making gifts and presents is inculcated. In his outline of 
the History of Ancient Religions, Professor Tide, speaking 
of the ‘ inertasing* influence of the Brahmaps,* writes cis 
follows: ‘Subject at first to the i)rinccs and nobles, and 
dependent oh them, they began by insinuating themselves 
into their favour, and representing it as a leligious duty 
to show protection and liberality towards them. Mean- 
while they endeavoured to make themselves indispensable 
to them, gradually acquired the sole right tb conduct pub- 
lic ^vorship, and made themselves masters of instruction^.’ 
And after pointing out the high position thus achieved by 
the Brahmans, and the low position of the /\’a;/<falas and 
others of the inferior castes, he adds ; ‘ Such a position 
could not long be endured ; and this serves to explain not 
only the rise of Buddhism, but also its ra])id diffusion, 
and the radical revolution which it brought about To 
proceed, however, v'ith c>ur comparison of the Gita and 
Apastamba. The superiority distinctly riaimed by the 
latter for the Brahmawa is not (juitc clearly brought out in 
the Gila. ‘Holy Brahma//aj ,and devoted royal saints’ aic 
biacketcd together at p. 86 ; while the Kshatriyas are 
declared to have been the channel of communication 
between the Deity and mankind as regards the great 
doctrine of devotion proisoundcd by the Bhagavadgita. 
That indicates a position for the Kshatriyas much more 
like what the Upanishads dL.^iose"’, than even that which 


‘ As to the KshalriyTs the contra'»t with Mann’s rules is even stn^nger than 
with Apaslamba’s. See onr Tntroduclion to the Gila in English verse, p.cxiii. 

2 P. 120. ’’ Pp. 129, 

* See p. 58 infra; and compaie with this Weber’s rumarkb on one of the 
classes into which he di\idLS the wdiole body of Upanishads, llistoiy of Indian 
Literatuie, p. 165. See also Muir, Sanskrit Texts, vol. i, p. 50S ; Max Muller, 
Ui^nishads, vol. i, Ixxv. 
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fortifying the results of the negative argument already set 
forth. To me Buddhism is perfectly intelligible as one 
outcome of that play of thought on high spiritual topics, 
which in its other, and as we may say, less thorough-going 
manifestations, we see in the Upanishads and the Gita 
But assume that Buddhism was a protest against 
Brahmanism prior to its purification and elevation by the 
theosophy of the Upanishads, and those remarkable 
productions of ancient Indian thought Bbeome ditlicult to 
account for. Let us compare our small modern events 
w ith those grand old occurrences. .Suppose otir ancestors 
to have been attached to the ceremonial law of the Vedas, 
as we are now attached to a lifeless ritualism, the 
Upani.shads and the Gita might be, in a way, comparable 
to movements like that of the late Raja Rammoliun Roy. 
Standing, as far as possible, on the antique ways, they 
attempt, as Raja Rammoliun attempted in these latter 
days, to bring into prominence and to elaborate the higher 
and nobler a.spects of the old beliefs. Buddhism would be 
comparable to the further departure from old traditions 
which was led by Babu Keshub Chander Sen. The points 
of dissent in the olden times were pretty nearly the .same 
as the points of dissent now. The ultimate motive power 
also was in both cases identical — a .sense of dissatisfaction 
in its integrity with what had come down from old times 
encrusted with the corruptions of years. In this view the 
old .sy^tem, the philo.sophy of the Upanishatls and the 
Gita, and the philosophy of Buddha, con.stitute a regular 
intelligible progression. But suppose the turn events took 
was different, as is suppo.sed by the alternative theory 
indicated above. Suppose Babu Ke.shub’s movement was 
chronologically prior, and had begun to tell on orthodox 
society. Is it likely, that then pne of the orthodox party 

‘ Cf. Weber’s Ilisto'y of Indian I.iteiature, p. 285. In Mr. Davids’ Buddhism, 
p. 9^, \\c lia^e a nf>te\voithy extract from a standaid Buddhistic work, touching 
the existence of tlie soul. Compare that with the conesponding doctrine in the 
(ilia. It will he found that the two are at one in rejecting tlie identity of the 
soul with the senseb See. The Gila then goes on to admit a soul seiiaiate from 
these. Buddhibin i ejects that also, and sccb nothing but tln^ senses. 
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would take up the position which Rarnniohun Roy took ? 
Would he still rely on old authorities, but with sundry 
qualifications, and yet earnestly assail the current forms of 
orthodoxy? I do not think so. I think the true view to 
be, as already stated, very different. The Upanishads, 
with the Gita, and the precepts of Buddha appear to me to 
be the successive ^ embodiments of the spiritual thought of 
the age, as it became more and more dissatisfied with the 
system of mere cefemonial then dominant. 

There are several other points of much interest in the 
Bliagavadgitfi, such as the reference to the Sankhya and 
Yoga ; the place assigned to the Margarirsha month ; the 
allusion to the doctrines of materialism ; the nearly entire 
coincidence beiwccn a stanza of the Gita and one in the 
Manu Smr/ti. But in the present state of our knowledge, 
I do not think that wc can extract any historical results 
from any of them. Without dwelling on them any further 
therefore, I will only state it as my opinion, that the 
Scihkhya and Yoga of the Gita are not identical with 
the systems known to us under those names, and that the 
Manu Sm/7'ti has probably borroweil from the Gita the 
stanza common to the two works. 

We now proceed to a discussion of some of the external 
evidence touching the age of the Bhagavadgit^i. It is, of 
course, unnecessary to consider any evidence of a date later 
than the eighth century A. C., that being the date generally 
received, though not on very strong grounds, as the date of 
.S'ankarty^arya, the* celebrated commentator of the Gita 
For the period i)rior to that limit, the first testimony to 
consider is that of Ba;/abha//a, the author of the Kadam- 
bari. Tlic date of Ba;/a is now fairly well settled as the 

^ 'I'he word Biahma-nii Vci;/a, which ocv. M) often at the close of chapter V 
and also at chaj)tcr 11, 72, seems lo*mc to indicate that nirva/za had not yet 
become technically pinned clown, so lo say, to the meaning which Buddhism 
subscc^uently gave to it^ as the name of what it deemed the summiim bonum. 
Nirvawa by itself occuis at VI, 15. 

Sec some fiiither lemarks on tlicsc poinU in my Jntraluction to the Gita 
in verse. 

® Tiofessor 'I’ielc t^History of Ancient Religions, p. 140) says ^'’aiikara was born 
in 7S8 A.u. ; on tbe^iithority, I presume, of the Aryavld)asudhakara, p. 226. 
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middle of the seventh century A. C. The doubt which the 
late Dr. Bhau Daji had cast upon Us correctness by 
impugning the received date of king Harshavardhana, 
appears to me to have been satisfactorily disposed of by 
the paper of my friend Professor R. G. BhA//r/ai kar on the 
7vdlukya dates'^. In the Kadambari, then, we have 
testimony to the existence of the Bhagavadgita in the 
middle of the seventh century A. C. Por in that work, 
which, as is well known, abounds with c^piivoqucs, we have 
a passage which compares the royal palace to the MahA- 
bharata, both being ‘ Anantagitakaiv/’ananarlditanaram 
which, as applied to the royal palace, means ‘ in which the 
people were delighted by hearing innumerable songs and 
as applied to the Mahabharata means ‘ in which Ar^una 
was delighted at hearing the Anantagita.’ Anantagita is 
evidently only another name here for Bhagavadgita. The 
conclusion dcduciblc from this fact is not merely that the 
Gitfi existed, but that it existed as a recognised portion of 
the Bhfirata, in the seventh century A. Now the Kadam- 
bari shows, in numerous passages, in what high esteem the 
Mahabharata was held in its da) s. T he queen \ ilasavati 
u.scd to attend at those readings and expositions of the 
Mahabharata, which have continued down to our own 
times; and it was even then regarded as a sacied work of 
extremely high authority, in the same w'ay as it is now^ 
It follows, therefore, that the Gita must h.ivc been several 
centuries old in the time of Ba//abha//a. 

Prior in time to is the Indian Shakespeare, Kalidasa, 
as he is referred to in Ba;/abha/’/a's llarsha/’arita'*, and also 
in a copperplate inscription of the early part of the seventh 
century, as a poet who had then already acquired a hi^h 
reputation®. Unfortunately, it is not yet possible to fix 
exactly the date at which Kalidasa flourisheel. Still, 

‘ Journal of the Koinljay Biaiich of the Royal Asiatic Socict) , \ol Mii, ]). 250 ; 
and see, too, Indian Antiquary, >ol. vi, p 6i (T)r Buhltr''. 

* Jouinal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, ^ol. \iv, 
p. 16 seq. 

’ P. 182 (Taranraha s ed.) ‘ See F. E. Hall’s Vasa\adatta, p. 14 note. 

^ Sec Indian Antiquary, vol. v, ]>. 70. 
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I think, \vc have pretty satisfactory evidence to show that 
the middle of the fifth century A. c. is the very latest date 
to which he can be referred. In a small tract (written by 
me in j 873), discussing Professor Weber’s theory about the 
RAmAyawa, I have pointed out ^ that the Pa/rX’atantra quotes 
from KAlidAsa a passage which there is good reason to 
believe formed part of the Pa«/’alantra when it was trans- 
lated for king Nushirvan of Persia about the beginning of 
the sixth century A. C.^ Allowing for the tiifie required to 
raise Kalidasa to the position of being cited as an authority, 
and for the time required for the spread of the fame of 
an Indian woik to Persia in those early days, I think, that ^ 
the middle of the fifth century is a date to which Kalidasa 
cannot well have been subsequent. Now in the works of 
KAlidAsa we have some very remarkable allusions to the 
PhagavadgitA. It is not necessary to go through all these 
allusions. I will only mention the most remarkable, one 
from the Raghuvawj'a, and one from the Kumarasambhava. 
In Kaghu, canto X, stanza 67, the gods addressing Vish;/u 
.s.i)' : ‘ There is nothing for you to acquire which has not 
been aetjuired. 1 he one motive in your birth and work is 
the good of the worlds.’ The first sentence here reminds 
one at once of GitA, chapter III, stanza 22, the coincidence 
with which in sense a., well as expression is very striking. 
The second sentence contains the words ' birth and work,’ 
the precise words employed at GitA IV, 9 ; and the idea of 
good of the worlds is identical with the idea expressed in 
Gita III, 20 24. the words only in which it is clothed being 
diffcicnt. Couple this passage with the one from KumA- 
ra.sambhava, canto VI, 67, where the seven A^z’shis say to 
the Himalaya mountain, ‘Well hast thou been called 
Vish;/u in a firmly-fixed form.’ the allusion there to the 
Gita, chapter X, stanza 2J (p. 89), is, I venture to think, 

’ ‘ ai the Ritmdya/ra copied from Homer ? ’ See pp. 36-59. 

Cf. Lolebrookc’s Essays, vol. ii, p. 166 seq. It may be remarked that 
this argument is not affcctt.l by the attempt to distinguish the Kalidasa of tlie 
.Saknntald from the Kalidasa of the Raghuvawra. Because the work cited in 
the ra/?;fatantra is the Kum,iiasambhav.i, which indisputably belongs to the 
sTine author as llie Itaghu\a7;/An. 
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unmistakable. The woid ‘ firmly-fixed ’ is identical in 
both passages ; the idea is identical, and Mallin^Ltha refeis 
to the passage in the Gitd as the authority which Kalidasa 
had in view. It follows, therefore, that the Gita must be 
prioi to Kalidasa’s time. It may be added, that Krdidasa 
in his R.ighu XV, 67, cites Manu as an authority for 
the pioposition that a king must piotect all castes and 
all ordcis 01 Ajramas. Manu, Iherefoie, must have lived 
considerably ‘eailiei than Kalidasa, and the Gita, as we 
have aheady aigued, must be consideiably cailier, not 
only than Manu, but also than his predecessor Apaslamba. 
The Gita may, therefore, be safely said to belong to 
a period scveial centuries piior to the fifth century A. ( . 

The next piece of external evidence is furnished by the 
Vedanta-sutias of Radaiayawa. In seveial of those .SCitras, 
icfcrences aie made to certain Smr/tis as authorities for the 
propositions laid down. Take, for instance, I, z, 6, 01 I, 3, 
23, and many othcis. Now thicc of these Sutras aie very 
useful lot oui piesent puipose. 'I he fiist we have to con- 
Mder is Sutra II, 3, 43. 'Ihc commentatois .Sankaia/.uya, 
Rainami«a, Madhva, and Vallabha ’ .iie unanimous in un- 
dei standing the passage in Gita, chapter XV, stanza 7 
(p H2), to be the one there leferied to by the woids of the 
Sutra, which are, ‘ And it is said in a Smr/ti.’ Now a glance 
at the context of the Sutra will, I think, satisfy us that 
the commentators, who aie unanimous though icpicsenting 
diffcicnt and even conflicting .schools of thought, aie also 
(juite light. Sutra' 43, in the elliptical language chaiac- 
tciistic of that blanch of oui litcratuie, says, ‘A pait, fiom 
the statement of difference, and the revcise also ; some lay 
dowm that it is a fishciman or a cheat.’ Sutia 44 iubs 
thus, ‘And also from the woids of the Mantia.’ And then 
comes Sutra 45 as set out above. It is plain, that the 
Sutra No. 45 indicates an authoiity for something not speci- 
fied, being icgaided as pait of some other thing also not 

‘ 1 am indebted to Piofcbsoi M. M. Kunte for a loan of VallabbaXarya’i, 
Lommentary on the Suirab noted in the tcvt I had not seen it 1875, when 
1 dibLUbsed this question. 
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specified. Now the discussion in previous SQtras has been 
about the soul ; so we can have little difficulty in accepting 
the unanimous interpretation of the commentators, that the 
proposition here sought to be made out is that the indi- 
vidual soul is part of the Supreme Soul, which is the pro- 
position laid down in the Gitil in the passage referred to. 
The next Sutra to refer to is IV, x, 10. I shall not set forth 
the other relevant Sutras here as in the preceding case. 
I only state that •the three commentators, ^'ahkara, Ra- 
manii^a, and Madhva, agree that the Gitd is here referred 
to, namely, •chapter VI, stanza tt scq. Vallabha, how- 
ever, I am bound to add, does not agree with this, as he 
interprets the .Sutra in question and those which precede 
and follow as referring to an entirely different matter. If 
I may be permitted to say so, however, I^ consider his 
interpretation not so satisfactory as that of the three 
other and older commentators. Lastly, we come to Sutra 
TV, 3-T9. On this, again, all the four commentators are 
unanimous, and they .say that GitA, chapter VIII, stanza 
24 scq. (p. <So), is the authority referred to. And I think 
there can be very little doubt that they are right. These 
various pieces of evidence render it, I think, historically 
certain, that the Gita must be considerably prior to the 
Veclanta-sutras : and hat the word Brahma-sutras, which 
occurs at Gitii, chapter XIII, stanza 4 (p, 102), is correctly 
interpreted by the commentat irs as not referring to the 
Vedanta-sutra.s, which arc also called Brahma-sutras, but 
to a tliffcrcnt subject altogether h When were the Vedanta- 
sutras composed ? The question must at once be admitted 
to be a difficult one ; but I think the following considera- 
tions will show that the date of those Sutras must, at the 
latest, be considerably earlier xi th the period which we 
have already reached in this part of our investigation. We 
may take it as fairly well settled, that Bha^^d: Kumarila, the 
celebrated commentator of the Purva MimAwsa school, 
flouri.shed not later than the end of the seventh century 

^ Cf. Weber’s Indian Literature, p. 242. See also Lassen’s Preface to his 
edition of Schlcgcrs (iita, XXW. Kamann^>'a takes the other view. 
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A. C.^ A considerable time prior to him must be placed 
the great commentator on the Mim&;«sa-sutras, namely, 
Jb'abarasvamin. If we may judge from the style of his great 
commentary, he cannot have flourished much later than 
Pataw^ali, who may now be taken as historically proved to 
have flourished about 140]}. Now a considerable time 
must have intervened between ^abarasvdmin and another 
commentator on the Pfirva Mimawsa, whom ifabara 
quotes with the highly honorific titie Bhagavan, the 
Wncrable, namely, Upavarsha. Upavarsha appears from 
vS'ankara’s state ment to have commented on the Vedanta- 
sutras We have thus a long catena of works from the 
sev^enth century A. C., indicating a pretty high antiquity 
for the Vcdanta-SLitras, and therefore a higher one for the 
Bhagavadgita. The antiquity of the Vedanta-sutras follows 
also from the circumstance, which we have on the testimony 
of Ramanii;’'a, repeated by Madhava/arya, that a commen- 
tary on the Sutras was written by Baudhayana/arya 
w'hich commentary Ramanu^'a says he follow'ed. Baudha- 
V ana’s date is not accurately settled. But he appears to 
be older than Apastamba, whose date, as suggested by 
Dr. Buhlcr, has already been mentioned ’. The Vedanta- 
sutras, then, would appear to be at least as old as the fourth 
century n. C. ; if the information we have from Ramanuja 
may be trusted. A third argument ma>’ be mentioned, 
bearing on the date of the VecUnta-sutras. In Sutra no 
of the third Pada of the fourth Adh> a)'a of Pawini’s Sutras, 
a Pauuarya is mentioned as the author of a Bhikshu-sutra. 
Who is this I^aia.raiya, and what the Bhikshu-sutra? Un- 
luckily Pata;7i,>ali gives us no information on this head, nor 

' See Jkiiiicira Saiiia\i(lhana-biahina//a, Introduction, p. m note. • 

- 'J'hc authorities aie collected iii our edition of IJharb/han (IJoinbay Sciics 
of Sanskrit Classics', Intiod. p. xi note. .See also Ihihlcr's Apastamba in this 
senes, Intiod. j). xvviii 

See Colcbiooke’s Essays, \o]. i, p. 332. An Ui>avarsha is mentioned in 
tlie KathasaritSt\q;cira as living in the time of king Nanda, and ha\ing Pa/nni, 
Kat)a>ana, and Vy.u/i lor his pupils. 

^ Sec the Ramanuja Rhashja; and the Ramanuja Darrana in Sar vad arcana- 
saugiaha. 

Apastamba, ]>. \\i. 
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does the Kajika Vntti. But a note of Professor Tar&nS,tha 
TarkavaA’aspati, of Calcutta, says that PirA^arya is Vy&sa, 
and the Bliikshu-sutra is the Vedanta-sfitra k If this is 
correct, the Vedanta-sfttras go very far indeed into anti- 
quity. I'or Pawini can certainly not be assigned to a later 
date than the fourth century n. C’., while that learned 
scholar. Professor Goldstiicker, on grounds of considerable 
strength, assigned him to a much earlier date The ques- 
tion thus comes t6 this. Is the remark of Pfofessor Tiira- 
natha, above set out, correct ? I find then, from enquiries 
made of my'vcnerablc and erudite friend Ya^^we^var Yastrin, 
the author of the Aryavidyasudhakara, that the note of 
Taranatha is ba«cd on the works of Bha/z'Oij-i Dik=hitn, 
Nago;>i Bha//a, and ^/VZanendra Sarasvati, who all give the 
same interpretation of the Sutra in question. li, is certainly 
unfortunate that we have no f)lder authority on this point 
than l^ha//o^’i. The interpretation is in itself not impro- 
bable. \’ya.sa is certainly by the current tradition “ called 
the author of the Vedanta-shtras, and also the son of 
Par.urara. Nor is Bhik«hu-.sutra a name too far removed in 
sense from VedAnta-sutra, though doubtless the former 
name is not now in use. at all events as applied to the Siitras 
attributed to Badaraya//a, and though, it must also be 
stated, a BIjikshu-sfitr. Bliashya Vartika is mentioned eo 
nomine by Professor Weber as actually in existence at the 
present day Taking all thi: gs together, therefore, we 
may provisionally understand the Bhikshu-siitra mentioned 
by Pa//ini to be identical with the Vedanta-sfltras. But 
even apart fnmi that identification, the other testimonies 
we have adduced prove, I think, the high antiquity of those 
Sutras, and consequently of the Bhagavadgita. 

We have thus examined, at ,• ,at, considering the im- 
portance and difficulty of jthe subject, will not, I trust, be 
regarded as unreasonable length, some of the principal 
pieces of internal and external evidence touching the age 

’ See Sitldharita , vol. i, p. 592. 

Sec his PeU/ini ; and see also PuhlePs Apastamba in this scries, Introd. 
p. \xxii note. The correctness of this tradition is very doubtful. 

’ Fndisebe Studicn I, 470. 
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of the BhagavadgitA and its position in Sanskrit literature. 
Although, as .stated at the very outset, the conclusions we 
have deduced in the course of that examination arc not all 
such as at once to secure acceptance, I venture to think that 
we have now adequate grounds for saying, that the various 
and independent lines of investigation, which we have pur- 
sued, converge to this point, that the Gita, on numerous and 
e.sscntial topics, ranges itself as a member of the Upanishad 
group, so to ^ay, in Sanskrit literature. 4ts philosophy, its 
mode of treating its subject, its style, its language, its ver- 
sification, its opinions on sundry subjects of the highest 
importance, all point to that one conclusion. Wc may also, 
I think, lay it down as more than probable, that the latest 
dale at which the Gita can have been composed, must be 
earlier than the third century r.. c., though it is altogether 
impossible to say at 2)rcsent how much earlier. This pro- 
position, too, is supported by the cumulative strength of 
several independent lines of testimony. 

Before closing this Introduction, it is de.sirablc to add 
a word concerning the text of the Bhagavadgita. The 
religious care with which that text has been preserved 
is very worthy of note. Schlcgcl and Lassen’ have both 
declared it as their opinion, that we have the text now 
almost exactly in the condition in which it was when it left 
the hands of the author. There are ver}’’ few real various 
readings, and some of the very few that exist are noted 
by the commentators. Considering that the Mahabharata 
must have been tampered with on numerous occasions, this 
preservation of the Gita is most interesting. It doubtless 
indicates that high veneration for it which is still felt, and 
has for long been felt, by the Hindus, and which is em- 
bodied in the expression used in the colophons of th*c 
MSS. de.scribing the Gita as ^thc ‘Upanishad sung by 
God In view of the facts and deductions set forth in 


^ wSce tlie lattci s edition ot the Clita, Preface, p. xwii. 

- In the edition of the Gila published in Bombay in .S'aka 1782, there is 
a stanza which says that Ihc Upanidiads aic the cows, Kr/sh//a the milkman, 
Ar^mna the calf, and the milk is the nectar-like Gila, which indicates the tradi- 
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this essay, that expression existing as, I believe, it does, 
almost universally in Indian MSS. of the Gita, is not 
altogether devoid of historical value. 

Schlegel draws attention to one other ciicumstancc le- 
garding the text of the Gita, which is also highly interesting, 
namely, that the number of the stanzas is exactly 700. 
Schlegel concludes that the author must have fixed on 
that number deliberately, in older to prevent, as far as he 
could, all subsequent interpolations This i$ ceitainly not 
unlikely , and if the aim of the authci was such as Schlegel 
suggests, it*has assuiedly been thoioughly successful. In 
the chapter of the Mahabhaiata immediately succeeding 
the eighteenth rhaptcr of the Gita, the extent of the wotk 
in .dokas is distinctly stated. The verses in which this 
is stated do not exist in the Gaiu/a or Bcngtd recension, 
and are doubtless not genuine. But, nevertheless, they 
arc intcicsting, and I shall icpioducc them here. ^ Ke.yava 
spoke 620 .flokas, Ai^^una fifty-seven, Sa/^^aya sixty-seven, 
and Dh/ /tarash/ia one sloka ; such is the extent of the 
Gita. It is vciy difficult to account for these figures. 
According to them, the total number of verses in the Gita 
would be 745, \vlicieas the numbci in the cm rent MSS., 
and even in the Mahabharata itself, is, as already stated, 
only 700 “. I c.innot uggest any explanation whatever of 
this disci epancy. 

In conclusion, a few worcK v ay be added icgarding the 
general principles f )llowed in the translation contained in 
this volume. My aim has been to make that translation 
as close and iitcial a rendering as possible of the Gita, as 
interpreted by the commentators vSankara/’aiya, Aridhara- 
svamin, and Madhusudana Sarasvati. Reference has also 

r 

been fuquently made to the o . incntaiy of Ramanu^'A- 
C'lrya, and also to that of NjIakaM/Z/a, which latter forms part 
of the author’s general commentary on the Mahdbharata. 

tional view of tlie CJita~a mow in consonance with that which we have btcii 
Ic^l to by the facts and armaments contained in this Intioduction. 

^ P xl q arson’s rd.) 

Sankaia’s commentary btates in bo many words that the Gita he u-cd 
conl'iincd oid\ 7oo^jlokas 
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In some places these commentators differ among them- 
selves, and then I have made my own choice. The foot-notes 
are mainly intended to make clear that which necessarily 
remains obscure in a literal translation. Some of the notes, 
however, also point out the parallelisms existing between 
the Gita and other works, principally the Upanishads and 
the Buddhistic Dhammapada and Sutta NipSta. Of the 
latter I have not been able to procure the original Pali ; 
I have only u§ed Sir M, C. Swamy’s translation. But I may 
here note, that there are some verses, especially in the Salla 
.Suita (see pp. 124-127 of Sir M. C. Swamya book), the 
similarity of which, in doctrine and expression, to some 
of the verses of the Gita is particularly striking. The 
analogies between the Gita and the Upanishads have been 
made tlie basis of certain concliusions in this Introduction, 
Those between the Gita and these Buddhistic works arc at 
present, to my mind, only interesting ; I am unable yet to 
.say whether they may legitimately be made the premises 
for any historical deduction.s. 

There arc two indexes : the first a general index of 
mattcis, the .second containing the principal words in the 
Gita which may prove luscful or interesting for philological, 
historical, or other kindred purposes. 
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Cll M’TEK I. 

Dh;'/tarash/ra said : 

What did my (people) and the Pa;/rt^avas do, 
O Sa;7^ aya ! when they assembled together on the 
holy field of Kurnkshetra, desirous to df^ battle ? 

Sa'V'^aya saitl : 

Seeing the army of the Pawr/avas drawn up in 
battle-array', the prince Duryodhana ai)proached 
his preceptor, and spoke (these) words : ‘ O pre- 
ceptor ! observe this grand army of the suns of 
Pa;/^/u, drawn up in battle-array by your talented 
pupil, the son o'" Drupada. In it are heroes 
(bearing) large bows, the equals of Bhima and 
Ar^una in battle — (nam* ly), Yu)udhana, Vira/a, 
and Urupada, the mastci of a great car ", and 
Dhr/sh/aketu, yv'ekitana, and thc' valiant king of 
Ka.d, Punij^nt and Kuntibhq^a, and that eminent 
man Yaibya ; the heroic Yudhamanyu, the valiant 
Uttamau^as, the son of Si bhadra, and the sons of 

‘ Soveial of these modes of (irraj are desciibed in Manu VII, 187, 
like ? staff, like a wain, like a boar, &c. That of the Pawfl^avas, here 
referred to, appears to have been like the thundeibolt, as to which 
see Manu VII, 19 1. 

* This is a literal rendering ; the technical meaning is ‘ a wanior 
proficient in military science, who single-handed can fight a thou- 
sand archciR.’ 
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Draupadl — all masters of great cars. And now, 

0 best of BrAhmawas ! learn who are most dis- 
tinguished among us, and are leaders of my army. 

1 will name them to you, in order that you may 
know them well. Y ourself, and Bhtshma, and Karwa, 
and Kr/pa the victor of (many) battles ; ArvatthA- 
man, and Vikar;/a, and also the son of Somadatta, 
and many gther brave men, who •have given up 
their lives for me, who fight with various weapons, 
(and are) all dexterous in battle. Thus our army 
which is protected by Bhishma is unlimited ; while 
this army of theirs which is protected by Bhima is 
very limited. And therefore do ye all, occupying 
respectively the [)ositions’ assigned to you, protect 
Bhishma “ only,’ 

Then his powerful grandsirc, Bhishma, the oldest 
of the Kauravas, roaring aloud like a lion, blew his 
conch, (thereby) affording delight to Duryodhana. 
And then all at once, conchs, and kettledrums, and 
tabors, and trumpets were played upon ; and there 
was a tumultuous din. Then, too, Madhava and the 
.son of Vivi(/n (Ar^'una), seated in a grand chariot to 
which white steeds were yoked, blew their heavenly 
conchs. H^'fshikeva blew the PA/^/{’a^anya and 
Dhana;I^aya the Devadatta, and Bhima, (the doer) of 
fearful deeds, blew the great conch Pauwata. King 

Yudhish/'/Jira, the son of Kunti’’, blew the Anan- 

_ ^ - . - — — 

^ The original word moans, according to ^S'ridhaia, ‘ the ways of 
ontiance into a Vyfilia or phalanx.’ , 

^ Who, as generalissimo, remained in the centie of the aimy. 
Literally, accoiding to the commentators, ‘lord of the senses of 
peiccption.’ 

* Schlegcl lenders the names of these conchs by Gigantea, 
1'hcodotes, Aiundinea, Tiiumphatrix, Dnlcisona, and Gemmiflorca 
icspectively. So called, par excellence, apparently. 
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tavifaya, and Nakula and Sahadeva (respectively) 
the Sughosha and Mawipushpaka. And the king 
of too, who has an excellent bow, and kSikha«- 
(fin, the master of a great car, and Dhrfsh/adyumna, 
Viri/a, and the unconquercd Sityaki, and Drupada, 
and the sons of Draupadt, and the son of Subhadrd, 
of mighty arms, blew conchs severally from all sides, 
O king of the *earth ! That tumultuous din rent 
the hearts^ of all (the people) of Dh/VtarAsh/ra’s 
(party), causing reverberations throughout heaven 
and earth. Then seeing (the people of) Dh;/- 
tarash/ra’s party regularly marshalled, the son of 
V^ndvi, whose standard is the ape, raised his bow \ 
after the discharge of missiles had commenced, and 
O king of the earth ! spake these words to II;/shi- 
ke^a : ‘ O undegraded one ! station my chariot 
between the two armies, while I observe those, 
who stand here desirous to engage in battle, and 
with whom, in the labours of this struggle, I must 
do battle. I will observe those who are assembled 
here and who are about to engage in battle, wishing 
to do service in battle ^ to the evil-minded son of 
Dh;'ftarash/ra.’ 

Saw^aya said : 

Thus addressed by Gufl/’Akej'a VO descendant of 
Bharata'*! Hr/shikei'a stationed that e.xcellent cha- 
riot between the two armies, in front of Bhishma 

^ I.e. to join in the fight. 

^ In the oiiginal, several dejiivatives fi om the root yudh, mean- 
ing ‘to fight/ occur with the same fiequenc> as ‘battle ' here. 

® Geneially inteipieted Mold of sleep/ i.e. not indolent. Nila- 
ka;/Ma also suggests, that it may mean ‘ot thick hail.’ 

The son of Dushjanta and *Sakuntala, after whom India is called 
‘ Bhdratavarsha/ and from whom both Paw^/avas and Kauravas 
weie descended^ 
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subverted. And O CanSrdana! we have heard 
that men whose family-rites are subverted, must 
necessarily live in hell. Alas ! we are engaged in 
committing a heinous sin, seeing that we are making 
efforts for killing our own kinsmen out of greed of 
the pleasures of sovereignty. If the sons of Dhr/ta- 
r^sh/ra, weapon in hand, were to kill me in battle, 
me being weaponless and not defending (myself), 
that would be better for me. 

Sawfaya said : 

Having spoken thus, Ar^juna cast aside his bow 
together with the arrows, on the battle-field, and 
sat down in (his) chariot, with a mind agitated by 
grief. 


C|[\1-'1'FR II. 

.Sa;/^a)a said ; 

To him, who was thus overcome with pity, and 
dejected, and whose eyes were full of tears and 
turbid, the destroyer of Madhu spokf' these words. 

The Deity said : 

How (comes it that) this delusion, O Ar^una! 
which is discardeil by the good, which e.xcludes from 
heaven, and occasions infamy, has overtaken you 
in this (place of) peril ? Be not effeminate, O son 
of Pr/thA ! it is not worthy of you. Cast off this 
base weakness of heart, and arise, O terror of 
(your) foes ! 

Ar^una said : 

How', O destroyer of Madhu! shall I encounter 
with arrows in the battle Bhishma and Dro;/a — 
both, O destroyer of enemies I entitled Jo reverence ? 
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Without killing (my) preceptors — (men) of great 
glory — it Is better to live even on alms in this 
world. But if killing them, though they are avari- 
cious of worldly goods, I should only enjoy blood- 
tainted enjoyments. Nor do we know which of 
the two is better for us — whether that we should 
vanquish them, or that they should vanquish us. 
Even those, whom having killed, we dp not wish 
to live — even those sons of Dhr^tardsh/ra stand 
(arra)ed) against us. With a heart contaminated 
by the taint of helplessness \ with a mind con- 
founded about my duty, I ask you. Tell me what 
is assuredly good for me. I am your “ disciple ; 
instruct me. who have thrown myself on your 
(indulgence). For I do not perceive what is to 
dispel that grief which will dry up my organs - after 
I shall have obtained a prosperous kingdom on earth 
.vithout a foe, or even the sovereignty of the gods \ 

Saw^aya said : 

Having spoken thus to Hr/shlkera, O terror of 
(your) foes ! Gu</ake.ya said to Govinda, ‘ I shall not 
engage in battle : ’ and veril ’ remained silent. To 
him thus desponding between the two armies, O 
descendant of Bharata ! Hr/shike^a spoke these 
words with a slight smile. 

The Deity said : 

.You hav^e grieved for those ho deserve no grief, 

' The commenlatois say th^t ‘ heart ’ here signifies the dis- 
posiiions which are stated in chapter XVIII infra, p 126. The 
feeling of ‘ helplessness ’ is incompatible with what is there stated 
as the propel disposition lor a Kshatriya, 

* l.e. by the heat of vexation , the meaning is, ‘ which will cause 
constant vexation of spirit.' 

’ l.e. if the means employed are the sinful acts referred to. 

[8] O 
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and you speak words of wisdom Learned men 
grieve not for the living nor the dead. Never did 
I not exist, nor you, nor these rulers of men ; nor 
will any one of us ever hereafter cease to be. As 
in this body, infancy and youth and old age (come) 
to the embodied (self) so does the acquisition of 
another body ; a sensible man is not deceived about 
that. Th§ contacts of the senses ^ O son of Kunti ! 
which produce cold and heat, pleasure and pain, are 
not permanent, they are for ever coming and going. 
Bear them, O descendant of Bharata ! For, O chief 
of men ! that sensible man whom they * afflict not, 
(pain and pleasure being alike to him), he merits 
immortality. There is no existence for that which 
is unreal ; there is no non-existence for that which is 
real. And the (correct) conclusion about both® is 
perceived by those who perceive the truth. Know 
that to be indestructible which pervades all this ; 
the destruction of that inexhaustible (principle) none 
can bring about. These bodies appertaining to the 
embodied (self) which is eternal, indestructible, and 
indefinable, are declared ® to be perishable ; therefore 
do engage in battle, O descendant of Bharata ! He 
who thinks one to be the killer and he who thinks 
•— 

^ Scil. legarding family-rites, &c., for, says Nilaka;////a, they indi- 
cate knowledge of soul as distinct from body. 

A common \^ord in the Gita, that which presides over each 
individual body. 

' Scil. with external objects. ^ I.e. the ‘contacts.' 

The sense is this — there are ^wo things apparently, the soul 
which is indestructible, and the feelings of pain &c. which ‘ come 
and go.’ The true philosopher knows that the former only is real 
and exists; and that the latter is unreal and non-existent. He 
therefore does not mind the latter. 

Scil. by those who are possessed of true knowledge. 
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one to be killed, both know nothing. He kills not, 
is not killed ^ He is not born, nor does he ever 
die, nor, having existed, does he exist no more. 
U nborn, everlasting, unchangeable, and very ancient, 
he is not killed when the body is killed O son of 
Pr/thi ! how can that man who knows the self thus 
to be indestructible, everlasting, unborn, and im- 
perishable', kill ^ny one, or cause any»one to be 
killed ? As a man, casting off old clothes, puts 
on others and new ones, so the embodied (self), 
casting off old h odies, goes to others and new ones. 
Weapons do not divide the self (into pieces) ; fire 
does not burn it ; waters do not moisten it ; the 
wind does not dry it up. It is not divisible; it is 
not combustible ; it is not to be moistened ; it is 
not to be dried up. It is everlasting, all-pervading, 
stable, firm, and eternaP. It is said to be un- 
perceived, to be unthinkable, to be unchangeable. 
Therefore knowing it to be such, you ought not to 
grieve. But even if vqu think that the self is con- 
stantly born, and constantly dies, still, O you of 
mighty arms ! you ought no' to grieve thus. For 
to one that is born, death i-^ certain , and to one 
that dies, birth is certain Therefore about (this) 


^ Cf. Ka//;a-ijpcinishad, p. 104. ® KaZ/^a-upani^^had, pp. 103, 104. 

‘Eternal/ Nilaka;2//;a explains this by ‘unlimited by time, 
place/ &c. 5 'ahkara and otheis as ■'•eated/ ‘without cause/ 
Stable = not assuming new foims; firm = not abandoning the original 
foim. (6>tdhaia.) The latter ^gnifies a slight change ; the former 
a total change. 

* Cf. ih® following fiom the Sutta Nipata (Sir M. C. Swamy's 
tianslation), pp. 124, 123 . * There is, indeed, no means by which 
those born could be prevented from d}ing.' ‘ Even thus the world 
IS afflicted with death and decay ; therefore wise men, knowing the 
course of things in the world, do not give way to grief/ 

D 2 
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unavoidable thing, you ought not to grieve. The 
source of things, O descendant of Bharata ! is un- 
perceived ; their middle state is perceived ; and their 
end again is unperceived. What (occasion is there 
for any) lamentation regarding them ^ ? One looks 
upon it ^ as a wonder ; another similarly speaks of 
it as a wonder ; another too hears of it as a wonder ; 
and even ‘after having heard of it, no one does 
really know it ■*. This embodied (self), Q descendant 
of Bharata ! within every one’s body is ever in- 
destructible. Therefore you ought not to grieve 
for any being. Having regard to your own duty 
also, you ought not to falter, for there is nothing 
better for a Kshatriya * than a righteous battle. 
Happy those Kshatriyas, () son of Pr/thd ! who 
can find such a battle (to fight) — come of itself — 
an open door to heaven ! But if you will not fight 
this righteous battle, then you will have abandoned 
your own duty and your fame, and you will incur 
sin. All beings, too, will tell of your everlasting 
infamy ; and to one who has been honoured, infamy 
is (a) greater (evil) than death. (Warriors who are) 
masters of great cars will think that )ou abstained 
from the battle through fear, and having been highly 
thought of by them, you will fall down to littleness. 
Your enemies, too, decrying your power, will speak 
much about you that should not be spoken. And 
what, indeed, more lamentable than that ? Killed, 

" • ■ 

’ Cf. Sutta Nipata, p. 125. ‘ In vain do you grieve, not knowing 
well the two ends of him whose manner either of coining or going 
you know not/ 

1. e. the self spoken of above. 

^ KaMa-upanishad, p. 96. '* One of the warrior caste. 

^ Without any effort, that is to say, of one’s o^m. 
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you will obtain heaven ; victorious, you will enjoy 
the earth. Therefore arise, O son of Kunti ! re- 
solved to (engage in) battle. Looking on pleasure 
and pain, on gain and loss, on victory and defeat 
as the same, prepare for battle, and thus you will 
not incur sin. The knowledge here declared to you 
is that relating to the S^ihkhya '. Now hear that 
relating to the Yf)ga. Possessed of this Jcnowledge, 
O son of Pr/tha! jou will cast off the bonds of 
action. In* this (path to final emancipation) nothing 
that is commerced becomes abortive; no obstacles 
exist ; and even a little of this (form of) piety pro- 
tects one from great danger There *is here ’, 
O descendant of Kuril ! but one state of mind con- 
sisting in firm understanding. But the states of 
mind of those who have no firm understanding are 
manifold and endless. The state of mind which 
consists in firm understanding regarding steady con- 
templation * does not belong to those, O son of 
Pr/tha! who are s'rongly attached to (worldly) 
pleasures and power, and whose minds are drawn 
away by that flowery talk which is full of (the 
ordinances of) specific acts for the attainment of 
(those) pleasures and (that) power, and which pro- 
mises birth as the fruit of acts ' — (that flowery 


' Sdnkhyr. is explained in difleienl n mIcs by the diflferent com- 
mentatois, hut ihe meaning here seem.-* to be, that the doctrine 
slated is the doctrine of tiue kno^^ ledge and of emancipation by 
means cf it. See infra, p. 52. * 

“ Viz. this moital mundane life. 

I. e. for those who eNtcr on this ‘path.’ 

^ I. e. of the supreme Being; Yoga meaning really the dedication 
of all acts to that Being, 

See Sutta Nipata, p. 4. 
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talk) which those unwise ones utter, who are ena- 
moured of Vedic words, who say there is nothing 
else, who are full of desires, and whose goal is 
heaven The Vedas (merely) relate to the effects 
of the three qualities^; do you, O Ar^una! rise 
above those effects of the three qualities, and be 
free from the pairs of opposites *, always preserve 
courage *, he free from anxiety fo^ new acquisitions 
or protection of old acquisitions, and be self-con- 
trolled®. To the instructed Brahmawa, there is in 
all the Vedas as much utility as in a reservoir of 
water into which waters flow from all sides ®. Your 
business is with action alone ; not by any means 
with fruit. Let not the fruit of action be your 
motive (to action). Let not your attachment be 
(fixed) on inaction Having recourse to devotion, 
() Dhana«,faya ! perform actions, casting off (all) 
attachment, and being equable in success or ill- 
success ; (such) equability is called devotion. Action, 


’ This is a meiely tomporaiy good, and not ihcreforc deseiving 
lo be aspired to before final emancipation. 

I. e. the whole course of worldly aflfairs. As to qualities, see 
chapter XIV. 

Heat and cold, pain and pleasure, and so forth. Cf. Manu 1,26. 

^ Cf. Sutta Nipala, p. 17 and other jdaces. 

’ Keeping the mind from worldly objects. 

The meaning here is not easily apprehended. I suggest the 
following explanation : — Having said that the Vedas arc concerned 
with actions for special benefits, Krfshwa compares them to a 
reservoir which provides water for various special purposes, 
drinking, bathing, &c. The Vedas similarly prescribe particular rites 
and ceremonies for going to heaven, or destroying an enemy, &c. 
But, says Krfsh//a, man’s duty is merely to perform the actions 
prescribed for him, and not entertain desires for the special benefits 
named. The stanza occurs in the Sanatsu^atiya, too. 

’ Doing nothing at all. ,, 
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O Dhanaw^ya ! is far inferior to the devotion of 
the mind. In that devotion seek shelter. Wretched 
are those whose motive (to action) is the fruit (of 
action). He who has obtained devotion in this 
world casts off both merit and sin h Therefore 
apply yourself to devotion ; devotion in (all) actions 
is wisdom. The wise who have obtained devotion 
cast off the fruit* •* of action; and released from the 
shackles of (repeated) births repair to that seat 
where there is no unhappiness When your mind 
shall have crossed be>ond the taint of delusion then 
will you become indifferent to all that you have 
heard or will hear When your mind, that was 
confounded by what you have heard \ will stand 
firm and stead) in contemplation then will you 
acquire devotion. 

Ari^una said • 

What are the characteristics, O Ke^ava! of one 
whose mind is steady, and who is intent on con- 
templation ^ How siijuld one of a steady mind 
speak, how sit, how move ? 

The Deity oaid : 

When a man, O son of Pmha ! abandons all the 
desires of his heart, and is pleased in his self only 

* Meiitmeiel} leads, to heaven, as to ^vhlch see note on last 
pa^c, Cf. Sutta Nipata, pp. 4, 136, 14, .< )tc. 

- Sutta Nipata, pp 3 -7, &c. 

•* Sutta Nipata, p. 2 1 

* This, according to Aiiandagiii, means all wiiiings othei than 
those on the science ol the 'oul, 

“ 1. 1. about the means foi the acquisition of various desiied 
things. 

‘ I. e of the soul (Sankara), of the supreme Being (6Vidhara). 
Substantially theyjioth mean the same thing. 
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and by his self ^ he is then called of a steady mind. 
He whose heart is not agitated in the midst of 
calamities, who has no longing for pleasures, and 
from whom (the feelings of) affection, fear, and 
wrath ® have departed, is called a sage of a steady 
mind. His mind is steady, who, being without 
attachments anywhere, feels no exultation and no 
aversion on encountering the various agreeable and 
disagreeable * (things of this world). A man’s mind 
is steady, when he withdraws his senses from (all) 
objects of sense, as the tortoise (withdraws) its 
limbs from all sides. Objects of sense withdraw 
themselves from a person who is abstinent ; not so 
the taste (for those objects). But even the taste 
departs from him, when he has seen the Supreme 
The boisterous senses, O son of Kunti ! carry away 
by force the mind even of a wise man, who exerts 
himself (for final emancipation). Restraining them 
all, a man should remain engaged in devotion, 
making me his only resort. For his mind is steady 
whose senses are under his control. The man who 
ponders over objects of sense forms an attachment 
to them ; from (that) attachment is produced desire ; 
and from desire anger is produced ; from anger 
results want of discrimination ; from want of dis- 

' I. e. pleased, without regard to external objects, l)y self-con- 
tcmplation alone. 

“ Cf. Sutta Nipata, p. 3. 

’ The word jubhajubha in this sense also occurs in the Dhainma- 
pada, stanza 78, and in the Maitrt-upanishad, p. 34. 

Sec on this, Wilson’s Kssajs on Sanskrit Literature, vol. iii, 

!>■ 130. 

^ I. e. when the desire is frustrated. 

I. e. between light and wrong. Confusion of meniory=for- 
getfulness of ^'astias and rules prescribed in theip. 
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crimination, confusion of the memory ; from con- 
fusion of the memory, loss of , reason ; and in 
consequence of loss of reason he is utterly ruined. 
But the self-restrained man who moves among ^ 
objects with senses under the control of his own 
self, and free from affection and aversion, obtains 
tranquillity When there is tranquillity, all his 
miseries are destroyed, for the mind o£ him whose 
heart is tranquil soon becomes steady. He who 
is not sell-restrained has no steadiness of mind ; 
nor has he who is not self-restrained perseverance “ 
in the pursuit of self-knowledge ; there is no tran- 
quillity for him who does not persevere in the 
pursuit of self-knowledge ; and whence can there be 
happiness for one who is not tranquil ? For the 
heart which follows ihe rambling senses leads away 
his judgment, as the wind leads a boat astray upon 
the waters. Therefore, O you of mighty arms ! 
his mind is steady whose senses are restrained on 
all sides from object^ of sense. The self-restrained 
man is awake, when it is night for all beings ; and 
when all beings are awake, ibat is the night of the 
right-sec'ing sage ■* He into whom all objects of 
desire enter, as waters enter the ocean, which, 
(though) replenished, (still) keeps its position un- 
moved,— he only obtains tranquillilx' ; not he who 
desires (those) objects of d's'Vc. The man who, 

^ Cf. Sutta Nipata, p. 45. 

- Cf. Maitii-upanishad, p. 1*34, where the commentator explains 
it to mean fieedom from desires. 

For a somewhat simib- use of the word bhavana in this sense, 
comp. Dhammapada, stanza 301. 

^ Spiritual matters are dark as night to the common run of men, 
w^hile they aie wide aw^akc in all wwldly pursuits. With the sage 
the case is exactlj^ the reverse. 
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From food are born (all) creatures ; from rain is the 
production of food ; rain is produced by sacrifices ; 
sacrifices are the result of action ; know that action 
has its source in the Vedas ; the Vedas come from 
the Indestructible. Therefore the all-comprehending 
Vedas are always concerned with sacrifices k He 
who in this world does not turn round the wheel 
revolving thus, is of sinful life, indftlging his senses, 
and, O son of P/'ftha ! he lives in vain. But the 
man who is attached to his self only, who is con- 
tented in his self, and is pleased with his self has 
nothing to do. He has no interest at all in what 
is done, and none whatever in what is not done, in 
this world ; nor is any interest of his dependent 
on any being. Therefore * always perform action, 
which must be performed, without attachment. For 
a man, performing action without attachment, attains 
the Supreme. By action alone, did f^anaka and the 
rest work for perfection And having regard also 
to the keeping of people (to their duties) you should 
perform action. Whatever a great man does, that 
other men also do. And people follow whatever he 
receives as axithority. There is nothing, O son of 
Prftha ! for me to do in (all) the three worlds, 

m 

^ The commcnlatoib explain this to mean that thougli the 
Vedas elucidate all matters, their principal subject is the saciifice. 

The distinctions here are rather nice, — an ordinal y man is 
‘ attached ’ to worldly objects, is ‘ contented ’ with goods <fec., and 
is ‘ pleased ’ with special gains. ^ 

No good or evil accrues to him from anything he does or 
omits to do. 

■* iiridhara says that Ai^^^-una is here told to peiform action, as 
freedom from it is only for the man of true knowledge, which 
Ar^mna is not as yet. 

" I.e. final emancipation ; cf. p. 59 infia, and Jjopanishad, p. 6. 
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nothing to acquire which has not been acquired. 
Still I do engage in action. For should I at any 
time not engage without sloth in action, men 
would follow in my path from all sides, O son of 
IV/thd ! If I did not perform actions, these worlds 
would be destroyed, I should be the cause of caste- 
interminglings ; and I should be ruining these people. 
As the ignorant act, () descendant of Blfarata ! with 
attachment to action, so should a wise man act 
without attachment, wishing to keep the peoplt (to 
their duties). A wise man should not shake the 
convictions of the ignorant who arc aKached to 
action, but acting with devotion (himself) should 
make them apply themselves to all action. He 
whose mind is deluded by egoism thinks himself 
the doer of the actions, which, in every way, are 
done by the (lualities of nature \ But he, O you 
of mighty arms ! who knows the truth about the 
<lifference from qualities and the difference from 
actions forms no ati-ichments, believing that quali- 
ties deal with qualities But those who are deluded 
by the (qualities of nature fo m attachments to the 
actions of the qualii ies A man of perfect knowledge 
should not shake these men of imperfect know- 
ledge (in their convictions). Dedicating all actions 
to me with a mind knowing the relation of the 
supreme and individual self, eu.^.ige in battle without 


‘ The active piinciple is itature, the aggiegate of the three 
qualities; the soul is only the looker-on; cf. inter alia, p. 104 infra. 

* Soil, the difference Uie soul from the collection of qualities, 
viz. the body, senses, &c., and fiom the actions of which they are 
the author. 

’ Qualities (i. e. senses) deal with qualities, i. e. objects of sense. 

* I. e. all mundane affairs. 
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mighty arms ! destroy this unmanageable enemy in 
the shape of desire. 


Chapter IV. 

The Deity said : 

This ev^lasting ^ (system of) demotion I declared 
to the sun, the siin declared it to Manu ^ and Manu 
communicated it to Ikshvaku. Coming thhs by steps, 
it became known to royal sages. But, O terror of 
(your) foes ! that devotion was lost to the world by 
long (lapse) of time. That same primeval devotion 
I have declared to you to-day, seeing that you are 
my devotee and friend, for it is the highest mystery. 

Arinina said : 

Later is your birth ; the birth of the sun is prior. 
How then shall I understand that you declared (this) 
first ? 

The Deity said ; 

I have passed through many births, O Ar^una ! 
and you also. I know them all, but you, O terror 
of (your) foes ! do not know them. Even though 
I am unborn ajid inexhaustible in (my) essence, 
even though I am lord of all beings, still I take up 
the control of my own nature ’, and am born by 


* Because its fruit is imperishable, viz. final emancipation. 

® In the A'/ 4 andogya-upanishad,,Manu is the channel of com- 
munication for some doctrine taught by Pra^gdpati, which Manu 
teaches the ‘ people,’ interpreted by iSankara to mean Ikshvaku, &c. 
(p. 178; see toop. 625). 

’ Nature is what goes to the formation of the material form in 
which he is born; the ‘power’ includes knowledge, omnipotence, 
&c. It is delusive because he is still really ‘ unbprn.’ 
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means of my delusive power. Whensoever, O de- 
scendant of Bharata ! piety languishes, and impiety 
is in the ascendant, I create mjself. I am born age 
after age, for the protection of the good, for the 
destruction of evil-doers, and the establishment of 
piety. Whoever truly knows thus my divine birth 
and work, casts off (this) body and is not born again. 
He comes to mef O Ar^una ! Many from whom 
affection, fear and wrath have departed, who arc 
full of me, who depend on me, and who are purified 
by the penance of knowledge have come into my 
essence. I serve men in the way in which they 
approach me ‘. In every way, O son Gif Pr/thA ! 
men follow in my path *. Desiring the success of 
actions®, men in this wt»rld worship the divinities, 
for in this world of mortals, the success produced 
by action is soon obtained. The fourfold division 
of castes was created by me according to the ap- 
portionment of qualities and duties. But though 
I am its author, know me to be mexhaustible, and 
not the author. Act' 'iis defile me not. I have no 
attachment to the fruit of actions. He who knows 
me thus is not tied down y actions. Knowing 
this, the men of oKl who wished for final emancipa- 
tion, performed action. Therefore do you, too, 
perform action as was done by men of old in olden 
times. Even sages are confused as to what is 

^ Cf. SuUa Nipata, p. 73, ^ Cf, infra, p. 61. 

I. e. I give to each worshipper what is proper for him. 

* The original words used here occur before in a different sense 
(see p. 55). Here the meaning is that to whomsoever directly ad- 
dressed, all worship is worship of me (see p. 84). Jn the whole 
passage, Kmhwa says that the Deity is not chargeable with partiality 
on account of the variety of human qualities and states. 

Such as acquisition of sons, cattle, &c. 

[8] E 
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action, what inaction. Therefore I will speak to 
you about action, and learning that, you will be freed 
from (this world of) evil. One must possess know- 
ledge about action ; one must also possess knowledge 
about prohibited action ; and again one must possess 
knowledge about inaction. The truth regarding 
action is abstruse. He is wise among men, he is 
possessed of devotion, and perfbrms all actions ’, 
who sees inaction in action, and action in inaction. 
The wise call him learned, whose acts are all free 
from desires and fancies, and whose actions arc 
burnt down by the fire of knowledge. Forsaking 
all attachment to the fruit of action, always con- 
tented, dependent on none, he does nothing at all, 
though he engages in action. Devoid of expecta- 
tions, restraining the mind and the self, and casting 
off all belongings he incurs no sin, performing 
actions merely for the sake of the body \ Satisfied 
with earnings coming sj)ontaneously rising above 
the pairs of opposites, free from all animosity, and 
equable on success or ill-success, he is not fettered 
down, even though he performs (actions). The acts 
of one who is devoid of attachment, who is free ’, 
whose mind is fixed on knowledge, and who performs 
action for (the purpose of) the sacrifice® are all 

' Devoted though pei forming all actions. 

“ ‘Appropriating nothing,' at Sutta Nipdta, p. loi, seems to be 
the same idea. ‘ Self ’ just before this means senses. 

” Preferably, perhaps, ‘with the body only.’ But 5ahkaid 
rejects this. 

* Cf. infra, p. tor ; and Sutta Nipata, p. 12 . 

' The commentators vary in their interpretations of this word 
(mukta), but the common point appears to be ‘ free from attachment 
to worldly concerns.’ Cf. Sutta Nipata, p. 8. 

' Sacrifice here apparently means every act for the attainment of 
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destroyed. Brahman is the oblation ; with Brahman 
(as a sacrificial instrument) it is offered up ; Brahman 
is in the fire ; and by Brahman it is thrown ; and 
Brahman, too, is the goal to which he proceeds who 
meditates on Brahman in the action *. Some de- 
votees perform the sacrifice to the gods, some offer 
up the sacrifice by the sacrifice itself in the fire 
of Brahman Ctthers offer up the sens'es, such as 
the sense pf hearing and others, in the fires of 
restraint ' ; others offer up the objects of sense, such 
as sound and so forth, into the fires of the senses *. 
Some again offer up all the operations of the senses 
and the operations of the life-breaths into*^the fire of 
devotion by self-i'estraint ®, kindled by knowledge. 
Others jierform the sacrifice of wealth, the sacrifice 
of [lenance, the sacrifice of concentration of mind, 
the sacrifice of Vedic study and of knowledge, and 
others are ascetics of rigid vows. Some offer up 
the upward life-breath into the downward life-breath, 
and the downward life-breath into the upper life- 
breath, and stopjjing ap the motions of the upward 
and downward life-breaths, devote themselves to the 
restraint of the life-breaths . Others, who (take) 

the bupienie; cf. supra, j*. 53. In Afvaldyana G/ /liya-sulra 1 , i, 5, 
a text is cited ‘ salutation verily is a sacrifice/ 

^ This thoiough identification with the Biahman explains why 
the^ action is ‘ destroyed ’ and does not ‘ fetter ' the doer. 

^ I. e. all acts, leligious and other, ouered up to the Brahman in 
the mode above stated. 

^ Piactise ‘yoga’ and other like exercises. 

^ Remaining unattached to sensuous enjoyments. 

’ Stopping the bodily operations mentioned, and engaging in 
contemplation. 

This is called Brahmaya^wa, Ajvalayana Grfhya-sfitra III, i, 3. 

’ Maitri-upanisl^d, p. 129. 


E 2 
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limited food, offer up the life-breaths into the life- 
breaths. All of these, conversant with the sacrifice, 
have their sins destroyed by the sacrifice. Those 
who eat the nectar-like leavings of the sacrifice 
repair to the eternal Brahman ^ This world is 
not for those who perform no sacrifice, whence 
(then) the other, O best of the Keturavas ! Thus 
sacrifices 6f various sorts are laid down in the 
Vedas. Know them all to be produced from action 
and knowing this you will be released (from the 
fetters of this world). The sacrifice of knowledge, 
O terror of (your) foes ! is superior to the sacrifice 
of wealth, for action, O son of Pr/tha ! is wholly 
and entirely comprehended in knowledge. That ■* 
you should learn by salutation, question, and service*. 
The men of knowledge who perceive the truth will 
teach knowledge to you. Having learnt that, O son 
of ! you will not again fall thus into delusion ; 

and by means of it, you will see all beings, without 
exception, first in yourself, and then in me Even 
if you are the most sinful of all sinful men, you 
will cross over all trespasses by means of the 
boat of knowledge alone. As a fire well kindled, 
O Ar^una ! reduces fuel to ashes, so the fire of 
knowledge reduces all actions to ashes ®. For there 
is in this world no means of sanctification like know- 
ledge’, and that one perfected by devotion finds 


■ Supra, p. 53. 

* Operations of mind, senses, &c. ; cf. supra, p. 54. 

^ I. e. knowledge. 

* Addressed to men of knowledge. Cf. Mu/z^^akopanishad, p. 282. 
^ The essential unity of the supreme and individual soul and the 

whole universe. Cf. Lopanishad, pp. 13, 14. 

® Supra, p. 60. ^ Sutta Nipata, p. 48. 
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within one’s self in time. He who has faith, whose 
senses are restrained, and who is assiduous, obtains 
knowledge Obtaining knowledge, he acquires, 
without delay, the highest tranquillity. He who is 
ignorant and devoid of faith, and whose self is full 
of misgivings, is ruined. Not this world, not the 
next, nor happiness, is for him whose self is full 
of misgivings. Actions, O Dhanaw^aya ! do not 
fetter one v^ho is self-possessed who has renounced 
action by devotion, and who has destroyed mis- 
givings by knowledge. Therefore, O descendant 
of Bharata ! destroy, with the sword of knowledge, 
these misgivings of yours which fill yoiir..mind, and 
which are produced from ignorance. Engage in 
devotion. Arise ! 


ClI.\PTER V. 

Ar^na said : 

O Kr/sh//a ! you praise renunciation of actions 
and also the pursuit them). Tell me determinately 
which one of these two is superior. 

The 1 )eity said : 

Renunciation and pursuit of action are both 
instruments of happiness. But of the two, pursuit 
of action is superior to renunciation of action. He 
should be understood to be always an ascetic®, 
who has no aversion and no desire. For, O you 
of mighty arms ! he who is free from the pairs of 
opposites is easily released from (all) bonds. Children 
— not wise men — talk of sdhkhya and yoga as dis- 

* Sulla Nipaia, p. 49. “ Cautious, free from heedlessness. 

“ I. e. one who has performed ‘ renunciation.' 
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tinct. One who pursues either well obtains the fruit 
of both. The seat which the sihkhyas obtain is 
reached by the yogas ^ also. He sees (truly), who 
sees the Scihkhya and yoga as one. Renunciation, 
O you of mighty arms ! is difficult to reach without 
devotion; the sage possessed of devotion attains 
Brahman “ without delay. He wjio is possessed of 
devotion, whose self is pure, wHo has restrained 
his self'*, and who has controlled his senses, and 
who identifies his self with every being, is not 
tamted though he performs (actions). The man of 
devotion, who knows the truth, thinks he does 
nothing at all, when he sees hears, touches, 
smells, eats, moves, sleeps, breathes, talks, throws 
out '*, takes, opens or closes the eyelids ; he holds 
that the senses deal with the objects of the senses. 
He who, casting off (all) attachment, performs actions 
dedicating them to Brahman, is not tainted by sin, 
as the lotus-leaf® (is not tainted) by water. De- 
votees, casting off attachment, perform actions for 
attaining purity of self, with the body, the mind, the 
understanding, or even the senses — (all) free (from 

^ Those who follow the yo<»a ‘i)ath/ The form is noteworthy, 
grammatically. 

I. attains true renunciation,’ says .Sankara; .Viidhara says, 
‘ attains Brahman, after becoming a ‘‘ renouncer.” ’ 

" Here self is explained as body; in the line which goes before 
it is explained as heart. 

These are the various operations of the organs of perception, 
action, &c. 

Excretions, &c. 

A very common simile. Cf, inter alia Af/zandogya-upanishad, 
p. 276 ; Sutta Nipata, pp. 107-134 ; and Davids’ Buddhism, p. 158 
note. 

Body = bathing, &c. ; mind = meditation, &c. ; understanding = 
ascertainment of truth; senses = hearing and celebrating God’s name. 
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egoistic notions). He who is possessed of devotion, 
abandoning the fruit of actions, attains the highest 
tranquillity. He who is without devotion, and 
attached to the fruit (of action), is tied down by 
(reason of his) acting in consequence of (some) 
desire. The self-restrained, embodied (self) lies at 
ease within the city of nine portals *, renouncing all 
actions by the nfind, not doing nor causing (any- 
thing) to bp done. The Lord is not the cause of 
actions, or of the capacity of performing actions 
amongst men, or of the connexion of action and 
fruit. But nature only works. The Lord receives 
no one’s sin, nor merit either. Knovdedge is 
enveloped by ignorance, hence all creatures are 
deluded ’. But to those who have destroyed that 
ignorance by knowledge of the self, (such) know- 
ledge, like the sun, shows forth that supreme 
(principle). And those whose mind is (centred) on 
it, whose (very) self it is, who are thoroughly 
devoted to it, and whose final goal it is, go 
never to return, ha ing their sins destroyed by 
knowledge. The wise look upon a Brahmawa 
possessed of learning and hamility, on a cow, an 
elephant, a dog, and a 6Vapaka, as alike Even 
here, those have conquered the material world, 
whose mind rests in equability ; since Brahman is 
free from defects and equable, therefore they rest in 


’ Cf. Prafnopanishad, p. 202 ; 5 ’vetajvalara, p. 332 ; Sutta NipSta, 
p. ^) 2 . The KaMopanishad has eleven portals (p, 132). The nine 
are the eyes, nostrils, ears, mouth, and the two for excretions. 

“ As regards the Lord’s i elation to man’s merit or sin. 

’ As manifestations of Brahman, though of different qualities and 
classes. As to A'vapSka, a very low caste, see Sutta Nipata, p. 36. 

^ As stated in tjje preceding wordg. 
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Brahman. He who knows Brahman, whose mind 
is steady, who is not deluded, and who rests in 
Brahman, does not exult on finding anything agree- 
able, nor does he grieve on finding anything disagree- 
able’. One whose self is not attached to external 
objects, obtains the happiness that is in (one’s) self ; 
and by means of concentration of mind, joining one’s 
self (with the Brahman), one obtains indestructible 
happiness. For the enjoyments born of, contact (be- 
tween senses and their objects) are, indeed, sources 
of misery ; they have a beginning as well ds an end 
O son of Kunti ! a wise man feels no pleasure 
in them. He who even in this world, before his 
release from the body, is able to bear the agitations 
produced from desire and wrath, is a devoted man, 
he is a happy man. The devotee whose happiness 
is within (himself), whose recreation is within (him- 
self), and whose light (of knowledge) also is within 
(himself), becoming (one with) the Brahman ‘, obtains 
the Brahmic bliss \ The sages whose sins have 
perished, whose misgivings are destroyed, who are 
self-restrained, and who are intent on the welfare 
of all beings obtain the Brahmic bliss. To the 
ascetics, who are free from desire and wrath ®, and 
whose minds are restrained, and who have know- 
ledge of the self, the Brahmic bliss is on both sides 
(of death). The sage who excludes (from his mind) 


' Ka/Aopanishad, p. loo. ® Cf. supra, p. 44. 

® He is one with the Brahman as he is intent exclusively on the 
Brahman. 

^ The bliss of assimilation with the Biahman, or, as Mmdnu,fa 
puts it, the bliss of direct knowledge of the self. 

® Sutla NipSta, p. 39 ; also Davids’ Buddhism, p. 109. 

'■ Cf. Suita NipSta, p. 3. 
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external objects, (concentrates) the visual power 
between the brows \ and making the upward and 
downward life-breaths even, confines their move- 
ments within the nose, who restrains senses, mind, 
and understanding whose highest goal is final 
emancipation, from whom desire, fear, and wrath 
have departed, is, indeed, for ever released (from 
birth and death).* He knowing me to be* the enjoyer 
of all sacr^ces and penances, the great Lord of all 
worlds, and the friend of all beings, attains tran- 
quillity. 


Chap'ier VI. 

The Deity said : 

He who, regardless of the fruit of actions, per- 
forms the actions which ought to be performed, is 
the devotee and renouncer ; not he who discards the 
(sacred) fires *, nor he who performs no acts. Know, 
O son of Pawofu ! that what is called renunciation is 
devotion; for nobody becomes a devotee who has 
not renounced (all) fancies ^ To the sage who wishes 
to rise to devotion, action i said to be a means, and 
to him, when he has risen to devotion, tranquillity® 
is said to be a means. When one does not attach 
oneself to objects of sense, nor to action, renouncing 
all fancies, then one is said to have risen to devotion. 
(A man) should elevate his self by his self® ; he should 
not debase his self, for even (a man's) own self is his 

' Cf infia, p. 78. ® P. 57 and KaMopanishad, p. 157. 

* Which arerequiied for oi dinary religious rites. 

^ Which are the can’ve of desires ; see supra, p. 50. 

Abandonment of distracting actions; means scil. to peifect 
knowledge, says *Siidhara. 

I. e. hy means of a mind possessed of true discrimination. 
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friend, (a man’s) own self is also his enemy \ To 
him who has subjugated his self by his self^, his 
self is a friend ; but to him who has not restrained 
his self, his own self behaves inimically, like an 
enemy. The self of one who has subjugated his self 
and is tranquil, is absolutely concentrated (on itself), 
in the midst of cold and heat, pleasure and pain, as 
well as honour and dishonour. Tfte devotee whose 
self is contented with knowledge and experience *, 
who is unmoved who has restrained his senses, and 
to whom a sod, a stone, and gold are alike, is said 
to be devoted. And he is esteemed highest, who 
thinks alike'’ about well-wishers, friends, and enemies, 
and those who are indifferent, and those who take 
part with both sides, and those who are objects of 
hatred, and relatives, as well as about the good and 
the sinful. A devotee should constantly devote his 
self to abstraction, remaining in a secret place'*, 
alone, with his mind and self' restrained, without 
expectations, and without belongings. Fixing his 
seat firmly in a clean ” place, not too high nor too 
low, and covered over with a sheet of cloth, a deer- 
skin, and (blades of) Kirm (grass), — and there seated 

on (that) seat, fixing his mind exclusively on one 

« 

' Self is here explained as mind, ihe unsteadiness of which 
prevents the acquisition of devotion, p. 71. 

^ This means restraining senses by mind. See Maitii-upa- 
nishad, p. 180. 

'' Supra, p. 57. * By any qf the vexations of the world. 

Le. is free from affection or aversion towards them. 

® ‘ Release from society ' is insisted on at Sutta Nipata, p. 55. 

Self is here explained as senses ; in the previous clause as mind. 

® This requisite is prescribed by many authorities. Cf. A'lian- 
dogya-upanishad, p. 626; Maitri,p. 156; ivetS^vatara, pp. 318,319; 
and A^valayana (Gr/hya-sfltra) III, 2, 2, for Ved^ study too. 
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point, with the workings of the minds and senses 
restrained, he should practise devotion for purity of 
self. Holding his body, head, and neck even and 
unmoved, (remaining) steady, looking at the tip of 
his own nose \ and not looking about in (all) 
directions, with a tranquil self, devoid of fear, and 
adhering to the rules of Brahma/’arins he should 
restrain his mind^ and (concentrate it) on me, and 
sit down engaged in devotion, regarding me as his 
final goal. Thus constantly devoting his self to 
abstraction, a devotee whose mind is restrained, 
attains that tranquillity which culminates in final 
emancipation, and assimilation with me. ** Devotion 
is not his, O Ar^funa ! who eats too much, nor his 
who cats not at all ; not his w'ho is addicted to too 
much sleep, nor his who is (ever) awake. That 
devotion which destroys (all) misery is his, who 
takes due food and exercise ^ who toils duly in all 
works, and who sleeps and awakes (in) due (time) *. 
When (a man’s) mind well restrained becomes steady 
upon the self alone, nien he being indifferent to all 
objects of desire, is said to be devoted. As a light 
•Standing in a windless (place) flickers not, that is 
declared to be the parallel for a devotee, whose mind 
is restrained, and -who devotes his self to abstraction. 
That (mental condition), in which the mind restrained 
by practice of abstraction, ceases to work ; in which 

' Cf. KumSrasambbava, Canto III, 47. This is done in order to 
prevent the sight from rambling — a total closing of the eyes being 
objectionable as leading to sleep. 

® See these in Apastamba (p. 7 in this series ) ; and cf. Sutta 
NipSia, pp. 159,160; and Max Mailer’s Hibbert Lectures, p. 158. 
* •* Cf. Sutta Nipata, pp. 28, 95. 

* Buddhism shows similar injunctions. Cf. Sutta NipSla, pp. 21, 
2S, 95 ; and Dhasnmapada, stanza 8. 
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too, one seeing the self by the self^, is pleased in 
the self ; in which one experiences that infinite happi- 
ness which transcends the senses, and which can be 
grasped by the understanding only ; and adhering to 
which, one never swerves from the truth ; acquiring 
which, one thinks no other acquisition higher than it ; 
and adhering to which, one is not shaken off even by 
great misery ; that should be undefstood to be called 
devotion in which there is a severance, of all con- 
nexion with pain. That devotion should be practised 
with steadiness and with an undesponding heart. 
Abandoning, without exception, all desires ', which 
are produced from fancies, and restraining the whole 
group of the senses on all sides by the mind only 
one should by slow steps become quiescent with 
a firm resolve coupled with courage ^ ; and fixing 
the mind upon the self, should think of nothing. 
Wherever the active and unsteady mind breaks 
forth ", there one should ever restrain it, and fix it 
steadily on the self alone. The highest happiness 
comes to .such a devotee, whose mind is fully 
tranquil, in whom the quality of passion has been 
suppressed, who is free from sin, and who is become 
(one with) the Brahman. Thus constantly devoting 
his self to abstraction, a devotee, freed from sin, 
easily obtains that supreme happiness — contact with 
the Brahman ’. He who has devoted his self to ab- 
straction, by devotion, looking alike on everything. 


’ Sees the highest principle by a mind purified by absti action. 

® Cf. SuttaNipfita, p. 62. * Cf. supra, p. 53. 

* I. e. cease to think of objects of sense. Cf. supra, p. 69. 

" I. e. an undespairing and firm resolution that devotion will be 
achieved ultimately. 

® Cf. Sutta Nip&ta, p. 106. ’ Assimilation with the Brahman. 
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sees the self abiding in all beings, and all beings in 
the self ^ To him who sees me in everything, and 
everything in me, I am never lost, and he is not 
lost to me ^ The devotee who worships me abiding 
in all beings, holding that all is one lives in me, 
however he may be living ^ That devotee, O 
Ar^una ! is deemed to be the best, who looks alike 
on pleasure or fain, whatever it may* be, in all 
(creatures),, comparing all with his own (pleasure 
or pain) ®. 

Ar^mna said : 

I cannot sec, O destroyer of Madhu ! (how) 
the sustained existence (is to be secured) of this 
devotion by means of equanimity which you have 
declared — in consequence of fickleness. For, O 
Kr/sh;/a ! the mind is fickle, boisterous strong, and 
obstinate ; and I think that to restrain it is as 
difficult as (to restrain) the wind. 

The Deity said ; 

Doubtless, O you of mighty arms! the mind is 
difficult to restrain, and fickle Still, O son of 
Kunti * it may be restrained ^y constant practice and 
by indifference (to worldly objects). It is my belief, 
that devotion is hard to obtain for one who does not 
restrain his self. But by one who is self-restrained 

’ Realises the essential unity of e\ r, thing. 

He has access to me, and I am kind to him. 

’ Cf. Ifopanishad, p. 13. 

* ‘Even abandoning all action,’ says 5 ndhara; and cf.infia,p. 105. 

’ Who believes that pleasuie and pain are as much liked or 
disliked by others as by nimself, and puts himself in fact in the 
place of others. 

Troublesome to the body, senses, <fec. 

’’ Cf. Dhammaj^ada, stanza 33 seq. 
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and egoism thus is my nature divided eightfold. 
But this is a lower (form of my) nature. Know 
(that there is) another (form of my) nature, and 
higher than this, which is animate, O you of mighty 
arms ! and by which this universe is upheld. Know 
that all things have these (for their) source ^ I am 
the producer and the destroyer of the whole universe. 
There is nothing else, O Dhanaw^ya ! higher than 
myself ; all this is woven upon me, like j;iumbers of 
pearls upon a thread I am the taste in water, O 
son of Kuntt ! I am the light of the sun and moon. 
I am ‘ Om in all the Vedas, sound ’ in space, and 
manliness in human beings ; I am the fragrant smell 
in the earth, refulgence in the fire ; I am life in all 
beings, and penance ® in those who perform penance. 
Know me, O son of IVftha ! to be the eternal seed 
of all beings ; I am the discernment of the discerning 
ones, and I the glory of the glorious I am also 
the strength, unaccompanied by fondness or desire **, 
of the strong. And, O chief of the descendants of 
Bharata ! I am love unopposed to piety ’’ among all 

' This accoids with the S.inkh}a philosophy. See chapter I, 
suUa 6 1 of the cuirent aphoiisms. 

* Cf. infia, p. 105. ' Cf. Mu«</akopanishaci, p. 298. 

■* Infra, p. 79. cf. Goldstucker’s Remains, I, 14, 122; Yoga- 
shtras I, 27. 

“ I. e. the occult essence which underlies all these and the other 
qualities of the vai ious things mentioned. 

® I. e. power to bear the pairs of opposites. 

^ Gloiy here seems to mean dignity, greatness. 

* Desire is the wish to obtain new things ; fondness is the 
anxiety to retain what has been obtained. The strength here 
spoken of, therefore, is that which is applied to the performance 
of one’s own duties only. 

® I. c. indulged within the bounds allowed by the lules of the 
6'dstras, namely, for the procreation of sons &c. qply. 
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beings. And all entities which are of the quality of 
goodness, and those which are of the quality of 
passion and of darkness, know that they are, indeed, 
all from me ; lam not in them, but they are in me 
The whole universe deluded by these three states of 
mind, developed from the qualities, does not know 
me, who am beyond them and inexhaustible ; for 
this delusion of nfine, developed from the qualities, 
is divine and difficult to transcend. Those who resort 
to me alone cross beyond this delusion. Wicked 
men, doers of evil (acts), who are deluded, who 
are deprived of their knowledge by (this) delusion, 
and who incline to the demoniac state of mind do 
not resort to me. But O Ar^una ! doers of good 
(acts) of four classes worship me ; one who is dis- 
tressed, one who is seeking after knov'ledge, one who 
wants wealth, and one, O chief of the descendants of 
Bharata ! who is possessed of knowledge. Of these, 
he who is possessed of knowledge, who is always 
devoted, and whose worship is (addressed) to one 
(Being) only, is esteemed highest. For to the man 
of knowledge I am dear above all things, and he is 
dear to me. All these are noble. But the man 
possessed of knowledge is deemed by me to be my 
own self. For he with (his) self devoted to abstrac- 
tion, has taken to me as the goal than which there is 
nothing higher. At the end of many lives, the man 
possessed of knowledge approc nes me, (believing) 
that V^lsudeva is everything. Such a high-souled 
man is very hard to find. Those who are deprived 
of knowledge by various desires approach other 


[8] 


’ They do not dominate over me, I rule them. 
= Infra, 115. 
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divinities, observing various regulations’, and con- 
trolled by their own natures Whichever form (of 
deity) any worshipper wishes to worship with faith, 
to that form I render his faith steady. Possessed of 
that faith, he seeks to propitiate (the deity in) that 
(form), and obtains from it those beneficial things 
which he desires, (though they are) really given by me. 
But the fruit thus (obtained) by thtm, who have little 
judgment, is perishable. Those who worship the 
divinities go to the divinities •*, and my worshippers, 
too, go to me. The undiscerning ones, not knowing 
my transcendent and inexhaustible essence, than 
which there is nothing higher, think me, who am un- 
perceived, to have become perceptible *. Surrounded 
by the delusion of my mystic power ^ I am not 
manifest to all. This deluded world knows not me 
unborn and inexhaustible. I know, O Ar^una ! the 
things which have been, those which are, and those 
which are to be. But me nobody knows. All beings, 
O terror of (your) foes ! are deluded at the time of 
birth, by the delusion, O descendant of Bharata ! 
caused by the pairs of opposites arising from desire 
and aversion. But the men of meritorious actions, 
whose sins have terminated, worship me, being 
released from the delusion (caused) by the pairs of 


* Fastb and so forth. 

* Which are the result of the actions done in pievious lives. 

” And the divinities aic not eternal, so the fruit obtained is 
ephemeral. 

* The ignorant do not know the real divinity of Vish«u, thinking 
him to be no highei than as he is seen in the human form. This 
gives them an inadequate notion of the pmity and eternity of the 
happiness to be obtained by woishipj)ing him ; cf. infra, p. 83. 

“ The veil sui rounding me is cieated by my mysterious power, 
and that everybody cannot pieice through; cf. 2s.aMa, p. 117. 
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opposites, and being firm in their beliefs Those 
who, resting on me, work for release from old age 
and death know the Brahman ”, the whole Adhyi- 
tma, and all action. And those who know me with 
the Adhibhhta, the Adhidaiva, and the Adhiya^/7a, 
having minds devoted to abstraction, know me at 
the time of departjjre (from this world). 


Chapter VIII. 

Ar^una said : 

What is that Brahman, what the AdhyAtma, and 
what, O best of beings ! is action ? And what is 
called the AdhibhAta And who is the Adhiya^^wa, 
and how in this body, O destroyer of Madhu ? 
And how, too, are you to be known at the time of 
departure (from this world) by those who restrain 
their seifs ? 

The Deity said : 

The Brahman is the supr<. me, the indestructible. 
Its manifestation (as an individual self) is called the 
AdhyAtma. The offering (of an oblation to any 
divinity), which is the cause of the production and 
development of all things, is named action. The 
AdhibhAta is all perishable tu'^gs. The Adhidai- 
vata is the (primal) being. And the Adhiya^wa, O 
best of embodied (beings) ! is I myself in this body ^ 


’ Concerning the supunie principle and the mode of wor- 
shipping it. 

* Cf. infra, p. 1 09. ^ See the next chapter. 

* AdhyAtma where it occurs befofe (e. g. p. 55) has been ren- 
dered ‘ the relation,Between the supieme and individual soul.’ As to 

F 2 
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And he who leaves this body and departs (from this 
world) remembering me in (his) last moments, comes 
into my essence. There is no doubt of that. Also 
whichever form^ (of deity) he remembers when he 
finally leaves this body, to that he goes, O son of 
Kunti ! having been used to ponder on it. Therefore, 
at all times remember me, and engage in battle. Fixing 
your mind and understanding on me, you will come to 
me, there is no doubt. He who thinks of tiie supreme 
divine Being, O son of Pr/thd! with a mind not (running) 
to other (objects), and possessed of abstraction in the 
shape of continuous meditation (about the supreme), 
goes to him. He who, possessed of reverence (for 
the supreme Being) with a steady mind, and with 
the power of devotion, properly concentrates the 
life-breath between the brows ^ and meditates on 
the ancient Seer, the ruler, more minute than the 
minutest atom ■*, the supporter of all, who is of an 
unthinkable form, whose brilliance is like that of the 
sun, and who is beyond all darkness S he attains 
to that transcendent and divine Being. I will tell 
you briefly about the seat, which those who know 
the Vedas declare to be indestructible; which is 
entered by ascetics from whom all desires have 
departed ; and wishing for which, people pursue the 


action, cf. pp. 53, 54. Adhibhfiia is apparently the whole inanimate 
creation, and Adhidaivata is the being supposed to dwell in the 
sun. Adhiya^v 7 a is Kr/shwa. Cf. too pp. 113, 114* 

^ Some commentators say ‘ whatever thing * generally. The 
‘form* remembered in one^s last moments would be that which 
had been most often meditated on during life. 

* Cf. supra, p. 67. ® Ka/Aa, p. 105 ; ^Sveta^vatara, p. 333. 

* Cf. -Svetajvatara-upanishad, p. 327. 

® Ka/Aopanibhad, p. 102. 
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mode of life of BrahmaHrins ^ He who leaves the 
body and departs (from this world), stopping up all 
passages and confining the mind within the heart 
placing the life-breath in the head, and adhering 
to uninterrupted meditation *, repeating the single 
syllable ‘ Om,’ (signifying) the eternal Brahman and 
meditating on me, he reaches the highest goal. 
To the devotee vWio constantly practises abstraction, 
O son of PWthA ! and who with a mind not (turned) 
to anything else, is ever and constantly meditating 
on me, I am easy of access. The high-souled ones, 
who achieve the highest perfection, attaining to me, 
do not again come to life, which is transient, a 
home of woes''. All worlds, O Ar^’una! up to the 
world of Brahman, arc (destined) to return But, 
0 son of Kunti ! after attaining to me, there is no 
birth again. Those who know a day of Brahman 
to end after one thousand ages, and the night to 
terminate after one thousand ages, are the persons 


^ As to l 3 ialiniaXaiins, see supra, j). 69. 

2 ‘I'he senses,' say the comnientatois. Might it not lefer to the 
*nine iioitals’ at p. 65 supia? Sec Jso, howevei, p. 108. 

I. e. thinking of iiOthing, making the mind cease to work. 
Cf. Maitii-upanishad, p. 179. 

^ Cf. Maitii-upanishad, p. 17,0, unintenupLed, like ‘oil when 
pouied out.’ sa}s ihc comincntatoi. 

^ Cf. AOiandogya-upanishad, p. 151 ; Man-lukya, pp, 330-388 
(Om IS all- -past, present, and futur 1 N’r/si^/dia Tapini, pp, no, 
117, 17 1 ; Maitii, p. 140; Prama, j). 2 ^ 0 , On the opening passage 
of the A^Aandogya, 5 ’ahkara says, ‘Om is the closest designation of 
the supieme Being. He is pleased when it is pronounced, as people 
are at the mention of a favourite n\me.’ See also Max MUller, 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 84, GoldsluckePs Remains, I, 122. 

® See infra, p. 86 ; and cf. Sutta Nipata, p. 125. 

^ They arc only temporary, not the everlasting seats of the 
soul. 
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who know day and night K On the advent of day, 
all perceptible things are produced from the unper- 
ceived ; and on the advent of night they dissolve in 
that same (principle) called the unperceived. This 
same assemblage of entities, being produced again and 
again, dissolves on the advent of night, and, O son 
of Prithei ! issues forth on the advent of day, without 
a will of its own But there is another entity, 
unperceived and eternal, and distinct from this un- 
perccived (principle), which is not destroyed when 
all entities are destroyed. It is called the unper- 
ceived, the indestructible ; they call it the highest 
goal. Attaining to it, none returns •*. That is my 
supreme abode. That supreme Being, O son of 
Pr/thA ! he in whom all these entities dwell ^ and 
by whom all this is permeated, is to be attained to 
by reverence not (<lirected) to another. I will state 
the times, C) descendant of Bharata ! at which 
devotees departing (from this world) go, never to 
return, or to return. The fire, the flame the day, 

' Cf. Manu I, 73. 6’ankara says, lhal this explains why the 
abodes of Brahma and olheis arc said to he not lasting. They 
are limited by time. As to ages, -.STidhara says, a human year 
is a day and night of the gods. Twelve thousand years made 
of such days and nights make up the four ages : one thousand 
such ' quaternions of ages ’ make up a day, and another thousand 
a night of Brahma. Of such days and nights Brahma has a 
hundred years to live. At the close of his life, the universe is 
destroyed. 

" Cf. p. 82 infra; also Manu-sm;;/ti I, 52 ; and Kalidasa's Ku- 
marasambhava II, 8. 

Cf. KaMopanishad, p. 149 ; and also p. 112 infra. 

^ I. e. by whom, as the cause of them, all these entities are sup- 
ported; cf. p. 82 infra. 

^ A’rJdhara understands ‘the time when,' in the sentence pre- 
ceding tins, to mean ^ the path indicated by a de^ity pre&iding over 
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the bright fortnight, the six months of the northern 
solstice, departing (from the world) in these, those 
who know the Brahman go to the Brahman. Smoke, 
night, the dark fortnight, the six months of the 
southern solstice, (dying) in these, the devotee goes 
to the lunar light and returns These two paths, 
bright and dark, are deemed to be eternal in this 
v'orld ^ By the dhc, (a man) goes never* to return, 
by the othfr he comes back. Knowing these two 
paths, O son of Pr/tha ! no devotee is deluded 
Therefore at all times be possessed of devotion, O 
Ar^una ! A devotee knowing all this obtains all 
the holy fruit which is prescribed for (study of) the 
Vedas, for sacrifices, and also for penances and gifts, 
and he attains to the highest and primeval scat. 


ClIAPTFR IX. 

Now I will speak to you, who arc not given to 
carping, of that most mysterious knowledge, accom- 
panied by experience, by knowing which you will 
be released from evil. It is the chief among the 
sciences, the chief among the mysteries. It is the 
best means of sanctification. It is imperishable, not 

time, by which ; ’ and the fire-flame as included in this, though 
having no connexion with time. .Saiikara agrees, though he also 
suggests that fire means a deity presiding over time. I own I have 
no clear notion of the meaning, of these verses. Cf. A’i^andogya, 
p. 342; Birfhad-arawyaka-upanishad, p. 10,157 seq. 

* Cf. Prajna-upanishad, p. 64 ; and Aaitraka Bh.tshya, p. 747 seq. 

° I. e. for those who are fitted for knowledge or action. 

^ I. e. does not desire heaven, but devotes himself to the supreme 
Being, seeing that heavenly bliss is only temporary, 

* All that is stated in this chapter. 
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opposed to the sacred law. It is to be apprehended 
directly ^ and is easy to practise. O terror of your 
foes ! those men who have no faith in this holy 
doctrine, return to the path of this mortal world, 
without attaining to me. This whole universe is 
pervaded by me in an unperceived form. All entities 
live in me, but I do not live in them^ Nor yet 
do all entities live in me. See *my divine power. 
Supporting all entities and producing »all entities, 
my self lives not in (those) entities. As the great 
and ubiquitous atmosphere always remains in space, 
know that similarly all entities live in me •*. At the 
expiration of a Kalpa, O son of Kunti ! all entities 
enter my nature ; and at the beginning of a Kalpa, 

I again bring them forth. Taking the control of 
my own nature *, I bring forth again and again this 
whole collection of entities, without a will of its 
own®, by the power of nature. But, O Ar^una ! 
these actions do not fetter ® me, who remain like 
one unconcerned, and who am unattached to those 
actions. Nature gives birth to movables and im- 
movables through me, the supervisor, and by reason 
of that O son of Kunti • the universe revolves. 
Deluded people of vain hopes, vain acts, vain know- 

* I. e. by immediate consciousness, not rnedidtely ; ‘not opposed 
to the sacied law,' i.e. like the iyena sacufice for dcstioying a foe. 

® Because he is untainted by anything. And therefoie also the 
entities do not live in him, as said in the next sentence. See p. 8o 
supra. 

As space is untainted and unaffected by the air which remains 
in it, so am I by the entities. 

^ Supra, p 58. Natuie=the unperceived principle. 

^ Cf. p. 80 supra. 

^ 1 am not affected by the differences in the conditions of these 
entities. Viz. the supervision. 
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ledge S whose minds are disordered, and who are 
inclined to the delusive nature of Asuras and Ra- 
kshasas, not knowing my highest nature as great 
lord of all entities, disregard me as I have assumed 
a human body But the high-souled ones, O son 
of P;7thd ! who are inclined to the godlike nature, 
knowing me as the inexhaustible source of (all) enti- 
ties, worship me with minds not (turnedjr elsewhere. 
Constantly. glorifying me, and exerting themselves ^ 
firm in their vows *, and saluting me with reverence, 
they worship me, being always devoted. And others 
again, offering up the sacrifice of knowlcdge,^worship 
me as one, as distinct, and as all-pervading in nume- 
rous forms"'. I am the Kratii I am the Yagwa, 
I am the Svadhd, I the product of the herbs. I am 
the sacred verse. I too am the sacrificial butter, 
and I the fire, I the offering f am the father of this 
universe, the mother, the creator, the grandsirc, the 
thing to be known, the means of sanctification, 
the syllable Cm the Saman, and Yagus also; 
the goal, the sustaincr, the lord, the supervisor, the 


^ IIoj)c, viz, that some other deity will give them what they 
want ; acts, vain as not offered to the supreme ; knowledge, vain 
as abounding in foolish doubts, &c. 

Cf. p. 76 supra. 

" For a knowledge of the supreme or for the means of such 
kno\\ ledge. 

^ Vows = veracity, haimlessncss, &c. 

Sacrifice of knowledge, viz. 4 hc knowledge that Vasudeva is all; 
as one=bP'lieving that all is one ; as distinct = believing that sun, 
moon, &c. are different mrinifestations of ‘ me.* 

® Kratu is a Vedic sacrifice ; Ya^^/za, a sacrifice laid down in 
Smmis. Svadha = offering to the manes; ‘product of the herbs*= 
food prepared from vegetables, or medicine. 

’ Cf. p. 61 sup«a. ^ P- V9 supra. 
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be said of) holy Br^hmawas and royal saints who 
are (my) devotees ? Coming to this transient un- 
happy ^ world, worship me. (Place your) mind on 
me, become my devotee, my worshipper ; reverence 
me, and thus making me your highest goal, and 
devoting your self to abstraction, you will certainly 
come to me. 

• — M _ _ 


Cjiai’Tkr X. 

Yet again, O you of mighty arms! listen to 
my excellent ^ words, which, out of a wish for your 
welfare, I speak to you who are delighted (with 
them). Not the multitudes of gods, nor the great 
sages know my source ; for I am in every way •’ 
the origin of the gotls and great sages. Of (all) 
mortals, he who knows me to be unborn, without 
beginning, the great lord of the world, being free 
from delusion, is released from all sins. Intelligence, 
knowledge, freedom from delusion, forgiveness, truth, 
restraintof thcscnsos, tranquillity, pleasure, pain, birth, 
death, fear, and also security, harmlessness, equability, 
contentment, penance, (making) gifts, glory, disgrace, 
all these different tempers of living beings are from 
me alone. Tlie seven great sages, and likewise the 
four ancient Manus®, whose descendants are (all) 
these people in the world, were all born from my 

* Cf. p. 79 supra. 

* As refen ing to the supreme gpul. 

“ As creator, as moving agent in workings of the intellect, &c. 

* The names are not always names of ‘ tempers,' but the corre- 
sponding ‘ temjrer ’ must be understood. 

“ The words are also otherwise construed, ‘ The four ancients 
(Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatana, Sanatkumara) and the Manus.’ 
According to the later mythology the Manus afie fourteen. 
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mind’, (partaking) of my powers. Whoever correctly 
knows these powers and emanations of mine, be- 
comes possessed of devotion free from indecision ; 
of this (there is) no doubt. The wise, full of love 
worship me, believing that I am the origin of all, 
and that all moves on through me. (Placing their) 
minds on me, offering (their) lives to me, instructing 
each other, and speaking about me, they are always 
contented and happy. To these, who are con- 
stantly devoted, and who worship with love, I give 
that knowledge by which they attain to me. And 
remaining in their hearts, I destroy, with the brilliant 
lamp of knowledge, the darkness born of ignorance 
in such (men) only, out of compassion for them. 

Ar^uiia said : 

You are the supreme Brahman, the supreme goal, 
the holiest of the holy. All sages, as well as the 
divine sage Narada, Asita Devala, and Vyisa, call 
you the eternal being, divine, the first god, the un- 
born, the all-pervading. And so, too, you tell me 
yourself, O Kesava ! believe all this that you tell 
me (to be) true ; for, O lord ! neither the gods nor 
demons understand your mani.'istation ^ You only 
know your self by your self. O best of beings! creator 
of all things I lord of all things ! god of gods ! lord 
of the universe I be pleased to declare without 


' By the mere operation of my thought. As to ancients, cf. 
Aitarcya-arawyaka, p. 136. 

® Sankara renders the word here by perseverance in pursuit of 
truth. 

’ Anandagiri calls Asita father of Devala. See also Davids’ 
Buddhism, p. 185 ; Max Mtiller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 463. 

* Scil. in human form for the good of the gods and the destruc- 
tion of demons. 
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I am the lord of beasts, and the son of Vinati^ among 
birds. I am the wind among those that blow^. 
I am Rima “ among those that wield weapons. 
Among fishes I am Makara^ and among streams 
the 6^ahnavi ''. Of created things I am the begin- 
ning and the end and the middle also, O Ar^una ! 
Among sciences, I am the science of the Adhyatma, 
arid I am the argument of contro\fersialists. Among 
letters I am the letter A and among tjie group of 
compounds the copulative ■'•compound. I myself am 
time inexhaustible, and I the creator whose faces 
are in all directions. I am death who seizes all, and 
the source of what is to be. And among females, 
fame **, fortune, speech, memory, intellect, courage, 
forgiveness. Likewise among SAman hymns, I am 
the B^'/hat-sAman “, and I the GAyatri among 
metres. I am Marga^irsha among the months, the 


this refers to ‘ time, with its divisions into years, months,' &c. ; 
while a little further on it means ‘ lime eternal.’ 

' I. e. the Garu^/a or eagle, who is the vehicle of Vislwm in 
Hindu mythology. 

* ‘ Those who have the capacity of motion,’ says Ramanu^'-a. 

’ The hero of the Hindu epos, Riimayawa, translated into verse 
by Mr. R. T. H. Gtiffilhs. 

* The dolphin. ^ ’’ The Ganges. 

® That letter is supposed to comitrehend all language. Cf. 
Aitareya-dra«yaka, p. 346, and another text there cited by Madhava 
in his commentary (p. 348). 

’ This is said to be the best, because all its members are co-ordi- 
nate with one another, not one depending on another. 

* I. e. the deities of fame, &c. . 

® See, as to this, Muir, Sanskrit Texts, vol. i, p. 16, 6'ahkara 
says this hymti relates to final emancipation. 

Cf. AT^Aandogya-upanishad, p. 181, where 5 'ahkara says, 
‘ Gayatri is the chief metre, because it is the means to a knowledge 
of the Brahman.’ It is the metre of the celebrated verse ‘ Om 
Tatsavitur,’ &c. 
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spring among the seasons ^ ; of cheats, I am the 
game of dice ; I am the glory of the glorious ; I am 
victory, I am industry, I am the goodness of the 
good. I am VAsudeva among the descendants of 
Vr/sh«i^, and Ar^una among the PA/^rthvas. Among 
sages also, I am Vyasa^; and among the discerning 
ones, I am the discerning U^anas*. I am the rod 
of those that res^ain, and the policy® ’of those 
that desire ■vjictory. I am silence respecting secrets. 
I am the knowledge of those that have knowledge. 
And, O Ar^na ! I am also that which is the seed 
of all things. There is nothing movable or im- 
movable which can exist without me. O terror of 
your foes ! there is no end to my divine ‘emana- 
tions. Here I have declared the extent of (those) 
emanations only in part. Whatever thing (there is) 
of power, or glorious, or splendid, know all that 
to be produced from portions of my energy. Or 
rather, O Ar^una! what have you to do, knowing 
all this at large ? 1 stand supporting all this by 

(but) a single portion (of myself) 


’ Cf. A 7 ;anclogya-upanishad, p. 126. Marganibha is November- 
Dccembcr. IMadtuisiiclana sa}s this is iic best month, as being 
neither too hot nor too cold ; biU see Schlegerj:' Bhagavadgita, ed. 
Lassen, p. 276. 

® One of K;Vsh«a’s ancestors, 

’ The compiler of the Vedas. 

‘ I'hc preceptor of the Uaityas or demons. A \,oik on politics 
is asciibed to him. 

Making peace, biibing, &c. 

® Cf. Puruslia-sfikla (Muir, Sanskrit Texts, vol. i, p. 9). 
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Chapter XI. 

Ar^ina said : 

In consequence of the excellent and mysterious 
words concerning the relation of the supreme and 
individual soul, which you have spoken for my 
welfare, this delusion of mine is gone away. O you 
whose eyes are like lotus leaves ! I have heard from 
you at large about the production and dissolution of 
things, and also about your inexhaustible greatiK'ss. 
O highest lord ! what you have said about yourself 
is so. I wish, O best of beings ! to see your divine 
form. If, O lord! you think that it is possible for 
me to look upon it, then, O lord of the possessors 
of mystic power ’ I show your inexhaustible form 
to me. 

The Deity said : 

In hundreds and in thousands see my forms, O 
son of Pr/tha ! various, divine, and of various colours 
and shapes. See the Adityas, Vasus, Rudras, the 
two Aivins, and Maruts likewise. And O descen- 
dant of Bharata ! see wonders, in numbers, unseen 
before. Within my body, O Guflfake^a I see to-day 
the whole universe, including (everything) movable 
and immovable, (all) in one, and whatever else you 
wish to see. But jou will not be able to see me 
with merely this eye of yours. I give you an eye 
divine. (Now) see my divine power. 

Saw^aya said : 

Having spoken thus, O king! Hari, the great 

* Madhusudana takes power to mean capacity of becoming 
small or great, of obtaining what is wanted, &c. ; the so-callcd 
eight Bhhtis. 
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lord of the possessors of mystic power, then showed 
to the son of Pr^'tha his supreme divine form, having 
many mouths and eyes, having (within it) many 
wonderful sights, having many celestial ornaments, 
having many celestial weapons held erect, wearing 
celestial flowers and vestments, having an anoint- 
ment of celestial perfumes, full of every wonder, the 
infinite deity with faces in all directions ^ If in 
the heavens, the lustre of a thousand suns burst 
forth all at once, that would be like the lustre of 
that mighty one. There the son of V^ndw then 
observed in the body of the god of gods the whole 
universe (all) in one, and divided into numerous ^ 
(divisions). Then Dhanaw^aya filled with amaze- 
ment, and with hair standing on end, bowed his 
head before the god, and spoke with joined hands. 

Ar^una said : 

O god ! I see within your body the gods, as also 
all the groups of various beings ; and the lord 
Brahman seated on (l'<s) lotus seat, and all the 
sages and celestial snakes. I see you, who are of 
countless forms, possessed of n any arms, stomachs, 
mouths, and eyes on all sides. And, O lord of the 
universe ! O you of all forms ! I do not see your 
end or middle or beginning. I see you bearing a 
coronet and a mace and a discus — a mass of glory, 
brilliant on all sides, difficult to look at, having on 


‘ Cf, p. 90 supra. Sankara explains it as meaning ‘ pervading 
everything.’ The expression occurs in the Nr/siwha-tdpini-upani- 
shad, p. 50, where it is said, ‘ as, without organs, it sees, hears, 
goes, takes from all sides and pervades everything, therefore it has 
faces on all sides,’ 

® Gods, manes, rilen, and so forth. 
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all sides the effulgence of a blazing fire or sun, and 
indefinable. You are indestructible, the supreme 
one to be known. You are the highest support ^ of 
this universe. You are the inexhaustible protector 
of everlasting piety. I believe you to be the eternal 
being. I see you void of beginning, middle, end — 
of infinite power, of unnumbered arms, having the 
sun and moon for eyes, having a mouth like a 
blazing fire, and heating the universe with your 
radiance. For this space between heaven and 
earth and all the quarters arc pervaded by you 
alone. Looking at this wonderful and terrible form 
of yours, O high-soulcd one > the three worlds arc 
affrighted. For here these groups of gods are 
entering into you. Some being afraid are praying 
with joined hands, and the groups of great sages 
and Siddhas are saying ‘ Welfare and praising 
you with abundant (hymns) of praise. The Rudras, 
and Adityas, the Vasus, the Sadhyas, the Vi^'vas, the 
two Ayvins, the Maruts, and the Ushmapas, and the 
groups of Gandharvas, Yakshas, demons, and Sid- 
dhas are all looking at you ama/ed. Seeing your 
mighty form, with many mouths and eyes, with 
many arms, thighs, and feet, with many stomachs, 
and fearful with many jaws, all people, and I like- 
wise, are much alarmed, O you of mighty arms! 
Seeing you, O Vishwu ' touching the skies, radiant, 
possessed of many hues, with a gaping mouth, and 
with large blazing eyes, I am much alarmed in my 
inmost self, and feel no courage, no tranquillity. 
And seeing your mouths terrible by the jaws, and 

* The words aie the same as at p 97 mfia, where see the note. 

^ Seeing signs of some great cataclysm, the} say, ‘ May it be well 
with the universe,’ and then pioceed to pray to'you. 
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resembling’ the fire of destruction, I cannot recog- 
nise the (various) directions. I feel no comfort. Be 
gracious, O lord ot gods ! ■who pervadest the 
universe. And all these sons of Dhrz’tarSsh/ra, 
together with all the bands of kings, and Bhishma 
and Dro//a, anfl this charioteer’s son ^ likewise, 
together with our principal wariiors also, are rapidly 
entering your mouflis, fearful and horrific 2+)y (reason 
of >our) jav^s. And some with their heads smashed 
ice seen (to be) stuck in the spaces between the 
teeth. As the many rapid currents of a river’s 
waters run toward ; the sea alone, so do these heroes 
of the human world enter your mouths blazing all 
round. As butterflies, with increased velocity, enter 
a blazing fire to their destruction, so too do these 
people enter jour mouths with increased velocity 
(only) to their destruction. Swallowing all these 
people, you are licking them over and over again 
from all sides, with your blazing mouths. Your 
fierce splendours, O Vishnu! filling the whole 
universe with (their) effulgence, are heating it. Tell 
me who you are in this fierce form. Salutations be 
to thee, O chief of the gods ! Be gracious. I wish 
to know you, the primeval one for I do not under- 
stand jour actions. 

The Deity said : 

I am death, the destroyer of the worlds, fully 
developed, and I am now act.” about the over- 

’ l.e Kai«a, who was really the eldest brother of the Pa«</avas, 
but having lx*tn immediately on birth abandoned by Kunlt, was 
brought up by a chanoteei. Kai«a was told of his tiue oiigin by 
Bhishma on his deathbed, aim advised to join the PS«</avas, but he 
declined. 

® By reason of tie ruggedness and distoi lion of face. 
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throw of the worlds. Even without you, the war- 
riors standing in the adverse hosts, shall all cease to 
be. Therefore, be up, obtain glory, and vanquishing 
(your) foes, enjoy a prosperous kingdom. All these 
have been already killed by me. Be only the in- 
strument, O Savyasa/’in ^ ! Drowa, and Bhishma, and- 
6^ayadratha, and Karwa, and likewise other valiant 
warriors also, whom I have killed, do you kill. Be 
not alarmed. Do fight. And in the battle you will 
conquer (your) foes. 

Saw^aya said : 

Hearing these words of Kesava, the wearer of 
the coronet trembling, and with joined hands, 
bowed down ; and sorely afraid, and with throat 
choked up, he again spoke to K7'Ah7^a after saluting 
him. 

Ar^mna said : 

It is quite proper, O Hrfshlkc^a! that the uni- 
verse is delighted and charmed by your renown, 
that the demons run away affrighted in all directions, 
and that all the assemblages of Sidclhas bow down 
(to you). And why, O high-souled one! should 
they not bow down to you (who are) greater than 
Brahman, and, first cause ? O infinite lord of 
gods ! O you pervading the universe I you are 
the indestructible, that which is, that which is not, 
and what is beyond them Y ou are the primal 

' Ar^una, as he could shoot with his left hand as well as the 
right. — iridhara. 

* Ar^'-una, who had this coronet given him by Indra. — Madhu- 
sfldana. 

^ The commentators interpret this to mean the perceptible, the 
unperceived, and the higher piinciple. Cf. p. 84 supra, and also 
pp. 103, 1 13 infra and notes there. 
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god, the ancient being, you are the highest support 
of this universe^. You arc that which has know- 
ledge, that which is the object of knowledge, you 
are the highest goal. By you is this universe 
pervaded, O you of infinite forms! You are the 
wind, Yama, fire, Varuwa, the moon, you Pra^apati, 
and the great grandsire^. Obeisance be to thee 
a thousand times, cftid again and again obeisance to 
thee I In f^ont and from behind obeisance to thee! 
C'beisance be to thee from all sides, O you who are 
all ! You are of infinite power, of unmeasured glory ; 
you pervade all, and therefore you are all ! What- 
ever I have said contemptuously, — for instance, ‘ O 
K^'/shwa ! ’ ‘ O Yadava ! ' ‘ O friend ! ’ — thinking )mu 
to be (my) friend, and not knowing your greatness 
(as shown in) this (universal form), or through 
friendliness, or incautiously ; and whatever disrespect 
I have shown you for purposes of merriment, on 
(occasions of) play, sleep, dinner, or sitting (together), 
whether alone or in the presence (of friends), — for 
all that, O undegraded one ! I ask pardon of you 
who are indefinable ^ You arc the father of the 
world — movable and immovable — you its great 
and venerable master ; there is none equal to you, 
whence can there be one greater, O you whose 
power is unparalleled in all the three worlds ? 
Therefore I bow and prostrate myself, and would 
propitiate you, the praiseworthv lord. Be pleased. 


' See p. 94 supra. Here the commentators say the words mean 
‘ that in which the universe is placed at deluge-time.’ 

* Professor Tiele mentions great-grandfather as a name for the 
Creator .imong Kaffirs (Histoiy of Religion, p. 18). Cf. p. 83 supra. 

’ I. e. of whom it is impossible to ascertain whether he is such 
or such. Cf. p. 9^ supra. 
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O god ! to pardon (my guilt) as a father (that of 
his) son, a friend (that of his) friend, or a husband 
(that of his) beloved. I am delighted at seeing 
what I had never seen before, and my heart is also 
alarmed by fear. Show me that same form, O god ! 
Be gracious, O lord of gods ! O you pervading the 
universe ! I wish to see you bearing the coronet 
and the nrace, with the discus in hand, just the same 
(as before) '. O you of thousand arms! O you of 
all forms ! assume that same four-handed form. 

The Deity said : 

O Ar^una ! being pleased (with >ou), I have by 
my own mystic power shown you this su[)reme form, 
full of glory, universal, infinite, primeval, and which 
has not been seen before by any one else but you, 
O you hero among the Kauravas ! I cannot be seen 
in this form by any one but you, (even) by (the help 
of) the study of the Vedas, or of - sacrifices, nor by 
gifts, nor by actions, nor by fierce penances. Be not 
alarmed, be not perjdexed, at seeing this form of 
mine, fearful like this. Free from fear and with 
delighted heart, see now again that same form of 
mine. 

Sawifaya said : 

Having thus spoken to Ar^mna, Vasudeva again 
showed his own form, and the high-souled one 
becoming again of a mild form, comforted him who 
had been affrighted. 


* This is the ordinary form of K? ^shwa. 

“ This IS the original construction. One suspects that sacii- 
fices and study of the Vedas aie meant. Cf. the speech of K;/bh?;a 
on the next page. i 
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Ar^una said ; 

O ^^anardana ! seeing this mild, human form of 
yours, I am now in my right mind, and have come 
to my normal state. 

The Deity said : 

Even the gods are always desiring to see this 
form of mine, which it is difficult to get a sight 
of, and which you have seen. I cannot be seen, as 
you have seen me, by (means of) the Vedas, not by 
penance, not by gift, nor yet by sacrifice. But, O 
Ar^una! by devotion to me exclusively, I can in 
this form be truly known, seen, and assimilated ' 
with, O terror of your foes ! He who performs acts 
for (propitiating) me, to whom I am the highest 
(object), who is my devotee, who is free from attach- 
ment. and who has no enmity towards any being, he, 
() son of ! comes to me. 


ClIAPTI’K XII. 

Ar^'una said : 

Of the worshippers, who thus, constantly devoted, 
meditate on you, and those who (meditate) on the 
unperceived and indestructible, which do best know 
devotion ? 

The Deity said : 

Those who being constantb, devoted, and pos- 
sessed of the highest fcftth, worship me with a mind 
fixed on me, are deemed by me to be the most 
devoted. But those, who, restraining the (whole) 
group of the senses, and with a mind at all times 

' Liieially, ‘ entered into;’ it means final emancipation. See p. 128. 
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devotion, that man is dear to me. But those 
devotees who, imbued with faith, and (regarding) 
me as their highest (goal), resort to this holy (means 
for attaining) immortality, as stated, they are ex- 
tremely dear to me. 

ClfAPTKR XIII. 

The Deity said : 

This body, O son of Kunti ! is callecf Kshetra’, 
and the learned call him who knows it the Kshe- 
tra^/la^ And know me also, O descendant of 
Bharata! to be the K.shetra^/7a in all Kshetras, 
The knowledge of Kshetra and Kshetra^;7a is 
deemed by me (to be real) knowledge. Now hear 
from me in brief what that Kshetra (i.s), what (it 
is) like, what changes (it undergoes), and whence 
(it comes), and what is he •, and what his powers, (all 
which) is sung in various ways by sages in numerous 
hymns distinctly, and in well-settled texts full of 
argument, giving indications or full instruction about 
the Brahman. The great elements egoism, the 
understanding, the unperceived also, the ten senses, 
and the one, and the five objects of sense, desire, 

p. 86 (p. 152 in this sciics); and Dhanimapada, stanzas 40-91 
(where the identical word is used). 

* I retain the original for want of a good equivalent. 

* Cf. 5 vetajvataropanlshad, p. 368, and Mailit, pp. 25-72. 

’ I. e. the Kshetia^wa. 

* IIymns=scil. from the Vedas about oidinary or special actions 
and so foith. Aigument=e.g. in texts like ‘ How can entity come 
fiom non-entity ? ’ ‘ Who could breathe, if &c. ? ’ 

® Cf. Aitareya-diawyaka, p, 97. The subtle elements, earth, fiie, 
&c., are meant. The unperceived = nature; the one=mind; 
courage = that by which the diooping body and senses are sup- 
posed; egoism = self-consciousness — the feeling*! this is I.* 
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aversion, pleasure, pain, body, consciousness, cou- 
rage, thus in brief has been declared the Kshetra 
with changes’. Absence of vanity, absence of 
ostentatiousness, absence of hurtfulness, forgiveness, 
straightforwardness, devotion to a preceptor, purity 
steadiness, self-restraint, indifference towards objects 
of sense, and also absence of egoism ; perception of 
the misery and evil of birth, death old age, and 
disease ; absence of attachment, absence of self- 
identifying regard for son, wife*, home, and so 
forth ; and constant equability on the approach of 
(both what is) agreeable and (what is) disagreeable ; 
unswerving devotion to me, without meditation on 
any one else ; resorting to clean places, distaste for 
assemblages of men constancy in knowledge of the 
relation of the individual self to the supreme, percep- 
tion of the object ® of knowledge of the truth, this is 
called knowledge ; that is ignorance which is opposed 
to this. I will declare that which is the object of 
knowledge, knowing which, one reaches immortality ; 
the highest Brahman, ' aving no beginning nor end, 
which cannot be said to be existent or non-existent 
It has hands and feet on all sii es, it has eyes, heads, 
and faces on all sides, it has cars on all sides, it 

* See the last page. Changes = development. 

' Internal as well a.s external j as to devotion to a preceptor, cf, 
Apaslamba, p. ii (p. 23 in this series); Taittiriya-upanishad, p. 38; 
‘S'vetajvatara, p. 117; and Sutta Nipata, p. 87 ; as to egoism, see 
p. 52 supra. 

’ Cf. Sutta Nipjita, pp. 18-95. 

* Cf. Sutta Nipita, p. 12. ^ Cf. Sutta Nipata, p. it. 

* Viz. removal of ignorance and acquisition of happiness. 

’ Words indicate a class a quality, an action, or a relation, says 
6'ahkara. None of these can be predicated of the Brahman ; so 
you cannot apply either of these words to it. Cf. pp. 84, 96 supra, 
also Svetaivatara, 346. 
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who sees the supreme lord abiding alike in all 
entities, and not destroyed though they are de- 
stroyed. For he who sees the lord abiding every- 
where alike, does not destroy himself^ by himself, 
and then reaches the highest goal. He sees (truly), 
who sees (all) actions (to be) in every way done by 
nature alone, and likewise the self (to be) not the 
doer. When a man sees all the variety of entities as 
existing in one ^ and (alias) emanating#, from that, 
then he becomes (one with) the Brahman. This 
inexhaustible supreme self, being without beginning 
and without qualities, does not act, and is not 
tainted, O son of Kunti ! though ‘ stationed in the 
body. As by (reason of its) sul')tlety the all-per- 
vading space is not tainted, so the self stationed in 
every body is not tainted. As the sun singly lights 
up all this world, so the Kshetra^^wa, () descendant 
of Bharata ! lights up the whole K.shetra. Those 
who, with the eye of knowledge, thus understand the 
difference between Kshetra and Kshetra^^wa, and 
the destruction of the nature of all entities go to 
the supreme. 


Chapter XIV. 

ft 

The Deity said ; 

Again I will declare (to you) the highest know- 
ledge, the best of (all sorts of) knowledge, having 

^ Not to have tiue knowledge is equivalent to self-destruction. 
Cf. ijopanishad, pp. 9, 15, 16. 

“ 1. e. absorbed at the time of the deluge in nature, one of the 
energies of the supreme ; ‘ emanating,’ i. e. at the time of creation. 

Nature, which is the material cause fiom which all entities 
arc produced; the destruction of it results from true knowledge of 
the soul. See the third note on p. 107 infra. 
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learnt which, all sages have reached perfection 
beyond (the bonds of) this (body). Those who, 
resorting to this knowledge, reach assimilation with 
my essence, are not born at the creation, and are 
not afflicted’ at the destruction (of the universe). 
The great llrahman - is a womb for me, in which 
I cast the seed. I'rom that, C) descendant of Bha- 
rata ! is the birth of all things. Of the bodies, O son 
of Kunti ! ^hich arc born from all wombs, the (main) 
womb is the great Brahman, and I (am) the father, 
the giver of the seed. Goodness, passion, darkness, 
these qualities * born from nature, O }ou of mighty 
arms! bind down the inexhaustible soul in the body. 
Of these, goodness, which, in consequence of being 
untainted, is enlightening and free from (all) misery, 
binds the soul, O sinless one ' with the bond of 
pleasure and the bond of knowledge Know that 
passion consists in being enamoured, and is pro- 
duced froiiT craving and attachment. That, O son 
of Kunti ! binds down the embodied (self) with the 

^ I e ‘aie not destio}ed/ ’‘’^idl usudcin'i , ‘do not fall/ .Sankaia ; 
‘aio not bom/ -Siidhaia, and ai)paicnlly Kainanu^'^a 

" I. e. the ‘ nature ’ spoken of befoie 

^ These constitute natuic We inu-.l undci stand natuie, with 
Professoi Bha//f/arkai , as the hypothetical cause of the soul’s feel- 
ing Itself limited and conditioned II naluie h understood, as it 
usually is, to mean inattei, its being made up of the qualities is 
inexplicable. Interpioted idcalisticall), as suggested by Professor 
Bhawd/aikai, the destiuction of it spoken of at the clO'.e of the last 
(haptei also becomes intelligible. By n .s of knowledge of the 
soul, the unrealit} of these manifestations is understood and nature 
is destioyed. 

* Pleasuie and knowledge appeilain to the mind, not the self, 
hence they aie desciibed as constituting bonds, when erioneously 
connected with the self, iankara and .Sndhaia. They constitute 
‘bonds,’ because the self when bi ought into contact with them, 
strives to obtain tl^m, Ramanuja. 
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bond of action. Darkness (you mus^ know to be 
born of ignorance, it deludes all embodied (seifs). 
And that, O descendant of Bharata ! binds down 
(the self) with heedlessness *, indolence, and sleep. 
Goodness unites (the self) with pleasure ; passion, 
O descendant of Bharata ! with action ; and darkness 
with heedlessness, after shrouding up knowledge. 
Passion and darkness being repressed, goodness 
stands, O descendant of Bharata ! Bassion and 
goodness (being repressed), darkness ; and likewise 
darkness and goodness (being repressed), passion^. 
When in this body at all portals ■' light (that is to 
say) knowledge prevails, then should one know 
goodnessto.be developed. Avarice, activity ■*, per- 
formance of actions, want of tranquillity, desire, 
these are produced, O chief of the descendants of 
Bharata ! when passion is developed. Want of light, 
want of activity ', heedlessness, and delusion, these 
are produced, O descendant of Kuru ! when dark- 
ness is developed. When an embodied (self) en- 
counters death, while goodness is developed, then he 
reaches the untainted worlds of those who know the 
highest Encountering death during (the preva- 

^ Carelessness about clyty, owinp; to being intent on something 
else. Cr. SuUa N'lpata, pp. 51-91; Dhammapada, stanza 21; 
Ka/> 5 opanishad, p. 152. 

^ The effects of each quality assert themselves, when the other 
two are held in check. ® I.e. the senses of perception. 

* Activity = always doing something or another; performance, 
&c. = iearing large mansions, &c. want of tranquillity =: perpetual 
agitation of mind, * this I will do now, then that, and next the other;' 
desire = to obtain everything that one comes across. 

* I. e. doing absolutely nothing. 

* The highest manifestations of Brahman, viz. the Hirawya- 
garbha, &c., say A’ridhara and Madhusftdana. NilakawMa also 
suggests that * those who know the highest ' merns gods. 
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lence of) passion, he is born among those attached 
to action. Likewise, dying during (the prevalence of) 
darkness, he is born in the wombs of the ignorant b 
The fruit of meritorious action is said to be good, 
untainted ; while the fruit of passion is misery ; and 
the fruit of darkness ignorance. From goodness is 
produced knowledge, from passion avtyicc^ and 
from darkness heedlessness and delusion and igno- 
rance also! Those who adhere to (the ways of) 
goodness go up ■* ; the passionate remain in the 
middle ; while those of the (lualitics of darkness, 
adhering to the ways of the lowest cpiality, go 
down. When a right-seeing person sees none but 
the cpialitics (to be) the doers (of all action), and 
knows what is above the ipialitics he enters into 
my essence. The embodied (self), who transcends 
these three c[ualities, from which bodies are pro- 
duced attains immortality, being freed from birth 
and death and old age and miser)’. 

Ari,*'una .said : 

What are the characteristics, O lord ! of one who 
has transcended these three qirditics ? What is his 
conduct, and how does he transcend these three 
qualities ® ? 

^ Lower creation, siicli as biids, beasts, &c. 

^ Cf. SiiUa Nipata, p. 15. 

1 . e. are born as ^ods, See.; ‘middle,* as men, &c.; ‘down/ 
as brutes, &c. 

* J.e. what has been called Kshetra^>; 7 a before, the supei vising 
principle within one. 

® Bodies are developments of tlie qualities, say the commen- 
tators, which is not incompatible with the explanation of qualities 
given above. As to transcending qualities, cf. p. 48 supra. 

® Cf. as to what follows what is said in chapter II abojut ‘one 
whose mind is steady.* 


II 2 
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The Deity said : 

He is said to have transcended the qualities, 
O son of Paw^u ! who is not adverse to light and 
activity and delusion (when they) prevail, and who 
does not desire (them when they) cease ^ ; who 
sitting like one unconcerned is never perturbed by 
the qualities who remains steady and moves * not, 
(thinkin”) merely that the qualities'* exist; who is 
self-contained ’’ ; to whom pain and pleasure are 
alike ; to whom a sod and a stone and gold are 
alike; to whom vhat is agreeable and what is dis- 
agreeable are alike; who has discernment; to whom 
censure and praise of himself are alike ; who is alike 
in honour and dishonour; who is alike towards the 
sides of friends and foes ; and who abandons all 
action*'. And he who worships me with an un- 
swerving devotion, transcends these qualities, and 
becomes fit for (('utrance into) the essence of the 
Brahman. P'or lamtheembodiment of the Brahman \ 
of indefeasible immortality, of eternal piety, and of 
unbroken happiness. 


' 1. e. \n1io docs nol fed troubled, foi instance, tlnnking now J am 
actuated b} a motnc of passion oi daikncss, and so forth. 

‘ So as (o lo’^e all disci imination. 

I. e. fioni his deteimination to pursue liuth, by worldly plea- 
suics or pains. 

* Cf. p. 55 supia. 

® Intent on the self only. 

® Foi the whole passage^, cf. p. loi supra. 

’ Nilaka;///^a intcipiets this to mean ‘ the ultimate object of the 
Vedas.' 1 lieie means K;/shwa. 5’iidhara suggests this parallel, 
as light embodied is the sun, so is the Brahman embodied identical 
with Vasudeva. 
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Chapter XV. 

The Deity said : 

I'hey say the inexhaustible A.^vattha * has (its) 
roots above, (its) branches below ; the AV/andas 
are its leaves. He who knows it knows the Vedas. 
Upwards and downwards extend its branches, which 
are enlarged by the cpialities, and the ’sprouts of 
v’hich are* sensuous objects. And downwards to 
this human world are continued its roots which lead 
on to action. Its form is not thus known here, nor 
(its) end, nor beginning, nor support. But having 
with the firm weapon of unconcern, cut this A^vattha, 
whose roots are firmly fixed, then should one seek 
for that seat from which those that go there never 
return, (thinking) that one rests on that same primal 
being from whom the ancient course (of worldly 
life) emanated. 'I'hose who are free from pride 
and delusion, who have overcome the evils of 
attachment, who are constant in (contemplating) 
the relation of the s. preme and individual self, 
from whom desire has departed, who are free from 
the pairs (of opposites) callei pleasure and pain, 
go undeluded to that imperishable seat The sun 

' Cf. Ka/^opanibliacI, p. 70, Sutta Nijuia, p. 70. 

® Aivatthd stands lieie foi ihccouiseof wjildiy life. Its loots 
are above, vi/,. the supreme being: its boughs aie llira/zyagarblia 
and others of the higher beings. The \ 'das aie its leaves, pre- 
seiving it as leaves preseive trees (another intcipietation is that 
they are the causes of the fruit which the tree bears, i. e. salvation, 
&c.) Upwards and downwaids, from the highest to the lowest ot 
created things. Enlaiged=the qualities manifesting themselves, 
as bod}, senses, &c. ; objects of sense aie spiouts as they aie at- 
tached to the senses, which are the tips of the branches above stated. 
The roots wind* extend downwaids are the desires for various 
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does not light it, nor the moon, nor fire^ That 
is my highest abode, going to which none returns. 
An eternal portion of me it is, which, becoming an 
individual soul in the mortal world, draws (to itself) 
the senses with the mind as the sixth ^ When- 
ever the ruler (of the bodily frame) obtains or quits 
a body, he goes taking these (with him) as the wind 
(takes) perfumes from (their) seats ^ And presiding 
over the senses of hearing and seeing, ^nd touch, 
and taste, and smell, and the mind, he enjoys 
sensuous objects, Those who are deluded do not 
see (him) remaining in or quitting (a body), enjoying 
or joined to the (qualities * ; they see, who have eyes 
of knowledge. Devotees making efforts perceive him 
abiding within their seifs'*. But those whose seifs 
have not been refined, and who have no discern- 
ment, do not perceive him even (after) making efforts. 
Know that glory (to be) mine which, dwelling in the 
sun, lights up the whole world, or in the moon or fire 

enjojnu-nts. Ilsioini iiol thus known hcic, i.c. to ihose who live and 
nio\e in this world, thus vi?,. as above dcsciibed. The man who 
knows the tree thus is s.ri<l to know the Vedas, because knowledge 
of it is knowledge of the subsUnce of the \’edas, which is, that the 
eouise of worldly life S]>rings fioin the suj>rcine, is kept up by 
^'cdic litts, and dcstrojed by knowledge of the suj)ieinc. As to 
fnedoni fioin piide, cf. Sutla Nip.ita, p. 4. 

' t'f. KaMopanishad, p. 142; Mu//</aka, p. 304; N//siwha- 
tapini, p. 106; 6Vet.uvatara, p. no. 

’ Five senses and llie niind issue from n.ituie, in which they are 
absorbed dining sleep or at a dissolution of the woild. Cf. Suita 
Nijuta, p. 44 . 

^ Cf. Kaushilaki-upanishad, pp. 86, 87. 

* Perceiving objects of sense, or feeling pleasure, pain, &c. 

° ‘ Selfs ’= bodies, R.linanu^a and iVitdliara; ‘understandings, 
.Sankara. In the nc.\'t sentence ‘self’ means mind. 

“ Cf. Mailii-upanishad, p. 142. Tliis sentence continues what 
has been staled at the top of the page. , The intervening 
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Entering the earth I by my power support all 
things ; and becoming the juicy moon, I nourish 
all herbs. I becoming the fire, and dwelling in the 
bodies of (all) creatures, and united with the upward 
and downward life-breaths, cause digestion of the 
fourfold food^. And I am placed in the heart of 
all ■' : from me (come) memory, knowledge, and their 
removal ; I alone am to be learnt froin all the 
Vedas ; I am the author of the V edantas * ; and 
I alone know the Vedas. There are these two 
beings in the world, the destructible and the inde- 
structible®. The destructible (includes) all things. 
The unconcerned one is (what is) called the inde- 
structible. But the being supreme is yet another, 
called the highest self, who as the inexhaustible 
lord, pervading the three worlds, supports (them). 
And since I transcend the destructible, and since 
I am higher also than the indestructible®, therefore 

portion explains how souls do come back in some cases. As a 
general rule, ‘all going ends in returning/ Bui the soul is an 
exception in some cases, as ih ‘ going ’ to the Brahman is going 
to the fountain-head. Then the c]uestion arises, How docs the 
severance come off at all ? And that is what the lines up to this 
explain. 

' ‘Knteiing in the form of the goddess earth,’ say Anandagiri 
and Madhusfldana. Support, i. e. by keeping the earth from falling 
or crumbling a\^ay. The moon is said to nourish herl)s by commu- 
nicating to them some of her ‘ juice/ The moon, it may be noted, 
is called ‘ watery star ’ by Shakespeare. As to her relation to the 
vegetable kingdom, see Matsya-puia;/a XXlfl, stanza 10 seq. 

‘ I. e, what is drunk, what is licked, what is powdered with the 
teeth, and what is eaten without such powdering. 

* Cf. p. 104 supra. 

* See Introduction, p. 18. 

Cf. -SVetaj'vatara, p. 294. 

® The two are the whole collection of things as they appear and 
their material cause. The supreme being is a third principle. 
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am I celebrated in the world and in the Vedas as the 
best of beings. He who, undeluded, thus knows 
me the best of beings, worships me every way O 
descendant of Bharata ! knowing everything. Thus, 
O sinless one ! have I proclaimed this most myste- 
rious science. He who knows this, has done all he 
need do, and he becomes possessed of discernment. 


Chapter XVI. 

Freedom from fear, purity of heart, perseverance 
in (pursuit of) knowledge and abstraction of mind, 
gifts ', self-restraint and sacrifice, study of the Vedas, 
penance, straightforwardness, harmlessness, truth -, 
freedom from anger, renunciation ', tranciuillity, free- 
dom from the habit of backbiting"*, compassion for 
(all) beings, freedom from avarice, gentleness, 
modesty, absence of vain activity, noblemindedness, 
forgiveness, courage, purity, freedom from a desire 
to injure others, absence of vanit)', (these), O de- 
scendant of Bharata ! are his who is born to godlike 
endowments. Ostentatiousness, pride, vanity ^ anger, 
and also harshness and ignorance (are) his, O son 
of IVnha ! who is born to demoniac endowments. 
Godlike endowments are deemed to be (means) for 

^ Cf. p. 129 infja. Here -Saiikaia paiaphiases it b} ‘ thinking me 
to be the soul of cvei} thing.’ 

^ Cf. Suita Nipala, p. 49. * See next chapter. 

* Sutta Nipala, pp. 15, loi. 

OstcntatiousnebS = making a show of piety; pride = sell, of 
wealth and learning; vanity == esteeming oneself too highly; haish- 
ncss = mercilessness. 

® Cf. AV/^ndogya-upanishad, p. 5H5, and ]\lax JMullei’b Hibbert 
Lectuies, p. 322. 
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final emancipation, demoniac for bondage Grieve 
not, O descendant of Bharata ! you are born to god- 
like endowments. (There arc) two classes of created 
beings in this world, the godlike and the demoniac ; 
the godlike (class) has been described at length ; 
now hear from me, O son of IV/tha ! about the 
demoniac. Demoniac persons know not action or 
inaction ^ neither purity nor yet (correct) conduct 
nor veracity are in them. They say the universe 
is devoid of truth devoid of fixed principle *, and 
devoid of a ruler, produced by union (of male and 
female) caused by lust®, and nothing else. Holding 
this view, (these) enemies of the world, of ruined" 
seifs, of little knowledge, and of ferocious actions, are 
born for the destruction (of the world). Entertaining 
insatiable desire, full of vanity, ostentatiousness, and 
frenzy, they adopt false notions' through delusion, 
and engage in unholy observances. Indulging in 
boundless thoughts ending with death “, given up to 
the enjoyment of objects of desire, being resolved 
that that is all, bound vlown by nets of hopes in 
hundreds, given up to anger and desire, the)' wish 


’ Sell, to birlh and death in this woild. 

What should be done foj the attainment of leal good, and what 
should not be done as productive of mischief. Sec too p. i2j. 

“ I.e. contains nothing that is entitled to belief, a^ the Vedas, &c. 

* No principle based on virtue and vice in the government of 
the world. 

‘ They do not believe in any unseen cause, but say the lust of 
mankind is the cause of the universe. 

' I. e. who have none of the means of reaching the next world. 

’ Such as that by propitiating a certain divinity by a certain rite 
they may obtain treasure and so forth. 

" Till their last moments, thinking of making new acquisitions 
and preserving old*ones. 
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heart A being here is full of faith, and whatever 
is a man’s faith, that is a man himself ^ Those of 
the quality of goodness worship the gods ; those of 
the quality of .passion the Yakshas and Rakshases^; 
and the others, the people of the quality of darkness, 
worship departed (spirits) and the multitudes of 
lihOtas. Know those to be of demoniac convictions, 
who practise fierce penance * not ordained by scrip- 
ture ; who are full of ostentatiousness and egoism, 
and of desire, attachment, and stubbornness ; who 
are without discernment : and who torment the 
groups of organs in (their) bodies, and me also 
seated within (those) bodies. The food also, which 
is liked by all, and likewise the sacrifice, the penance, 
and gifts, are of three kinds. Listen to the distinc- 
tions regarding them as follows. The kinds of food 
which increase life, energy, strength, health, comfort, 
and relish, which are savoury, oleaginous, full of 
nutrition, and agreeable, are liked by the goqd. The 
kinds of food which are bitter, acid, saltish, too hot, 
sharp, rough, and burning, and which cause pain, 
grief, and disease, are desired by the passionate. 
And the food’’ which is cold, tasteless, stinking, 
stale, impure, and even leavings, are liked by the 
dark. That sacrifice is good which, being prescribed 
in (scripture) ordinances, is performed by persons 

* 'I'he hearts of gods are said to be good, those of Yakshas &c. 
passionate, those of men mixed, and so forth. 

® Faith ib the dominant principle in man, and he is good, pas- 
sionate, or dark, as his faith is. 

‘‘ Goldstiicker, Remains, I, 154. 

* Troublesome to oneself and others, as standing on heated 
stones, &c. ‘Egoism' (Ahahkara)=lhe feeling that one is worthy 
of honour, Nilaka;////a. 

® Cf.Sutta Nipata,p. i09,and Apastaniba,p, 3^(p.62 in this series). 
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not Aiv'ishing for the fruit (of it), and after determining 
(in their) mind that the sacrifice must needs be per- 
formed. But when a sacrifice is performed, O highest 
of the descendants of Bharata! with an expectation of 
fruit (from it), and for the purpose of ostentation, 
know that sacrifice (to be) passionate. They call 
that sacrifice dark, which is against the ordinances 
(of scripture), in which no food is dealt out (to Brah- 
ma«as, &c.)* which is devoid of Mantras *, devoid of 
Dakshiz/a presents, and which is without faith. 
Paying reverence to gods, Brahmawas, preceptors, 
and men of knowledge ; purity straightforward- 
ness, life as Brahma/{’arin, and harmlessness, (this) is 
called the penance bodily. The speech which causes 
no sorrow, which is true, agreeable, and beneficial, 
and the study * of the Vedas, (this) is called the 
penance vocal. Calmness of mind, mildness, taci- 
turnity self-restraint, and purity of heart, this is 
called the penance mental. This threefold penance, 
practised with perfect faith, by men who do not wish 
for the fruit, and who ^.re possessed of devotion, 
is called good. The penance which is done for 
respect, honour, and reverence , and with ostenta- 

’ Texts from the Vedas which ought to be recited on such occa- 
sions. Presents (Dakshi//a) to I 3 iahina«as are insisted on in 
B; ihad-arawyaka-upanishad, p. 66 r; Arvalayana Gnhya I, 23, 14. 

“ Cleanliness of body; straightforwardness= not doing prohibited 
acts; harmlcssness=not injuiing any li\ing beings. These are 
‘ bodily,’ because the body is the mrin instn’tnent in these actions. 

’ I. e. recitation of the Vedas.* 

* This is part of the ' mental penance,’ because the government 
of the tongue is a consequence of mental restraint ; the effect being, 
according to A'ahkara, put heie for the cause. 

* Respect =peopIe rising to receive one, &c. ; honour=people 
saying ‘ this is a holy man,’ &c. ; reverence = people washing one’s 
feet, See, 
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should not be abandoned. As to that abandonment, 
O best of the descendants of Bharata ! listen to my 
decision ; for abandonment, O bravest of men ! is 
described (to be) threefold. The actions of sacrifice, 
gift, and penance should not be abandoned ; they 
must needs be performed ; for sacrifices, gifts, and 
penances are means of sanctification to the wise. But 
even these actions, O son of PrAha ! should be per- 
formed, abandoning attachment and fruit; such is 
my excellent and decided opinion. The renunciation 
of prescribed action is not [)roper. Its abandon- 
ment through delusion ’ is described as of the quality 
of darkness. When a man abandons action, merely 
as being troublesome, through fear of bodily afflic- 
tion, he does not obtain the fruit - of abandonment 
by making (such) passionate abandonment. When 
prescribed action is performed, O Ar^mna! aban- 
doning attachment and fruit also, merely because it 
ought to be performed, that is deemed (to be) a good 
abandonment. He who is possessed of abandon- 
ment ^ being full of goodness, and talented, and 
having his doubts destroyed, is not averse from 
unpleasant actions, is not attached to pleasant ' 
(ones). Since no embodied (being) can abandon 
actions withoiit exception ®, he is said to be pos- 
sessed of abandonment, who abandons the fruit of 
action. The threefold fruit of action, agreeable, dis- 
agreeable, and mixed, accrues after death to those 
who are not possessed of abandonment, but never to 


’ Without delusion no such abandonment ^^ill occur. 

* Namely, final emancipation, by means of purity of heart. 

® 1. e. who has the frame of mind necessary for a good aban- 
donment. 

* Such as bathing at midday in summer. • ^ Cf. p. 53 supra. 
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renouiicers ^ Learn from me, O you of mighty arms ! 
these five causes of the completion of all actions, 
declared in the Sdnkhya system The substratum, 
the agent likewise, the various sorts of organs, and 
the various and distinct movements, and with these 
the deities, too, as the fifth. Whatever action, just 
or otherwise, a man performs with his body, speech, 
and mind, these five are its causes. That being so, the 
undiscernin^ man, who being of an unrefined under- 
standing, sees the agent in the immaculate self, sees 
not (rightly) ^ He who has no feeling of egoism 
and whose mind is not tainted, even though he kills 
(all) these people, kills not, is not fettered ® (by the 
action). Knowledge the object of knowledge, the 
knower — threefold is the prompting to action. The 
instrument, the action, the agent, thus in brief is 
action threefold. Knowledge and action and agent 

^ The original is saiinyasi, but *Sriclhara is probably ri^ht in taking 
it to mean one who has command of ‘abandonment/ iSaiikaia 
and Madhusfldana, however take the \\ord in its ordinary sense of 
‘ ascetic.* What follows explains, says ..Viidhara, why ‘ the fruit does 
not accrue to renouncers/ 

^ *Sahkara and IMadhusfidana say thi means Vedanta- jastra. 
Viidhara suggests also the alternative SaiiKhya-j'astra, Substratum 
= the body, in which desire, aversion, &c. are manifested ; agent = 
one w'ho egoistically thinks liimself the doer of actions; organs 
= senses of perception, action, &r. ; movements = of the vital breaths 
in the body ; deities = the deities which preside over the eye and other 
senses (as to this cf. Aitareya-upanishad, p. .• r, • Prajna, pp. 216, 217; 
Muw^/aka, p. 3 1 4 ; Aitareya-arawyaka, pp. 88- 2 70; and Max Muller’s 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 204, note). * * Cf. p. 106. 

^ Egoism = the feeling that he is the doer of the action; taint = 
the feeling that the fruit of the action must accrue to him. 

^ Cf. p. 45, and Dhammapada, stanza 294. 

•' Knowledge, i. e. that something is a means to what is desired ; 
object is the means ; the knower is he who has this knowledge. 
When these co-exisf we have action. The instrument = senses, &c. 
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are declared in the enumeration of qualities ^ (to be) 
of three classes only, according to the difference of 
qualities. Hear about these also as they really are. 
Know that knowledge to be good, by which (a man) 
sees one entity, inexhaustible, and not different in 
all things (apparently) different (from one another). 
Know that knowledge to be passionate, which is 
(based) on distinctions “ (between different entities), 
which sees in all things various entities of different 
kinds. And that is described as dark, which clings 
to one created (thing) only as everything, which is 
devoid of reason, devoid of real principle, and in- 
significant ‘. That action is called good, which is 
prescribed, which is devoid of attachment, which is 
not done from (motives of) affection or aversion, 
(and which is done) by one not wishing for the 
fruit. That is described as passionate, which (oc- 
casions) much trouble, is performed by one who 
wishes for objects of desire, or one who is full of 
egotism The action is called dark, which is com- 
menced through delusion, w'ithout regard to con- 
sequences, loss, injury, or strength That agent is 
called good, who has cast off attachment, who is free 
from egotistic talk, who is possessed of courage and 
energy, and unaffected by success or ill-success. That 
agent is called ijassionate, who is full of affections \ 

' The s.}'blem of Kapila. - Cf. p. 104. 

' Cf. Ka/^opanishad, p. 129. 

“ Reason = argument in support t; real piincip]e=tiuth, view of 
things as they are ; insignificant, i. c. in comprehensiveness. 

® I. c. ‘pride of leaining,’ &c., ^Sankara ; ‘egoism,’ Ramdnu^a. 

'* Con&equences=good or e\il resulting; losb=of wealth or 
strength; injury = to others ; strength = one’s own capacity. 

’’ I.e. ‘ for childien,' &e., according to .S’! idhara ; ‘ for the action,’ 
accoiding to others. 
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who wishes for the fruit of actions, who is covetous, 
cruel, and impure, and feels joy and sorrow. 
That agent is called dark, who is without applica- 
tion ^ void of discernment, headstrong, crafty, ma- 
licious, lazy, melancholy, and slow. Now hear, O 
Dhana«^aya ! the threefold division of intelligence - 
and courage, according to qualities, which I am 
about to declare exhaustively and distinctly. That 
intelligence,* () son of P^/tha! is good which under- 
stands action and inaction what ought to be done 
and what ought not to be done, danger and the 
absence of danger, emancipation and bondage. 
That intelligence, O son of Pr/thS. ! is pas^onate, 
by which one imperfectlj^ understands piety and 
impiety, what ought to be done and also what ought 
not to be done, d'hat intelligence, O son of Pr/th^ ! 
is dark, which shrouded by darkness, understands 
impiety (to be) piety, and all things incorrectly. 
That courage, O son of Pr/tha! is good courage, 
which is unswerving^, and by which one controls 
the operations of the mind, breath, and senses, 
through abstraction. But, O Ai'^.aina! that courage 
is passionate, by which one ad'^ercs to piety, lust, 
and wealth and through attachment*' wishes 

^ I. e. attention to woik; melancholy = ays desponding and 

wanting in energy. 

I'he nature ol the faculty of understanding ; and courage is the 
fiimness of that faculty. 

^ See p. 115. iaiikara takes these to mean the ‘ paths’ of action 
and knowledge, and NIlaka;////a lakes the next expression to mean 
that which is constant and that which is not constant — nitya, anitya. 

* Always co-existing with menial abstraction and supporting it. 

® Three of the aimb of mankind, the highest being final emanci- 
pation. In the view of the Gila, piety, leading only to heaven, is 
of doubtful benefit.^ 

^ L e. to the action for attaining ihem^ in the belief that one i^ 
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O son of P^?tha! for the fruit. That courage is 
dark, O son of Pr/thA ! by which an undiscerning 
man does not give up sleep, fear, sorrow, despon- 
dency, and folly. Now, O chief of the descendants 
of Bharata ! hear from me about the three sorts of 
happiness. That happiness is called good, in which 
one is pleased after rcj)etition^ (of enjoyment), and 
reaches the close of all misery, which is like poison 
first and comparable to nectar in the long run, and 
which is produced from a clear knowledge of the 
self^ That happiness is called passionate, which 
(flows) from contact between the senses and their 
objects, and which is at first comparable to nectar 
and in the long run like poison. That happiness is 
described as dark, which arises from sleep, laziness, 
heedlessness, which deludes the self, both at first 
and in its consequences. There is no entity cither 
on earth or in heaven among the gods, which is free 
from these three (pialities born of nature. The 
duties of Brahma«as, Kshatriyas, and Vai^yas, and 
of ^iidras, too, () terror of your foes ! are distin- 
guished according to the qualities born of nature 
Tranquillity *, restraint of the senses, penance, purity, 
forgiveness, straightforwardness, also knowledge, ex- 
perience, and belief (in a future world), this is the 
natural duty of Brahma74as. Valour, glory, courage, 


the cloei of it; the ‘ fruit' s>cil. of the action performed with an e}e 
to the three things named. 

‘ Not at once, as in the case of sensuous pleasures. 

- Cf. p. 51. The original has also been rendeied by ‘ tianquilliiy 
of one’s own mind.’ 

’ Cf. p. 59. 

* I.e. lesulting fiom control of the mind, puiity here is both 
external and internal. And see p. 119. 
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dexterity not slinking away from battle, gifts, exer- 
cise of lordly power this is the natural duty of Ksha- 
triyas. Agriculture, tending cattle, trade, (this) is the 
natural duty of Vai^cyas. And the natural duty of 
K^udras, too, consists in service. (Every) man intent on 
his own respective duties obtains perfection Listen, 
now, how one intent on one’s own duty obtains per- 
fection. Worshipping, by (the performance of) his 
own duty, him from whom all things proceed, and 
by whom all this is permeated, a man obtains per- 
fection. One’s duty, though defective, is better than 
another’s duty well performed *. Performing the 
duty prescribed by nature, one does not incur sin. 
O son of Kunti ! one should not abandon a natural 
duty though tainted with evil ; for all actions arc 
enveloped by evil, as fire by smoke One who is 
self-restrained, whose understanding is unattached 
everywhere, from whom affections have departed, 
obtains the supreme perfection of freedom from 
action'' by renunciation. Learn from me, only in 
brief, O son of Kunti ! how one who has obtained 
perfection attains the Brahman, which is the highest 
culmination of knowledge. A man possessed of a pure 
understanding, controlling his self by courage, dis- 
carding sound and other objects of sense, casting off 


^ I. c. in battle, Nilaka;////a seems to say. .Sankara sa}s it means 
ready resource whenever occasion arises. 

* I.c. ‘powTi* to lestrain people fiom going astray,’ Nflaka/////a. 

^ Eligibility for the path of knowledge. 

^ Cf. p. 56. 

* Cf. p. 12 1 ; the evil appeals to be the quality of ‘ fettciing * the 
soul. 

® .Sndhai a compares p. 65 (V, 13) and distinguishes this from 
p. 64 (V, 8 seq.) iahkara says the perfection here spoken of i‘i 
emancipation, and i 4 is obtained by tiue knowledge. 
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affection and aversion ; who frequents clean places, 
who eats little, whose speech, body, and mind are 
restrained, who is always intent on meditation and 
mental abstraction b and has recourse to unconcern, 
who abandoning egoism stubbornness, arrogance, 
desire, anger, and (all) belongings, has no (thought 
that this or that is) mine, and who is tranquil, becomes 
fit for assimilation with the Brahman. Thus reaching 
the IVahman and with a tranquil self, he grieves 
not, wishes not ; but being alike to all beings, obtains 
the highest devotion to me. By (that) devotion he 
truly understands who I am and how great. And 
then understanding me truly, he forthwith enters 
into my (essence). Even performing all actions, 
alwaj'S depending on me, he, through my favour, 
olitains the imperishable and eternal seat. Dedi- 
cating in thought ‘‘ all actions to me, be constantly 
given up to me, ([dacing) your thoughts on me, 
through recourse to mental abstraction. (Placing) 
j'^our thoughts on me, you will cross over all difficulties 
by my favour. But if you will not listen through 
egotism ) ou will be ruined. If entertaining egotism, 
you think that )oii may not fight, vain, indeed, is 
that resolution of )Ours. Nature'’ will constrain 
you. That, G son of of Kunti ! which through delu- 
sion >011 do not wish to do, you will do involuntarily. 


* Abstraction is concentrated and exclusive meditation, Aankaia. 
The other commentators take dh^anayoga as meditation simply, — 
as treated of in chapter VI, says Nilakaw/Z/a. 

^ See p. 52. 

’ I. e. compiehending his identity with the Biahman. 

' Cf. p, 55. 

Tilde of learning and cleverness, or of piety. See p. 124, note 5. 
The nature of a Kshatiiya, A’ahkara. 
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tied down by your own duty, flowing from your 
nature. The lord, O Ar^^ina ! is seated in the 
region of the heart ' of all beings, turning round all 
beings (as though) mounted on a machine, by his 
delusion. With him, O descendant of Bharata ! 
seek shelter in every way " ; by his favour you will 
obtain the highest tranquillity, the eternal seat. 
Thus have I declared to you the knowledge more 
mysterious than any m)^stery. Ponder over it 
thoroughly, and then act as you like. Once more, 
listen to my excellent words — most mysterious of all. 
Strongly I like you, therefore I will declare what is 
for your welfare. On me (i>lacc) your mind, become 
my devotee, sacrifice to me, reverence me, and you 
will certainly come to me. I declare to you truly, 
you are dear to me. Forsaking all duties *, come 
to me as (your) sole refuge. I will release you 
from all sins. Be not grieved. This ’ you should 
never declare to one who performs no ]jenance \ who 
is not a devotee nor to one who does not wait on 
(some preceptor) nor yet to one who calumniates 
me. He who, with the highest devotion * to me, will 
proclaim this supreme mystery among my devotees, 
will come to me, freed from (all) doubts. No one 


' i'velajvatara-upanishad, pp. 333-345 ; Ka/Z/opaniMiad, p. 157, 
^ Cf. p. 114 ; by thought, woicl, and deed. 

^ Of caste or order, such as Agnihotra and so foilh. 

* All that has been taught in the Gita. 

^ ^lidhara renders this to mean, ‘ ^^ho pei forms no pious acts/ 

® 1 . e. of God and a preceptot. Cf. last stanza of 6vetcuyvataro- 
panishad. 

Cf. p. 62. .S’ahkara says all these elements must co-exist to 
give eligibility. 

® 1 . e. belief that in disseminating it, he is sei ving me. Cf. Ka///o 
panishad, p. 1 20. 
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amongst men is superior to him in doing what is 
dear to me. And there will never be another on 
earth dearer to me than he. And he who will study 
this holy dialogue of ours, will, such is my opinion, 
have offered to me the sacrifice of knowledge 
And the man, also, who with faith and without 
carping will listen (to this), will be freed (from sin), 
and attain to the holy regions of those who perform 
pious acts". Have you listened to thi^, O son of 
Vrith^ ! with a mind (fixed) on (this) one point only? 
Has your delusion (caused) by ignorance been de- 
stroyed, O Dhanaw^aya ? 

Ar^una said ; 

Destroyed is my delusion ; by your favour, O un- 
degraded one ! I (now) recollect “ myself. I stand 
freed from doubts '. I will do your bidding. 

SawA^'aya said ; 

Thus did I hear this dialogue between Vasudeva 
and the high-minded son of Pr/'tha, (a dialogue) 
wonderful and causing the hair to stand on end. By 
the favour of V)a.sa, I heard this highest mystery, 
(this) devotion®, from Kr/sh;/a himself, the lord of 
the possessors , of mystic power, who proclaimed it 
in person. O king ! remembering and (again) re- 
membering this wonderful and holy dialogue of 
Ke^ava and Ar^^una, I rejoice over and over again. 
And remembering and (again) remembering that 

' Which is the bcsl of saciificcs ; see p. 62. 

* Cf. p. 72. 

^ 1. 0. understand my real essence, what I am, &c. 

^ As to whether the battle was right or not. 

The work is so called, as it refers to devotion. 
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excessively wonderful form of Hari also, great is 
rry amazement, O king* and I rejoice over and 
over again. Wherever (is) K/vshwa, the lord of 
the possessors of mystic power, wherever (is) the 
(great) archer, the son of P;/tha, there in my 
opinion (are) fortune, victory, prosperity h and 
eternal justice. 


^ 1^10-4x1 11} IS llie r^ualci (Lvclopiiu lit of foituiic*. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 

S A N A T S U G A T I Y A. 

The Sanatsu^atiya is, like the Bhagavadgita, one of tlie 
numerous episodes of the Mahabharata k It is true, that 
it has never commanded anything like that unbounded 
veneration which has always been paid in India to the 
Bhagavadgita. Still it is sometimes studied even in our 
days, and it has had the high distinction of being com- 
mented on by the great leader of the modern Vcdantic 
school — S^ahkaraHrya The Sanatsu^atiya purports to 
be a dialogue mainly between Sanatsu^Tita on the one side 
and Dhretarash/ra on the other. Sanatsu^ata, from whom 
it takes its name, is said to be identical with Sanatku- 
mara, a name not unfamiliar to students of our Upanisliad 
literature. And Dhr/tarash/ra is the old father of those 
Kauravas who formed one of the belligerent parties in 
the bellum plusquam civile which is recorded in the 
MahdbhArata. The connexion of this paiticular episode 
with the main current of the narrative of that epos is one 
of the loosest possible character — much looser, for instance, 
than that of the Bhagavadgita, As regards the latter, it 
can fairly be contended that it is in accordaj:ice with poetical 
justice for Ar^una to feel despondent and unwilling to 
engage in battle, after actual sight of ‘ teachers, fathers, 
sons,* and all the rest of them, arrayed in opposition to 
him ; and that therefore it was necessary for the poet to 
adduce some specific explanation as to how Ai^una was 
ultimately enabled to get over such natural scruples. But 
as regards the Sanatsu^atiya, even such a contention as this 


* MahabhSrata, Udyoga Parvan, Adhyaya 41-46. 

Madbav^’drya, in speaking of .Sankara’s works, describes him as liaving 
commented on the Sanal&u^atiya, which is Hai liom evil (pcT^>ons)’ fasatsiidu- 
ra-yii#]. .Sahkara-vi^Tiya, chapter yi, stan/a 62. 
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can have no place. For this is how the matter stands. In 
the course of the negotiations for an amicable arrangement ^ 
between the P&«</avas and the Kauravas, Saw^aya, on one 
occasion, came back to Dhr/tarash*-a, with a message from 
the Pfiwrfavas. When he saw Dhrftarash/ra, however, he 
said that he would deliver the message in the public 
assembly of the Kauravas the next morning, and went 
away after pronouncing a severe tonsure on Dhrftarash/ra 
for his conduct. The suspense thus caused was a source of 
much vexation to the old man, and so he sent for Vidura, 
in order, as he expresses it, that Vidura might by his dis- 
course assuage the fire that was raging within him. Vidura 
accordingly appears, and enters upon an elaborate prelection 
concerning matters spiritual, or, perhaps, more accurately 
quasi-spiritual, and at the outset of the Sanatsu^atiya he 
is supposed to have reached a stage where, as being born 
a .S'Odra, he hesitates to proceed. After some discussion 
of this point, between Vidura and Dhr/tarAsh/ra, it is 
determined to call in the aid of Sanatsu^'dla, to explain 
the spiritual topics which Vidura felt a delicacy in dealing 
with ; and Sanatsu^ala is accordingly introduced on the 
scene in a way not unusual in our epic and purawic litera- 
ture, viz. by Vidura engaging in some mystic process of 
meditation, in response to which Sanatsu^^'ata appears. 
He is received then with all due formalities, and after he 
has had some rest, as our poem takes care to note, he is 
catechised by Dh«'tarash/ra ; and with one or two excep- 
tions, all the verses which constitute the Sanatsu^atiya are 
Sanatsu^’ata’s answers to DhWtarash/ra’s questions 

This brief statement of the scheme of this part of the 
Mahabhdrata shows, as already pointed out, that the con- 
nexion of the Sanatsu^cltiya with the central story of that 
epic is very loose indeed ; and that it might have been 
entirely omitted without occasioning any aisthetical or other 
defect. And therefore, although there is nothing positive 


^ See p. 3 supra. 

* After this dialogue ib over, the dawn breaks, and ph^vta^abh/^a and the 
^Kauiava princes meet in general assembly. « 
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tending to prove the Sanats%''atiya to be a later addition 
to the original epos, still the misgivings which are often 
entertained upon such points may well, in this case, be 
stronger than in the case of the Bhagavadgita. The text, 
too, of the Sanatsu^atiya is not preserved in nearly so satis- 
factory a condition as that of the Gita. I have had before 
me, in settling my text, the editions of the Mahabharata 
respectively printed and published at Bombay ’ , Calcutta, 
and Madras, and three MSS., one of which was most kindly 
and readily placed at my disposal by my friend Professor 
Ramkr/sh«a Gopa/ Bhaw^/arkar ; the second by another 
friend, Professor Aba^n Vishwu Kathavafc ; and the third 
was a copy made for me at Sugar in the Central Provinces, 
through the good gffices of a third friend, Mr. Vaman Mahtl- 
deva Kolha^kar. The copy lent me by l^ofessor Bha«ifar- 
kar comes from Pu«a, and that lent by Professor Kathava/e 
also from Pu;/a. This last, as well as the Sugar copy, and 
the edition printed at Madras, contains the commentary of 
Aahkara/i’arya. And the text I have adopted is that which 
is indicated by the commentary as the text which its author 
had before him. But the several copies of the commentary 
differ so much from one another, that it is still a matter 
of some doubt with me, whether I have got accurately the 
text which Sankara commented upon. For instance, the 
Sugar copy entirely omits chapter V, while the other 
copies not only give the text of that chajiter, but also a 
commentary upon it which calls itself S'ahkard/'arya’s com- 
mentary Again, take the stanzas which stand within 
brackets at pp. 167, 168 ^ of our translation. There is in 
none of the copies we have, any commentary of S'ahkarA- 
^’arya on them. And yet the stanzas exist in the text of 
the MahAbharata as given in those copies which do contain 
S'ahkara’s commentary. The matter is evidently ope for 
further investigation. I have not, however, thought it 

^ This contains Nilakaw/Z^a’s commeiitaiy, but his icxt avowedly includes the 
text of Sankara, and verses and readings contained in moie modem copies. 

“ The commentaiy on the sixth chapter, howe\er, takes up the thread from 
he end of the fourth j^aptcr. ^ 

^ See p. 182, where one of the iines recurs. 
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absolutely necessary to make such an investigation for the 
purposes of the present translation. 13 ut to be on the safe 
side, I have retained in the translation everything which 
is to be found in those copies of the Sanatsu^atiya which 
also contain .S'ahkara’s commentary. As to other stanzas — 
and there are some of this description — which other MSS. 
or commentators vouch for, but of which no trace is to be 
found in the MSS. containing .S'ankara’s commentary^, 
I have simply omitted them. 

These facts show that, in the case of the Sanatsu^atiya, 
the materials for a trustworthy historical account of the 
work arc not of a very satisfactory character. The mate- 
rials for ascertaining its date and position in Sanskrit litera- 
ture arc, indeed, so scanty, that poor as we have seen the 
materials for the llhagavadgiUl to be, they must be called 
superlatively rich as compared with those we have now to 
deal with. As regards external evidence on the points now 
alluded to, the first and almo.st the last fact falling under 
that head, is the fact of the work being cjuotcd from and 
commented upon by S'ankarA/^’arya. In his commentary 
on the S'vctajvatara-upanishad'^, Sankara cites the pas- 
sage about the flamingo at p. 189, introducing it with the 
words, ‘And in the Sanatsu^'ata also.’ In the .same ' com- 
mentary some other passages from the Sanatsu^'atiya arc 
also quoted, but without naming the work except as a 
Snirfti, and mixing up together verses from different parts 
of the work. 

This is really all the external evidence, that I am aware 
of, touching the date of the SanatsL\^atiya. There is, how- 
ever, one other point, which it is desirable to notice, though 
not, perhaps, so much because it is of any very great value 
in itself, as because it may hereafter become useful, should 
further research into the Mahabh&rata and other works 
j'ield the requisite information. There arc, then, eight 
stanzas in the thirty-sixth, thirty-seventh, thirty-ninth, and 
fortieth chapters of the Udyoga Parvan of the Mah&bhA- 


^ See note r , p. ip,7. 

P. 252. See, loo, * 9 aiiraka Bhash)S, p. 82S. 


* r. 283. 
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rata (the Sanatsu^atiya commencing at the forty-first 
chapter), seven of which are quoted in the ra;}/'atantra ^ and 
the eighth in the MahabhSsliya ^ of I\ita;7^^ali. Of course, 
it almost goes without saying, that neither the Pa;?/tatantia 
nor the Mahabhdshya mentions the source fiom which it 
deiives the verses in question. Rut I do not think it unallow- 
able to make the provisional assumption, that they were 
derived from the Mahabharata, so long as wc cannot pioducc 
any other, and moie likely, souice. It is true, that Professor 
Weber has, ip another connexion, impugned the cogency 
of this argument. lie seems to think, that the probability — 
in the case he was actually dealing with- of the KamAya;/a 
having borrowed fiom the Mahabhashya, is quite as stiong 
as the probability of the Mahabhashya having bon owed 
from the Ramaya/^a ^ And doubtless, he w^ould by paiity 
of reason contend, in the case before us, tliat the probabi- 
lities, as between the Mahabhfuata on the one hand, and the 
Mahabhashya and the Pa/7/tatantia on the other, bear the 
same mutual 1 elation. I cannot accept this view. I am not 
now concerned to discuss the mciits of the conclusion in 
support of which Professor Weber has advanced this argu- 
ment h I am only considering, how far it affects the 
question now before us. And as to that question, I may 
say, that the Pa;7>(’atantra expressly intioduccs the stanzas 
now under consideration with some such cxpicssion as, ‘ For 
it has been said,’ indicating clcaily that it was there quoting 
the woids of another \ And so, too, docs the Mahabhashya, 

^ Cf. Ko^egartcii’s Pa/I/atantia, p 2S (I, 28, Bombay S C.cd.), vith Udyogi 
I’aivan, chap. \I , st. 7 (Bombay ttl 1 ; Ba///alantia, pp. 1 12 and 209 (II, 10 , 
IV, 5, Bombay ccl.), \^ith Udjoga Paivan, chap. XXXVITT, 9 , p 35 (h .:» 7 » 
Bombay td ) with chaj) X\\Vi, st, 3^; p ii|0 (II, 40, Bombay td ) with 
chap. XXXVIl, st 15; p 160 (III, 62, Bombay cd ) with chap XXXVII, 
st 17, 18; p 106 (II, 2, Bombay cd with chap. XXXVT, si 59. 

^ Udyoga Pai\an, chap. XXXVllIfst. 1, and Mah il)ha'3li)a VI, 1-4, p 35 
(Banaras ed.) 

^ See Indian Antiquary IV, 247. The panlkl from Madhava which Piofcbsor 
Weber adduces is quite inconclusivt and as far as it goes appears to me to 
militate against the Profesbor^ own view. 

* I may, howc\er, admit at once, that I ought not to ha\e esprebsed mybelf 
as strongly as I did in the note which Profcbsor W^cber ciitKiscs 

® See p. 203 infia. 
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where the passage we refer to runs as follows : ‘ (It is) laid 
down, (that there is) a sin in one of tender age not rising to 
receive (an elderly person), and (that there is) merit in rising 
to receive. How ? Thus, “ The life-winds of a youth depart 
upwards, when an elderly man approaches (him). By rising 
to receive (him), and salutation, he obtains them again.’” It 
appears to me, that the indications of this being a quotation 
in the Bhashya arc very strong. But apart from that, I do 
demur to the proposition, that the probabilities are equal, 
of a work like the Mahabharata or Ram;iya//a borrowing 
a verse from the Mahabhashya, and vice versa. It appears 
to me perfectly plain, I own, that the probability of a gram- 
matical work like the Bhashya borrowing a verse from 
a standard work like the Bharata or Rainay.i//a for pur- 
poses of illustration is very much the stronger of the two. 
And this, quite independently of imy inquiry as to whether 
the Bhashya does or docs not show other indications of 
acquaintance with the Bharata or the R.im<lya;^a. 

If these arguments are correct, it seems to me that they 
carry us thus far in our present investigation— namely, 
that we may now say, that we have reason to believe some 
parts, at all events, of the thirty-sixth, thirty-seventh, thirty- 
eighth, and fortieth chapters of the Udyoga Parvan of the 
Mahabharata to h.ive probably been in existence prior to the 
sixth century and that some parts of the thirty-seventh 
chapter were probably extant in the time of Pata;/^*::!!!, viz. 
the .second century Now, internal evidence docs not 

yield any indications tending to .show that the several 
chapters here referred to must have been prior in time to 
the chapters composing the Sanatsu«atiya, which come so 
soon after them in the Mahabharata. On the contrary, it 
is not too much to maintain, that to a certain extent the 
style and language of the Sanatsu^atiya is, if anything, 
rather indicative of its priority in time over the five chapters 
immediately preceding it. And, therefore, so far as this 
argument goes, it enables us— provisionally only, it must be 


^ Sec p. 29 supra. 


Sec p. 32 supra. 
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remembered — to fix the second century ii.c. as a terminus 
ad qiieni for the date of the Sanatsq^atiya. 

This is all the external evidence available for a discussion 
of the question — when the Sanatsu^^^atiya was composed. 
We now turn to the internal evidence. Standing by it^^elf, 
internal evidence is not, in my opinion, of much cogency 
in any case. Still in ascertaining, as best we can, the history 
of our ancient literature, even this species of evidence is not 
to be despised ; it must only be used and received with 
caution. Ufider this head, then, we may note fir^t the 
])crsons who arc supposed to take part in the dialogue. 
Sanatsii^ata^ — or Sanatkumara — as already pointed out, is 
a name already familiar to the readers of one of our older 
Upanishads —the 7v/:andogya. Dhr/taiash/ra is not known 
in the Upanishads, but he is an importaiii personage in the 
epic literature. And it is to be remarked, that his character 
as disclosed in the Sanatsu^^atiya is not at all similar to 
that which has attached itself to his name, alike in the later 
literature of our country, and in that popular opinion which 
was probably formed by this later literature. In the dialogue 
before us, he figures as an earnest inquirer after truth ; he 
is described as the ‘talented king Dhr/tarash/ra and is 
addressed by Sanatsu^^ata as, ‘ O acute sir ! ’ ‘ O learned 
person!’ True is, that Nilaka/z/^a in one place, as we 
have noticed in our note there endeavours to bring out 
the later view of Dhr/tara^h/ra’s character^; but it seems to 
me that that endeavour, based as it is on a forced and far- 
fetched interpretation of a single word in 'our poem, is an 
unsucccs^,ful one. None of the questions, which Dhr/ta- 
rash/ra puts to Sanatsu^ata in the course of their dialogue, 
indicates the avaricious old man who wished to deprive his 
innocent nephews of their just rights in the interests of his 
own wicked and misguided sons. They rather indicate the 
bona fide student of spiritual lore, and thus jooint to what 
IS, perhaps, an earlier view of Dhr/tarash/ra’s character. 

^ See Hall’s baiikhyasaia, preface, pp. 14, 15. * P. 151, note 2. 

® Ntlaka^Ma himself, howcvei, treats Dhr/taiash^ra’s question later on as 
showing that he had attained indifference to worldly concerns. That question 
does not occur in .ianjfara’s text, J>ut is given at p. 158 infra. 
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If wc look next to the general style of this poem, we find 
that it has none of that elaboration which marks what I 
have called the age of KAvyas and Na^akas. The remarks 
on this topic in the Introduction to the Gita apply pretty 
accurately to this work also. We observe here the same 
paucity of long-drawn compounds, the same absence of 
merely ornamental adjectives, the same absence of figures 
and tropes’ ; in one word, the sani(e directness and simplicity 
of style. Furthermore, there is a somewhat greater want 
of finish about the syntax of our poem than there is even 
in the Gita. Such constructions as we find inter alia at 
chapter II, stanza 2, or 25, or at chapter III, stanza 14, or 
chapter IV, stanza 12, or in the eaily verses of the last 
chapter, indicate a pciiod in the history of the language, 
when probably the regulations of syntax were not quite 
thoroughly established in practice. 

If we turn to the metre of the poem, an analogous phe- 
nomenon strikes us there. Similar irregularities in the 
collocation of long and short syllables, similar superfluities 
and deficiencies of syllables, meet us in the Sanatsii^atiya 
and the Bhagavadgita. And in the former work, as in the 
latter, the irregularities are less observable in the Anush/ubh® 
than in the other metres used. Probably the explanation, 
apart from the great elasticity of that metre, is that the 
Anush/ubh had been more used, and had in consequence 
become comparatively more settled in its scheme even in 
practical composition. 

Looking now" more particularly to the language of the 
work before us, we find one word to be of most frequent 
occurrence, namely, the word vai, which we have rendered 
‘verily.’ It is not a common word in the later literature, 
while in the Upanishad literature we meet with groat 
frequency, not merely vai, but* the words, which I think are 
cognate with it, va and vava. The former word, indeed, 

^ The five similes which occur, and which aie nearly all that occur, in the 
poem, aie the very primitive ones — of the hunter, of water on grass, the tiger of 
straw, death eating men like a tiger, dogs eating what is vomited, a branch 
of a tiee and the moon, and birds and their nests. 

^ Cf. as to this the N^^siwha Tapini, p. 105. 
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appears to me to stand in some passages of the Upanishads 
for vai by euphonic alterations. Thus in the passage tvam 
vS aham asmi bhagavo devate, aha;« vai tvam asi, it is 
difficult not to suppose that the vd of the first part of the 
sentence is the same word as the vai of the second part, 
only altered according to the rules of Sandhi in Sanskrit. 

A second point of similarity between the language of the 
Upanishads and that of the Sanatsu^dtiya is to be found in 
the phrase, ‘ He who knows this becomes immortal.’ This 
sentence, or’one of like signification, is, as is well known, 
of common occurrence in the Upanishads and in the Ilrdh- 
mawas. In the Bhagavadgitd, the verses towards the end, 
which come after Kr/shwa’s summing-up of his instruction, 
seem to be of a somewhat analogous, though in some respects 
different, nature. And in the Purd//as vuc meet sometimes 
with elaborate passages extolling the merits of a particular 
rite, or a particular pilgi image, and so forth. This form of 
the Phalajruti, as it is called, appears to have been developed 
in process of time from the minute germ existing in the 
Brdhma/zas and the Upanishads. In the Sanatsu^dtiya, 
however, we are almost at the beginning of those develop- 
ments ; indeed, the form before us is identically the same 
as that which we see in the works where it is first met with. 
It is a short sentence, whicli, though complete in itself, still 
appears merely at the end of another passage, and almost 
as a part of such other pa' -lage. 

There is one other point of a kindred nature which it may 
be well to notice here. As in the Gitd, sd in the Sanatsu- 
^dtiya, we meet with a considerable number of words used 
in senses not familiar in the later literature. They are 
collected in the Index of Sanskrit words in this volume; 
but a few remarks on some of them will not, it is thought, 
be entirely out of place here. The word mdrga^ — in the 
sense of ‘worldly life’ — is rather remarkable. .Sankara 
renders it by ‘ the path of sa7«sdra ’ or worldly life. And 
he quotes as a parallel the passage from the ATZ/dudogya- 

* I give no references here, as they can be found in the Index of Sanskiit 
woid . at the end of thfs volume. 
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upanishad which speaks of returning to the ‘ path.’ There, 
however, .Sankara explains it to mean the ‘ path by which 
the self returns to worldly life/ namely, from space to the 
wind and so forth into vegetables, and food, ultimately 
appearing as a foetus. Another remarkable word is ‘ varga,’ 
which occurs twice in the Sanatsu^atiya. 5‘ahkara and 
Nilaka/z/Z/a differ in their explanations of it, and Nilaka;////a 
indeed gives two different meanings to the word in the two 
passages where it occurs. We may also refer here specially to 
utsa, ;7tvi^, and matva. In Kochtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon 
the only passages cited under ‘ utsa ’ are from Vcdic w^orks, 
except two respectively from Su.rruta and the Da^akumara- 
Z’arita. One passage, however, there cited, viz. Vishwo/z padc 
para me madhva utsa//, is plainly the original of the passage 
we are now considering. As to in the sense it bears 

here, we see, I think, what was the earlier signification of 
that word before it settled down into the somewhat technical 
meaning in which it is now familiar. And matva in the 
sense of ' meditating upon * is to be found in the Upanishads, 
but not, I think, in any work of the classical literature. 
These words, therefore, seem to indicate that the Sanatsu- 
/^dtxya was composed at a stage in the development of the 
Sanskiit language which is a good deal earlier than the 
stage which wc see completely reached in the classical 
literature. 

Coming now to the matter of the Sanatsu^atiya, it appears 
to me, that wc there see indications pointing in a general 
way to the samb conclusion as that which we have here 
arrived at. There is, in the first place, a looseness and want 
of rigid system in the mode of handling the subject, similar 
to that which wc have already observed upon as charac- 
terising the BhagavadgitA. There is no obvious bond of 
connexion joining together tlie various subjects discussed, 
nor arc those subjects themselves treated after any very 
.scientific or rigorous method. Again, if the fourth chapter 
is a genuine part of the Sanatsu^atiya, wc have an elaborate 
repetition in one part, of what has been said in another 
part of the work, with only a few variations in words, and 
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perhaps fewer still in signification. As, however, I am not 
at present prepared to stand finally by the genuineness 
of that chapter, I do not consider it desirable to further 
labour this argument than to point out, that similar repeti- 
tions, on a smaller scale, perhaps, arc not uncommon in 
our older literature ^ 

Coming now to the manner in which the Vedas are 
spoken of in the work before us, there arc, we find, one 
or two noteworthy circumstances proper to be considered 
here. In the first place, wc have the reference to the four 
Vedas together with Akhj^anas as the fifth Veda. This is 
in conformity with the old tradition recorded in the various 
works to which we have referred in our note on the passage. 
The mention of the Atharva-veda, which is implied in this 
passage, and ex]3ressly contained in anotl^r, might be re- 
garded as some mark of a modem age. But without dwell- 
ing upon the fact, that the Atharva-veda, though probably 
modern as compared with the other Vedas, is still old 
enough to date some centuries before the Christian era^ 
it must suffice to draw attention here to the fact that the 
/vV/andogya-upanishad mentions that Veda, and it is not 
here argued that the Sanatsii^atiya is older than the A7/an- 
dogya-upanishad. VVe have next to consider the reference 
to the Saman hymns as ‘vimala,' or pure. The point 
involved in this reference has been already sufficiently 
discussed in the Introduction to the Gita"; and it is not 
necessary here to say more than that, of the two classes 
of works we have there made, the Sanatsu^atiya appears 
from the passage under discussion to rank itself with the 
class which is prior in date. 

The estimate of the value of the Vedas which is implied 
in the Sanatsiy,^atiya appeal to coincide very nearly with 
that which wc have shown to be the estimate implied in the 
Bhagavadgita. The Vedas arc not here cast aside as useless 
any more than they are in the Bhagavadgita. For, I do 
not think the word AnnVeas which occurs in one passage 
of the work can be regarded really as referring to those 

^ See p. 181, note* infra. * * T. 19 supra ® Pp. 19, 20. ^ 
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who entirely reject the Vcdic revelation. But without going 
as far as that, the Sanatsu^&tiya seems certainly to join the 
Bhagavadgita in its protest against those men of extreme 
views, who could see nothing beyond the rites and ceremonies 
taught in the Vedas. A study of the Vedas is, indeed, 
insisted on in sundry passages of the Sanatsu^atiya. But 
it is equally maintained, that the performance of the cere- 
monies laid down in the Vedas is not the true means of 
final emancipation. It is maintained, that action done with 
any desire is a cause of bondage to worldly fife ; that the 
gods themselves arc ordinary creatures who have reached 
a certain high position owing to the practice of the duties 
of BrahmaZ\1rins, but that they arc not only not superior 
to, but arc really under the control of, the man who has 
acquired the true knowledge of the universal self. On all 
these points, we have opinions expressed in the Sanatsu- 
^Atiya, which conclusively establish an identity of doctrine 
as between the Upanishads and the Bhagavadgita^ on the 
one hand, and the Sanatsii^Atiya on the other. Lastly, wc 
have an explicit statement, that the mere study of Vedic 
texts avails nothing, and that sin is not to be got rid of by 
one who merely ‘studies the Rik and the Ya^His texts, and 
the Sama-vecla.’ It is not necessary to repeat here the 
chronological deductions which may be based upon this 
relation between the Sanatsu^atiya and the X^edas. Wc 
have already argued in the Introduction to the Bhagavad- 
gitcl, that such a relation points to a period of Indian 
religious history prior to the great movement of Gautama 
Buddha 

There is, however, this difference, perhaps, to be noted 
between the Gita and the Sanatsiigatiya — namely, that the 
latter work seems to afford more certain indications of the 
recognition, at the date of its composition, of a 6’;7antika;/^a 
as dLstinguished from a Karmaka;/^a in the Vedas, than, 
wc have seen, are contained in the l^hagavadgila The 
passage, for instance, which speaks of the AV/andas as 


0 

8 p.ij 


' Cf. p, 16 siipia. 


’ Cf. pp. 25, 26. 
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referring ‘ of themselves ’ to the Brahman, and the passage 
which refers to an understanding of the Brahman by means 
of the Vedas, according to the principle of the moon and 
the branch — these seem rather to point to a portion of the 
Vedas which was regarded as giving instruction in true 
knowledge, as distinguished from merely laying down 
various sacrifices and ceremonials for special purposes. In 
fact, in one passage we have the germ of the whole Vedantic 
theory as afterwards settled. For there we are told, that 
sacrifices afld penances arc laid down as the preliminary 
steps towards the acquisition of true knowledge. By those 
sacrifices one is purified of one’s sins, and then acquires 
a knowledge of the supreme self as described in Ihc Vedas — 
which, I apprehend, must mean the Upanishads. 

There is but one other point on \\*liich we need say 
anything further. And that is connected with the definition 
of a Brahma^/a. That definition appears to me, to point 
to an earlier stage in religious progress than is indicated 
in Apastamba and Manu. The true Brahmawa is he who 
is attached to the Brahman. I’crhaps, this marks some 
little advance beyond the more general doctrine of the 
Gita, but it is still very far short of the petrified doctrine, 
if I may so call it, of the later law-givers. The Brahmawa 
has not yet degenerated into the mere receiver of fees and 
presents, but is still in possession of the truth. 

We thus see, that the external and internal evidence 
bearing upon the question of the position of the Sanatsu- 
^dtiya in Sanskrit literature, seems to point to nearly the 
same period and place for it as for the Bhagavadgita. It 
is plain enough, that the evidence under both heads is 
extremely scanty and meagre. But such as it is, it appears 
to us to justify a provisional conclusion, that the Sanatsu- 
,^itiya dates from a period prior to the rise of Buddhism, 
and forms part of that same movement in the religious 
history of ancient India of which the Gita is another 
embodiment. More than this, we are not at present in 
a position to assert. To this extent, the evidence enables 
us, I think, to go. And we accordingly hold, that unless 
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other and further evidence requires a reversal of this judg- 
ment, the Sanatsu^atiya may be treated as a work nearly 
contemporary with the BhagavadgitA, and occupying gene- 
rally the same point of view. 

One word, finally, about the translation. As stated 
already, the text adopted is that which appears to have 
been before .S'ankaraMrya. And the tran.slation follows 
mainly his interpretations in his commentary, .Sometimes 
we have followed Nilaka«///a, whose commentary has been 
consulted as well as a very incorrect copy of another com- 
mentary by one .Sarva^wa Narayawa, contained in the MS. 
from Pu;;a lent me by Professor Bhaz/^^i^arkar. In some 
places even the commentators have failed to clear up 
ob.scurities, and there we have given the best translation we 
could suggest, indicating the difficulties. There has been 
an endeavour made here, as in the case of the Bhagavaclgita, 
to keep the translation as close and faithful to the te.xt as 
the exigencies of the English language permitted. The 
cxcgetical notes are mostly taken from the commentaries, 
even where the name of the commentator is not specified ; 
while the references to parallel passages have been collected, 
mostly by myself, in the same way as in the case of the 
Bhagavadgitii. 
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CuAfTr.K 1. 

Dhr/tarA'ili/ra said : 

If, () Vidura ! there is anvlhini^ not (>et) said by 
you in (>our) discourse, tlien do impart it to me 
who wish lo liear, for you liave sj)oken m irv’^ellous 
(things). 

Vidura said : 

O Dhr/tarash/rn ! tht' ancient youth Sanatsuj^ata, 
(otherwise called) Sanatana’, w'ho declared that death 
exists not — he, O descendant of Bharata ! the Best 
of all talented men, will explain all the doubts of 
)Our mind, both those (which an') secret and those 
openly declared. 

Dh;vtarash/ra said ; 

What, do you not yourself know more about this 
(subject), that Sanatan.. should explain (it) to me ? 
Explain (it) yourself. () Vidura! if ^ there is any 
remnant of intelligence (left) in you. 

’ So Nilakaw/Z/a. .faukan says S nialsuf'.ita is Saiiatkum.u.x, 
and the roniponent paits of the name lie j)aiaphias(S by ‘bom 
fioin Biahman.’ Foi Sandlan.', see B//li.x(lara//y.xka, p. .1506, and 
note I, p. 141 supra. 

^ I.c. 1 elating to subjects which may be freely discussed by all, 
and those nhich may not. Nilakaw/Z/a adopts a different leadrng, 
which he interprets to mean ‘doctrines e'otcric and esoteric,’ 
e. g. self-restraint, &c., and the actjursition of mystic power, &c., 
respectitely. The expression ‘doubts of the rnmcl ’ occurs, how- 
ever. further on. * 
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Vidura said : 

I am born of a v^udra womb, and do not like to say 
more than what (I have said). But the intelligence 
of that youth, I believe to be eternaP, He who 
has come of a Brdhma?^a womb, even though he 
may proclaim a great mystery, docs not thereby 
become liable to the censure of the gods. There- 
fore do I say tliis to you. 

Dhr/tarasli/ra said : 

Do you, O Vidura ! speak to the ancient Sana 
tana for me, so that there may be a meeting even 
here, between (mjself in) this body (and him). 

Vai.Tam[)ayana - said : 

(Then) Vidura meditated on that sage whose 
VOW'S are laudable ’. And he, too, O descendant 
of Bharata ' knowing of such meditation, made his 
appearance. And he too, received him with the 
ceremonies prescribed in the ordinances. After he 
had been comfortably seated, and had taken rest, 
Vidura then spoke to him : ‘Venerable sir! there is 
some doubt in Dh^/tarash/ra’s mind, which cannot 


' 1. 1., I suppose, ncvci-failiii", and such as can deal with all 
soils of topics. Sanatkumara, it need scaiccly he stated, is the 
tcachci of Naiada in the famous dialogue in the A 7 /andogyopa- 
nishad, p. 473. 

- Vauampa^ana I'y the naiiator of the giand stoiy of which 
pieces like the piescnt form parts.* 

^ l‘he leading is sometimes difleicnt, so as to mean 'of ligid 
vow^s,* as at Gita, j). 61 supra. 

^ The pronouns here are too numeious. Does 'he' heie lefer 
to Dh;/taiash/ia ? Viduia seems moie likely, though the expiess 
mention of him in the next sentence might be tieated as pointing 
the othei way. 
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be explained by me. Do you be pleased to explain 
(it) to him. Hearing it (explained), this lord of men 
may cross beyond all misery, so that gain and loss 
(what is) agreeable and (what is) odious, old age and 
death, fear and vindictiveness, hungCT and thi nt, 
frenzy and worldlj' greatness, disgust and also lazi- 
ness, desire and wrath, ruin and prosperity, may not 
trouble him,’ 


ClIWllR II. 

VaisampAjana s.iid ; 

Then the talented king, 1 )hr/tarash/ra, bowed ^ to 
those words uttered by Vidura, ancH in a secluded 
place ’, interrogated Sanats^^^lta regarding the 
highest knowledge k wishing to become (a) high- 
soulcd (man) . 

Dh/'/iarash/ra saitl : 

O Sanatsu^'ata ! which of the tw’o is correct, your 
teaching **, about which I have heard, that death 
exists not, or ^ at ' the gods and demons practised 

’ Comp, Gita passim; clis, ist, sliI that u suiting fiom a general 
dissatisfaction with (vei}thin< As to ‘rum and piospciity,’ Nila- 
ka«///a adds ‘and tin ii causes, sin and incut.’ „ 

* Liteially ‘ ic-pectcd.’ Nilakaw/Z/a s,a}s it means ‘ rejoiced ovci,’ 
foi Dh//taiaAi/ia thought, that in spite of his tieachciy he was 
safe, as death was taught by Sanatsul,^Hl to lja\c no exislince. 

' l.e flee fioni the piesem c ol ignoiant and vulga: people. 
Cf. Gitt, p, 68 supia. 

* l.e. knowledge concerning the sujneme Stlf. 

'■ Aankaia’s constiuction seems dilfeient, but is not quite clear, 
lie says, ‘wishing to become — Biahman — the meaning is wishing 
to acquiie the self lost through ignorance ’ 

® I. e. imparted to youi jiupils, Aankaia adds; ‘ heard,’ scil, from 
Vidura. 

’ The construction is impeifect, but the sense is cleai. Is your 
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the life of Brahma/i’anns \ for freedom frbm 
death ? 

Sanatsu^ata said : 

Some (say), that freedom from death (results) from 
aclion-; and others that death exists not. Hear me 
explain (this), O kin<^! have no misgivinj^ about it ^ 
Both truths, O Kshatri).a! have been current from 
the beginning The wise maintain what (is called) 
delusion (to be) death. I ^ verily call heedlessness 
death, and likewise I call freedom from heedlessness 
immortality. Through heedlessness, verily, were 
the demons vaiKpiishcd; and through fieedom 

vlc^^ concci, or the view invohcd in the ])iacticc of gods and 
demons ^ 

' Sec Gila, p. 69‘'iipia, Ka/Z/opanishiuI, p. 102, Pia^na, j). 162. 

to the gods being tili.ud o( death sec A 7 /andou)a, p. 50 , and 
N//si;//ha 1 apini, p. 32, and as to gods and demons piictising 
the life of BiahmaXuins, see A 7 /indog}a, p. 571 , and cl. B/diad- 
aia;/}aka, p. ij6^, 

^ I. e. action pusciibcd in the Vedas. 

^ I. c. as to how 1 shall be able to icconcilc the seeming 
lonliadietion between the ‘two tiuths.’ 

* I. e. ol eieation. 

isaintbU^Mta sa}she diffeisfiom ‘die wise / delusion = thinking 
the not-self to be the self, heedlessness = falling off fioin one's 
naUiial condition is the lhahman —which is the e*iusL of delusion 
(Sankaia). bee j). i53infia, Ka//? i,p. 152, aiiclTaittiiija-upanishad 
p. 80. 

‘ 6'ankaia ^ug^eslb that demons might mean eieatuics attached 
to woildlv objects and gods those who arc pleased in their own 
self; and he cites a staiiisa in suppoit of this suggestion. The 
allusion, however, seems to be plainly to the stoiy at A 7 andog)a, 
p. 571 seq., wheie the idea and Cupiession of ‘ being vanquished' 
also oceuis (p. 583). That word Aaiikara inteipiets in connexion 
with his suggested mteiprelation to mean ‘are boin in lower 
sj,)eeies.' bee yv 7 Mndog}a, p. 585, and Rlaitri, [>. 211, about asuias 
01 demons. It is inteiesting to note that m the Intioduetion to the 
Mahabhashja, thcie is an allusion to a stoiy of the ‘ demons' being 
‘ vancjuished ' in consequence of their grammatioal blunders. 
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from liecdicssiicss the jjods attained to the Brah- 
man Death, veril)'^, does not devour livini^ crea- 
tures like a tiger ; for, indeed, his form is not to be 
perceived. vSomc ’ say that death is different from 
this, (named) Yama, who dwells in the self-; the 
(practice of the) life of Brahma^arins (being) immor- 
tality. That god govt rns his kingdom in the world 
of the Pit/ /s, (being) good to the good, and not good 
to (those wjio arc) not good. That death, (or) heed- 
lessness, develops in men as desire, and .iftcrwards 
as wrath, and in the shape of delusion ‘. And then 
travelling in devious paths ‘ through egoism, one 
does not att.iin to union ’ with the self. Those who 
are deluded by it'’, and who lemain under its in- 
lluence, depart from this (world), and there again 
fall down" Then the deities'* gather around 
them. And then he undergoes death after death 
Being attached to the fruit of action, on action pre- 
senting itself, they follow after it*'’, and do not cross 

' '1 liobL deluded bj 01 Idly objt c Is , ‘ihis’mcaiis ‘ hctdlcssncss.’ 

SiiikiKi (lU^ I ‘'tan/i fioni ]\Iinu. whidi sa}b that king 
Y iind \ aivcibvata (IwclK in iho licaiL of cvci) one. If. Aitarc)a- 
u\) inishad, p. iiSy. 'I lie follow ing clause he undei stands to contain 
two tiiuhcts of Yama, mean iig ‘immortal, and intent on the Ihah- 
min.' 1 follow Nihka/////a, Dutnot vei} eoiifklditiy. 

Cf. Gita, jj. 57. Ikic we have the developments the vai}iiig 
foims, ol death or liecdlessnesb. 

* J L. paths contiary to Aiulis and Sm//tis. 

Loiieentialion of mind on the self oi lhahman. 

I. c. the egoism s])oken 'f ^ ^^fore. 

I.e. to this mortil woild. ^f.Gitip 84, iiid I 3 //lnd ira;/}ak^, 
pp. 855, 856. Iheie — fiom the next woild. 6ankaia says, 

‘ hiving lived theie.’ 

” I.e. the senses. Cf. Giti, p. 123, and mtei alia Isopanishad, 

J). TO. 

Cf. Ka///a, p. 129, and B/diadaia«}aka, j) 889. 

I. e, the fiuit. ^ Cl. Ka///a, p. 155, and Mu«c/aka, p. 317. 
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beyond death. And the embodied (self), in conse- 
quence of not understanding union ‘ with the real 
entity, proceeds on all hands “ with attachment to 
enjoyments. That *, verily, is the great source of 
delusion to the senses ; for by contact * with unreal 
entities, his migrations ’ are (rendered) inevitable ; 
because having his inner ]gelf contaminated by 
contact with unreal entities, he devotes himself to 
objects of sense on all sides, pondering on them 
(only). (That) pondering, verily, ’ first ruins '* him ; 
and soon afterwards desire and wrath, after at- 
tacking him. These lead children to death. But 
sensible men cross beyond death by their good 
sense. He who pondering (on the self) destroys** 
(the) fugitive (objects of sense), not even thinking 
of them through contempt (for them), and who 
being possessed of knowledge destroys desires in 
this way, becomes, as it were, the death of death 
(itself), and swallows (it) up*. The being who 

* I.c. ils idenlily with the Brahman, 

- I. e. in various forms of life, Nikika«///a. 

® I'he going about in search of enjo}ments. 

^ The contact leads to pondeiingon them, and that to desire, &c., 
as described further on. 

Through various lives. Birth and death arc certain for him. 

® I. e. causes oblivion of his real nature, 5 ahkara. Cf. the 
whole tiain of cause and effect at Gita, p. 50 supra. 

I.e. the i)ondering, desire, wrath, &c. As to 'children,’ cf. 
Ka/Z/a, pp. 96 and 123, wheie bala is contrasted with dhira, as 
here. The ' good sense ’ is of help in withstanding the temptations 
of worldly objects. 

® Destroys = abandons ; pondering, just before this, is rendered by 
i'ahkara to mean ' thinking of the objects as transient, impure/ &c. 

® 5'ahkara cites on this a stanza of unknown authorship, w'hich 
says, f The learned and clever man who knows the self, and by 
discrimination destroys all objects of sense, is said to be the death 
of death.' See too p. 178 infra. 
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pursues desires, is destroyed (in pursuing) after 
the desires \ But casting away desires, a being 
gets rid of all taint ^ whatever. This body, void of 
enlightenment®, seems (to be) a hell for (all) beings. 
Those who are avaricious run about ■*, going head- 
long to a ditch. A manf O Kshatriya ! who con- 
temns everything else learns nothing. To him 
(the body is) like a tiger made of straw And this 
internal self (joined to) delusion and fear in conse- 
quence of wrath and avarice, within your body, — 
that verily is death*. Understanding death'' to be 
thus produced, and adhering to knowledge, one is 
not afraid of death in this (world). “ In his province 
death is dcstro3'ed, as a mortal (is destroyed) on 
arriving in the province of death, 

Dhrftar^sh/ra said : 

The good, eternal, and most holy worlds ”, which 

* On this. Nilakaw/Z/a quotes these lines, ‘ The antelope, elephant, 
butteifly, bee, and fish — these live are deslioyed by the five/ 
i.e. the five object'- if sense, sound, &c. See 6'dnti Paivan (Mokshi 
Dlurma), chap. 174, st. 45. 

‘ I. e, misery, NtlakawMa • meiit or sin, Sankara. 

* I.e. void of discrimination between the real and unreal, Nila- 
ka«/> 4 a; result of ignoiance, Aankara. ‘A hell, as being full of 
filth,’ says .Sankara, ‘ such as phlegm, blood, excictions.’ Cfi Maitn, 
p. 48. 

* As blind men giojiing about fall into a ditch, so do these, 
Aahkaia. 

" I. e. other than the sensuc' objects he loves ; ‘ leains nothing ’ 
about the supreme Self which he disregaids. 

Useless ior any good purpose. 

’ Cf. Taittirtya-upanishad, p. 102. 

" As being ruinous to oneself. .Sankara compares Gild, p. 68. 
Cf. also Taittiiiya-upanishad, p. 103, and see Bnhaddrawyaka, p. 61. 

* I. e. heedlessness and its developments as stated. 

“ A'afikara cites on this TaittiiJya-upanishad, p. 78. 

Such as Satjaloka, &c. * 

[ 8 ] 
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are mentioned (as attainable) by the twice-born by 
means of worship \ those, say the Vedas, are the 
highest aim How is it, then, that one who under- 
stands this does not resort to action ? 

Sanatsu^ata said : 

(Thinking) so, an ignorant man does resort to 
action. The Vedas likewise do lay down various 
benefits “ (for him). But that * (man) comes not 
hither ’. (Becoming) the supreme self®, he attains 
the supreme, by the (right) path destroying the 
wrong paths 

Dhr/tarash/ra said : 

Who ® is it that constrains this unborn primeval 
(self), if it is (itself) all this severally ’ ? And what 

' tryolish/oma. A^vamedha, and other lites. 

^ As leading to final emancipation. 

I. e. objects for w liich various ceremonies (or ‘ actions *) should 
be peifoimed. 

^ I. c. the man of knowledge. 

I.e. into tlic sphere of action. Cf, Gita, p. 48. 

Knowing tire supreme self is identical rAith becoming the 
supreme self, Muwf/aka, p. 323. 

’ I. e. getting rid of the paths which keep one away from the 
Brahman by means of contemplation of the Brahman, &c. Nila- 
ka«//za renders ‘ right path ' to mean the Sushumwa passage by 
which the soul proceeds to final emancipation, see A 7 /andogya, 
p. 570; Ka///a, p. 157. 

“ *Sahkara says: ‘Having shown that tiue death is heedlessness, 
and having shown that hecdlessness in its forms of anger &c. is the 
cause of all evil, and having also shown that death is destroyed by 
true knowledge, and having shown further that heaven &c. are 
really not man’s highest goal ; the author has also implied the 
unity of the supreme and individual self. On that arises a doubt, 
which is stated in this passage.’ 

^ All this = all the developments of the Brahman, i.e. space, 
wind, fire, water, earth, vegetation, food, living creatures; see 
Taittiriyopanishad, p. 68. 
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has it to do, or what is its unhappiness ^ ? Tell me 
all that accurately, O learned person ! 

Sanatsii^ta said ; 

There is great danger ^ in attributing distinctions 
to it. The everlasting (principles) exist by con- 
nexion with the bcginningless'^ (principle). So that 
his greatness is not lost at all and beings exist 
by connexion with the beginningless ^ (principle). 
That which is the real — the supreme Being''' — is 
eternal. He creates the universe by means of 
changes for such is his power held to be ; and 
for such connexions of things the Vedas are 
(authority) 


^ What is the puipose of its existence, and what miscjy does it 
undergo on entering the course of worldly life ? 

^ ‘The danger/ says AJahkara, ‘is that of contravening Vcdic 
texts such as “ I am the Brahman,^’ “ Thou art that/^ &c.' May it 
not rather be that pointed out at Ka//;opanishad, p, 129, viz. never 
attaining final emancipation? Cf. also N/'/’si/;/ha Tetpini, p. 223. 

* The individual seifs, *Sahkara. ‘ Nature or mayS. 

^ The appearance of degradation to an inferior state being delusive. 

® The original word implies the possession of ahvarya, dharma, 
yajfas, jri, vairagya, moksha. See .S'velSjvatara, p. 329 (where the list 
is slightly different). For another definition, see Maitii, p. 6 (gloss). 

See note 9, p, 156, 

® ^Sankara says : ‘ The question of Dhntarash/ra having suggested 
a diffeience between two principles, one of which constrains, and the 
other of which is constrained, the answer is — Such a difference ought 
not to be alleged, as it involves ^ danger.” Then the question arises, 
IIow is the difference, which does appear, to be explained ? The reply 
is, It is due to the beginningless principle — delusion or ignorance. 
The next sentence shows that the universe as it appears is also a 
result of delusion.’ NilakawMa says expressly, changes = delusion. 
He renders the original which we have translated by ‘ beginningless ' 
first, to mean ‘collection of objects of enjoyments.' iSahkara's 
explanation seems tautological as regards the words ‘connexion 
with the beginningless, ^ wliich occur twice in the above. Nila- 

L 2 
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Dh?'etarish/ra said : 

Sinde some practise piety ^ in this world, and some 
likewise practise impiety in this world ; is the piety 
destroyed by the sin, or else does the piety destroy 
sin ? 

Sanatsu^atQ. said : 

Whichever^ he adheres to, the man of under- 
standing always destroys both by mean? of know- 
ledge; (that is) settled®. Likewise, in the other case^, 
the embodied (self) obtains merit ; and to such a 
one sin (also) accrues ; (that too is) settled De- 
parting (from this world), he enjoys by his actions 
both (kinds of) fruit, which are not enduring® — of 
actions (which are) pure, and of (those which are) 
sinful. The man of understanding casts aside sin 
by piety in this (world), for know that his piety is 
more powerful Those Brdhmawas, in whom there 
is emulation'' about (their) piety, as there is in 
strong men about (their) strength, after departing 
from this world, become glorious in heaven And 

kawMa'b is not quite clear. May the expression on the second 
occasion mean, that the connexion by which beings are stated 
befoic to exist has had no beginning — has existed from eternity ? 
The translation should then lun thus: ‘And beings exist by a con- 
nexion which had no beginning;’ (see Saiiraka Bhashya, p. 494.) 
Connexions of things = creation of universe by his power. 

^ E.g. Agnish/oma, &c., ASahkaia. 

“ I. e. impiety or piety, sin or merit, 

® In 5 i utis and Smr/tis, which Aahkai a quotes. A'ASndogya, p. 6 2 2 ; 
Mu?;i/aka, p. 309; Br/hadarawyaka,'p. 91 1. See, too, Mailri, p. 131. 

* Of the man devoid of knowledge. 

Cf. GitS, p. 76, and Br/hadarawyaka, p. 636. 

See p. 164, note 9 infra. 

’ The feeling of one's own superiority over others in piety. 

** * In the shape of Nakshatras,' says -Sankara, which is not quite 
yitelligible. See A 7 /Sndogya, p. 258, and Anugid infra, p. 240. 
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to those in whom there is no emulation about 
(their) piety, that (piety) is a means of (acquiring) 
knowledge ^ Such BrAhma«as released from this 
(world), go to the heaven which is free from the 
threefold source of pain People who understand 
the Vedas call his conduct good. (But) people 
closely connected as well as strangers, do not pay 
much regard to him. Wherever he may believe 
food and tlrink for a Brahmawa to exist in abun- 
dance, like water on grass in the autumn, there 
would he live and not be vexed *. (To him) only 
that person is good, and no other (as a companion), 
who does nothing in excess, anrtl who occasions 
fear and injury to a taciturn man And his food is 
acceptable to the good, who does not vex the self 
of a taciturn man, and who does not destroy the 
property of a Briihmawa'’. A Brdhma«a should 
hold, that living in the midst of kinsmen, his actions 
should be always unknown ’ ; and he should not 

’ According lo the V edanlic theory, the acts of piety pui ify ihc inner 
man, and are thus a stepping-stone to knowledge. Sec Introduction, 
p. 147 supra. Cf. Gita, p. 122; and Br/hadara«yaka, p. 899. 

^ l.e. physical, mental, and such as is caused by superhuman 
agency. I'his is A'ahkara’s explanation. It is somewhat far- 
fetched, but I can find none better. Cf. Gita, p. 49. And see also 
Br/liadara;/yaka, p. 876, and the commentary of ^'arikara therewith 
Anandagin's gloss. 

^ E. g. wife, children, &c, 

^ I. e. vexed as to how his^ivelihood is to be earned, See. 

® Excess, e. g. too much obsequiousness towards a ‘taciturn 
man,’ owing to his holiness, &c. Taciturn man = ascetic. 
Injury=disrespect, &c. Perhaps the protest against worldliness 
IS here earned to an extreme. iSankara cites Manu as a parallel, 

‘ A Brahmawa should be afraid of (worldly) respect as of poison.' 

® E. g. the Kuja grass, deerskin, &c., mentioned at Gita, p. 68. 

I. e. he should not parade his actions. 5 'ahkara compares Vasi- 
sh/> 4 a and a Vedic text. See, loo, the quotation at Taitt. Ara«. p. 902. 
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think ^ (about them). What Brahma;^a ought to 
think of the inner self, which is void of symbols ^ 
immovable, pure, and free from all pairs of oppo- 
sites, in this way ? What sin is not committed by 
that thief, who steals away his own self^ who re- 
gards his self as one thing, when it is a different 
thing. The far-seeing Br4lmia//a, who knows the 
Brahman, is not wearied he receives nothing ; he 
is honoured, free from trouble and wise, but acts 
as if he was not wise®. As dogs eat what is 
vomited, so do they, enjoying their own bravery^, 
eat what is vomited, always with disaster (to them- 
selves). Those twice-born persons, who are not 

^ Cf. Gita, p, 103. Sankara suggests an alternative explanation 
of this stanza, which will make it mean that one performing the 
operations of the senses, should devote oneself neveithelcss to the 
unknown principle, and not consider the senses to be the self. 

^ I.e. beyond the reach of inference; 'subtle,' says 5 ’afikara. Cf. 
.Svctajvatara, p. 364 ; Br/’hadara;/yaka, p. 855; INIaitri, p. 182 ; and 
Ka//;a, p. 149, where A'ahkara suggests a somewhat different 
meaning. As to immovable, cf. Jja, p. 10, and Gita, p. 104. 6'ah- 

kara renders it l>y 'void of activity;' and pure he paraphrases by 
‘ free from ignorance and other taints.’ 

^ It is difficult to say what 'in this way’ refers to. Sankara 
renders it by ' as possessing qualities appertaining to the two kinds 
of body.* On Sankara’s suggested meaning of the stanza pre- 
ceding (sec note i), it would refer to the confusion of the senses 
with the self. 

‘ Such a pel son is called a destroyer of his own self at bopani- 
shad, p. 9. 

^ I. e. by the troubles of worldly life. 

® Cf. 'without belongings’ at Gita, p. 128. 

Anger and other obstacles to concentration of mind. 

® I.e. unintelligent. The text of VasishMa referred to in note 7, 
p. 159, says he should act like an unintelligent man. Cf. also 
Gau^/apada-karikas, j). 443, and ^aiiraka Bhashya, p. 1041. 

® I.e. singing the praises of their own greatness and woith, 
instead of keeping their ' conduct unknown.* 
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first ^ in respect of human wealth, but who are first 
in the Vedas are unconquerable, not to be shaken'* ; 
they should be understood to be forms of the Brah- 
man. Whosoever may in this (world) know all the 
gods * — doers of favours — he is not equal to a Brdh- 
ma«a, (nor even) he ’ for whom he exerts himself 
The man who makes no efforts®, and is respected, 
docs not, being respected, think himself respected'^, 
nor does Re become vexed in consequence of dis- 
respect. One who is respected ® should think it to 
be a natural operation of people, like their opening 
or closing of the eyelids, that the learned respect 
him in this world. One who is not*respected should 
think, that the deluded people who do not under- 
stand piety, and who are devoid of (knowledge of) 
the world and the ..Sastras, will never respect one 
who is worthy of respect. Respect and taciturnity ®, 
verily, never dwell together ; for this world is (the 
field) for respect, the next for taciturnity, as is 
understood*".. For worldly wealth dwells in the 


* Highly esteemed for or strongly .attached to, .S'afikara. Human 
wcalth = wife, offspring, pioperty, &c. CT. A 7 /andogya, p. 319 > 
IWhadarawyaka, p. 262. 

* I.c. veracity and other duties taught by the Vedas. 

^ ‘ They need fear nought/ says Nilaka;////a. 

* I.e. may sacrifice to them, 5ank.ira. 

’ Not even the deity to whom the sacrifice is offered is equal to one 
who kno\\s the Brahman. Cfl: Taittirfya, p. 23, and Anugita, p. 250. 

* I.e. one who is ‘taciturn* and does not parade his greatness. 

He does not care for the respect shown him. 

® Because he knows the Brahman. 

® I. e. restraint of all senses, not of speech only. For the con- 
trast compare that between jreya and preya at Ka//%a, p. 92. 

I.e. by all men of understanding. Sankara’s rendering is 
different: ‘The next, which is known as Tad, is for taciturnity/ 
He cites for this Gita, p. 120. 
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sphere of respect^, and that, too, is an obstacle*^. 
While the Brahmic wealth ^ O Kshatriya ! is diffi- 
cult to be attained by any one devoid of knowledge. 
The ways (to it) are stated by the good to be of 
various descriptions, and difficult to reach — truth, 
straightforwardness, modesty*, restraint (of senses), 
purity, knowledge, which aife the six impediments 
(in the way) of respect and delusion. 


ClIArTER III. 

Dhr/tardsh/ra said : 

Who possesses this taciturnity®, and which of the 
two is taciturnity ? Describe, O learned person ! 
the condition of taciturnity here. Docs a learned 
man reach taciturnity ~ by taciturnity ? And how, 
O sage ! do they practise taciturnity in this world ? 


^ I. c. they both follow on devotion to worldly life. 

^ I.e. in the way to final emancipation. 

The enjoyment of supreme felicity, Bralimananda ( 5 ahkain) ; 
the greatness consisting of a knowledge of Ya^us, Saman, 
and the substance of their teaching, which is worthy of a Brahmawa 
(NilakawMa). Sec, too, Anugita, p. 232. 

Modesty =bcing ashamed of doing wrong; restraint (of senses) 
= mental restraint'; and purity is both internal and external, — iSah- 
kara ; knowledge is, of course, knowledge of the Brahman. 

^ I. e. that spoken of in the last chapter. 

® Viz. mere silence, or the contemplation of the self after re- 
straining all the senses. In the Br/Tiadarawyaka-upanishad, -.S^ahkaia 
(p. 605) renders the original word^ mauna, to mean, ‘The fruit of 
the destruction of the consciousness of anything other than the self. 
And his commentator makes it clearer thus : ‘ The conviction in the 
mind that one is the self — the supreme Brahman — and that there 
is nothing else existing but oneself.' 

I. e. the highest seat — the Brahman ; for mind, sense, &c. arc 
all non-existent there. Cf. Ka/Aa, p. 151, and Maitri, p. 16 1. 
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Sanatsii^ata said : 

Since the Vedas, together with the mind \ fail to 
attain to him, hence (is he) taciturnity- — he about 
whom the words of the Vedas were uttered ^ and 
who, O king ! shines forth as consiibstantial with 
them. 

Dhr/tarash/ra said : 

Docs tlie twice-l)orn person who studies the Ri/c 
and the Ya<^us texts, and the Sama-veda, committing 
sinful (acts), become tainted, or does he not become 
tainted ? 

Sanatsu^ata said 

Not tlie Saman texts, nor yet the Ri/c texts, nor 
tlic Ya^^'us texts save him, O acute sir ! from sinful 

' Cf, Konoi)anishad, p. 39; Ka///a, p. 152; Taittinya, ]). 119, 

^ ‘Taciturnity is his name,’ says NiLika^////a. 

Or, says *Sahkara, ‘who is the author of the Vedas/ 

^ I. e. ‘ witli the Vedas,’ says NilakawMa, Om, the quintessence of 
the Vedas, being a name of the Brahman (as to which cf. Gita, p. 79, 
and Maitil, p. 84). .^ahkara lakes the whole expression to mean 
^4,70tirmaya, consisting* of light. Nilaka//// 4 a says this stanza answers 
the five following questions put in the stanza preceding, viz. of what 
use is taciturnity? which of the two is taciturnity? &c., as above. 
The first four questions are answered by the first two lines of this 
stanza — the substance of the answer being, that the use of taci- 
turnity is to attain the scat which is not to be grasped even by the 
mind, that taciturnity includes both restraint of mind and of the 
external senses. By means of such restraint, the external and 
internal worlds cease to be perceived as existing, and the highest 
goal is attained. 

^ This question arises naturally enough on Nilaka«// 5 a’s inter- 
pretation of the preceding stanza, the meaning of w^hich is in 
substance that the Vedas cannot grasp the Brahman fully, but they 
are of use to\vards a rudimentary comprehension of it, as is said 
further on, see p. 172 infra. 

® Cf. aS’vetai'vatara-upanishad, p. 339 ; see, too, Nr/siwha Tapini, 
pp. 81-98. 
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has for its root that penance about which you 
question me. By penance \ those conversant with 
the Vedas attained immortality, after departing 
from this world. 

Dhr/tarash/ra said : 

I have heard about penance free from sin, O 
Sanatsu^ata! Tell me what is the sin (connected) 
with penance, so that I may understanc], the eternal 
mystery 

Sanatsu^’ata said : 

The twelve beginning with wrath, and likewise 
the seven cruelties, are the defects (connected) with 
it; and there are (stated) in the ^Sl^stras twelve 
merits (connected) with it, beginning with know- 
ledge, which arc known to the twice-born, and may 
be developed. Wrath, desire \ avarice, delusion 
craving®, mercilessness, censoriousness, vanity, grief®, 
attachment envy reviling others — these twelve 
.should always be avoided by a man of high quali- 

^ Cf. ]^//hadciia;^}aka, j). 899. Tapas is vaiiou&ly lendeied. Sec 
inter aha, Ihajna, pp. 162-170, .Svelajvalaia, j). ,507; ]Mu«t/aka,pp 
270-280, 31 1-3 14 , A 7 /.ii)dog} a, p. 136 , Anugila, pp. 247, 339. 

^ I e. T 3 ialmia-vid}a, or science of the Biahman, Nilaka/////a ; 
ihe Brahman itself, *yaiikaia. 

^ I. e. lust. 

* Want of disci iminalion between right and wiong. 

° Desire to taste woildly objects. 

® Foi the loss of anything desired. 

^ Dcsiic to enjoy woildly objects. The dificrcnco* between this 
and cia\ing, according to Sankara, apiicars to be between merely 
tasting and continual enjoyment. Accoiding to NilakawMa, the 
former is a desne which is nevei contented, the latter is merely 
a general liking. 

" Impatience of other people’s prospeiity ; censonousness being 
the pointing out of flaws m other people's merits; and reviling 
^ being an ignoimg of the merits and meiely abusing. 
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fications^ These, O king of kings! attend each 
and every man, wishing to find some opening ^ 
as a hunter (watches) animals. [Boastful, lustful, 
haughty, irascible, unsteady one who does not 
protect (those dependent* on him), these six sinful 
acts are performed by sinful men who are not afraid 
(even) in the midst of great danger \] One whose 
thoughts are (all) about enjoyments, who prospers 
by injuring "(others), who repents of generosity, who 
is miserly, who is devoid of the power ® (of know- 
ledge), who esteems the group'' (of the senses), 
who hates his wife* — these seven, different (from 
those previously mentioned), are tlie seven forms 
of cruelty. Knowledge, truth, self-restraint, sacred 
learning, freedom from animosity (towards living 
beings), modesty endurance'*, freedom from cen- 
soriousness, sacrifice, gift, courage cpiiescence — 
these are the twelve great observances'* of a Brih- 
mawa. Whoever is not devoid of these twelve 
can govern this whole world, and those who are 


* Sell, for attaining to the* Brahman. 

^ Some weak point by which they may attack a man. 

* Fickle in fiicndship, &c. 

* Such as a wife, &c. 

® Connected w’ith this or the next woild, Nilaka«///a. Tliis and 
a stanza further on I place within brackets, as it is not quite certain 
whether Sankara's copy had them, though they aie now in some 
of our copies of the text with Ink commentary. See Introduction. 

® Cf. Mu«(/aka, p. 319; A'Aandogya, p. 494. 

’ See note 2, at page 165. 

" The wife having no other protector. 

* See note 4, at page 162. 

Of pairs of opposites, such as heat and cold, &c. 

” Restraint of senses in presence of theii objects. 

Cf. GitS, pp. 69, 70. 

Which are serviceable!, in attaining the highest goal. 
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likewise freedom from all belongings ^ Thus have 
the defects of self-restraint been stated ; one should 
avoid those defects. Freedom from (those) defects 
is freedom from heedlessness ; and that, too, is 
deemed to have eight characteristics Let truth 
be your (very) self, O king of kings ! On truth all 
the worlds rest^ Truth is said to be their main 
(principle). Immortality depends on truth ^ Get- 
ting rid of (these) defects, one should practise the 
observance of penance. This is the conduct pre- 
scribed by the Creator. Truth is the solemn vow 
of the good. The pure penance, which is free from 
these defects, and possessed of these characteristics, 
becomes developed, and well developed I will 
state to you, in brief, O king of kings ! what you 
ask of me. This (observance) ^ is destructive of sin, 
and pure, and releases (one) from birth and death and 
old age’. If one is free from the five senses, and also 
from the mind *, O descendant of Bharata ! also from 
(thoughts regarding) the past and the future one 
becomes happy. 

Dhrftardsh/ra said : 

Some people make great boasts in consequence 
of (their knowing) the Vedas with the Akhydnas as 

tinence by the commentalois, ab also at Mu«</dk.a, p. 31 1 intei aha. 
See also A'i^andogya, p. 533. 

’ Son, wife, home, &c. ; as to which cf. Clthi, p. 103, ami 
N;/bi/«ha Tapint, p. 198, commentaiy. 

* The eight mentioned alicad}\ ’ Cf. Taitt. Aiaw. p. 885. 

* Cf. Mu«</aka, p. 312; A'anti Paivan (Moksha), chap. 199, 
bt. 64 seq. Immortality = final emancipation. 

“ P. 165 supra. “ Of penance, that is to say. 

’ Cf. Gitfi, p. 109 for the collocation. 

" Ka/i 4 opanibhad, p. 151 j Maitit,p. 161. 5 ’ankara seems to take 
the five and the senses separately : the five meaning the five classes of 
tsensuous objects. ’ Past losses and futuie gains, Nilaka«/^a. 
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the fifth * ; others, likewise, are (masters) of four 
Vedas; others, too, of three Vedas; others are 
(masters) of two Vedas, and of one Veda; and 
others of no Veda^ Tell me which of these is the 
greatest, whom I may know (to be) a Br&hma«a. 

Sanatsu^ata said : 

Through ignorance of the one Veda * — the one 
truth — O king of kings ! numerous Vedas came into 
existence. Some * only adhere to the truth. The 
fancies of those who have fallen away from the truth 
are abortive, and through ignorance of the truth, 
ceremonies become amplified ®. One should under- 
stand a Br^hmawa, who (merely) rea 3 s much, to be 
a man of many words ®. Know him only to be the 
(true) Brdhmawa, who swerves not from the truth 
O you who are the highest among men®! the 
A'^andas, indeed, refer of themselves’ to it. There- 

‘ Cf., as to this, Max Muller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literatuie, 
p. 38 seq. ; and ATMndogja, pp. 164, 474, 493; Br/hadarawyaka, 
pp. 456, 687, 926 ; Maitrt, p. 171 ; N;/siwha Tapint, p. 105. 

“ I’he oiiginal is ‘void of The commentators give no 

explanation. Does it mean those who abandon the karma-mirga ? 
Heretics who reject all Vedas are scarcely likely to be referred to in 
this way. NilakawMa’s interpretation of all this is very different. 
See his gloss. 

•* Sankara gives various interpretations of thio. Pei haps the 
best is to take it as meaning knowledge. ‘ The one knowledge — 
the one tiuth' — would then be like the famous text — Taittiriya, 
p. 56 — ‘The Brahman is tiuth, ^cnowledge,’ &c. 

* For this phrase cf. Gita, p. 73. 

” Those who do not understand the Biahman lose their natural 
power of obtaining what they wish, and so go in for various 
ceiemonies for various special benefits. Cf. A'/iSndogya, p. 541 ; 
GltS, p. 47; and p. 184 infra. 

*’ Cf. Brihaddrawyaka, p. 893. ’’ Ibid. p. 636. 

® Literally, ‘ highest among bipeds,’ a lather unusual expression, 

“ Ntlakan/^a says, ‘The part of the Vedas which teaches the 

[8] M 
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fore, studying them, the learned persons who under- 
stand the A'i^andas, attain to the Veda, not that 
which is to be known ^ Among the Vedas, there 
is none which understands By the unintelligent 
one understands not the Veda, nor the object of 
knowledge *. He who knows the Veda knows the 
object of knowledge. Hip who knows the object of 
knowledge ® knows not the truth. He who under- 
stands the Vedas understands also the object of 
knowledge; but that® is not understood by the Vedas 
or by those who understand the Vedas. Still the 
BrShma«as who understand the Vedas, understand 
the Veda by means of the Vedas As the branch 
of a tree with regard to the part of a portion of the 
glorious ® one, so, they declare, are the V edas with 

knowledge of the supreme is enough by itself foi its puipose ; 
It IS not like the part about iites, &c., which rites must be per- 
formed before they serve any useful puipose.’ The (r^ianakanda 
IS enough by itself for understanding the Biahman. 5ankara 
compaies Gitd, p. 113, and Ka///a, p. 102. 

’ The Veda=the Brahman, as above, cf. 5vetdrvataia, p. 372 
and commentary; that which is to be known = the material woikl, 
which is a subject for human knowledge. 

^ Sell, understands the Veda — the Brahman. 

® ‘ The mind,’ says Nilaka«/, 4 a ; literally, ‘ that which is to be 
understood.’ 

■* Because a real knowledge of it requires a knowledge of the 
Brahman, As to the next clause cf. inter aha A'Adndogya, p. 384 ; 
Br rhaddranyaka, p. 450. 

* This IS the converse of the last sentence, as to which cf. 
Brfhaddrawyaka, p. 925. 

* The supieme. 

’ The apparent contradiction is e.xplained in the next sentence. 

“ I. e. the moon. This refers to the well-known fdkhd^andra- 
nydya. As the small digit of the moon, which cannot be perceived 
by Itself, IS pointed out as being at the tip of a branch of a tree 
pointing towards the moon, so the Vedas are of use as pointing 
towards the Brahman, though inaccurately and imperfectly. 
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regard to the subject of understanding the supreme 
self. I understand him to be a Br^hma»a who is 
ingenious, and explains^ (Vedic texts). He who 
apprehends (those texts) thus-*, does verily know 
that supreme (principle). One should not go in 
search of it among (things) antagonistic “ to it at all. 
Not looking (for him there) one sees that Lord by 
means of the Veda*. Remaining quiet, one should 
practise devotion, and should not even form a wish 
in the mind®. To him the Brahman presents® 
itself, and directly afterwards he attains to the 
perfect (one). By taciturnity®, verily, does one 
become a sage ; (one does) not (beCbme) a sage by 
dwelling in a forest And he is called the highest 
sage, who understands that indestructible (principle). 
One is called an analyser (also) in consequence of 

^ Scil. in the manner just indicated. 

* As giving an idea of the Brahman. The first step to a 
knowledge of the Brahman is to ‘ heai ’ about it from Vedic texts. 
Cf. Brthadfiranyaka, p. 925. 

’ Such as the bod; , the senses, &c., which must be distinguished 
as quite distinct from the self, though most often confounded 
with it. 

* Such passages, namely, as ‘Thou art that, I am the Brahman, ’&c. 

“ About the objects of the senses. 

® Cf. Ka/^a, p. 155. 

’ Cf. AT^dndogya, p. 516. The Bhfiman there is the same as 
the Bahu here, viz. the Brahman. Aankara says expiessly in his 
comment on the Upanishad text, that Bahu and Bhfiman, among 
other words, are synonyms. 

® Seif-iestraint, as explained before at p. 163. 

’ Though this is not unimportant, as may be seen from the 
contrast between town and forest at ICAkndogya, p. 340. See also 
MaltrJ, p. 1 00; Mu»<faka, p. 240. As to the ‘highest sage,' see 
Brihadfiranyaka, p. 899, where the passage about ‘sacrifice, gift, 
penance ' should be compared with GM, p. 122. 

The construction in the original is not quite clear. I under- 
stand the sense to be as follows: In the science of the soul, the 

M 2 
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analysing all objects. The analysis (is) from that 
as the root; and as he makes (such an) analysis, 
hence is he so (called). The man who sees the 
worlds directly sees everything^. A Br^hma«a, 
verily, adhering to the truth, understands it, and 
becomes omniscient. I say to you, O learned man ! 
that adhering to knowledge and the rest ‘d in this 
way, one sees the Brahman, O Kshatriya ! by means 
of a course (of study) in the Vedas ^ 


Chapter IV. 

Dhrftardsh/ra said : 

O Sanatsu^dta ! since you have spoken these 
words of highest significance, relating to the Brah- 
man, and of numerous forms give me that advice 
which is excellent, and difficult to obtain in the 

analyser (the word is the same as the word for grammarian) is he 
who analyses objects, not words merely. Now the line analysis 
of objects reduces them all to the Brahman (cf. -AV/andogya, j). 407; 
Br/hadarawyaka, p, 152) ; and the sage understands this, and makes 
the analysis accordingly, so he is rightly called an analyser. 

' This again is not clear, and the discrepancies of the MSS. 
make it more perplexing. The meaning, I take to be, that a man 
may perceive ali material things, such as the worlds, BhQr, &c. 
(as the commentators put it), but to be really omniscient, you must 
have knowledge of the tiuth — the Brahman. See Sabha Paivan, 
chapter V, stanza 7. And see, too, B/Vhadara^/yaka, p. 613. 

“ P. 167 supra, 

* ‘ Hearing the Vedantas — Upjinishads,* &c., says ^ahkaia. See 
note 2 supra, p. 173. 

* Does this mean referring to many aspects of the Brahman ? 
i'ahkara merely says nanarfipa. Nilakaw/iia takes it differently, 
and as meaning that in which everything is elucidated ; ^ relating 
to the Brahman ’ Nilakaw//^a takes to mean ‘ leading to the Brah- 
man,’ or ‘ instrument for attaining to the Brahman.’ 
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midst of these created objects ^ Such is my request, 
O youth ! 

Sanatsu^ta said : 

This Brahman, O king ! about which you question 
me with such perseverance, is not to be attained by 
anybody who is in a hurry. When the mind is 
absorbed in the understanding then can that know- 
ledge, which must be deeply pondered over, be 
attained by living the life of a Brahma/(’4rin For 
you are speaking of that primordial knowledge 
which consists in the truth ; which is obtained by 
the good by living the life of Brahma/f’arins ; which 
being obtained, men cast off this mortal world ; and 
which knowledge, verily, is to be invariably (found) 
in those who have been brought up under pre- 
ceptors 

Dhr/tardsh/ra said : 

Since that knowledge is capable of being truly 
acquired by living the life of a BrahmaHriii, there- 
fore tell me, O Br4hma?/a! of what description the 
life of a Brahma/C’drin is'^. 

Sanatsa^ata said ; 

Those who entering (as it were) the womb * of a 

* In this material world, the highest knowledge is not to be got. 
Cf. Ka/z^ci, p. 96. 

^ I e. withdrawn from objects and fixed on the self only. Cf. 
Gita, p. 79, and Maitri, p. 179, where, however, we have hr/d for 
buddhi. 

® Viro>iana and Indra do so according to the A^iiandogya, p. 570. 
See also Mu;;</aka, p. 311. 

The object of which is the primal Brahman. 

® Cf. A'^andogya, p. 534; and Gtta, pp. 78, 79, and the passage 
from the KaMa there cited. 

® Aiiandogya, pp. 264-459/ ^ See A^Mndogya, p. 553 seq. 

" 1. e. attending closely upon him ; foetu&=pupil. 
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preceptor, and becoming (as it were) a foetus, prac- 
tise the life of Brahma^Arins, become even in this 
world authors of 5£istras \ and they repair to the 
highest truth ^ after casting off (this) body. They 
subjugate desires here in this world, practising for- 
bearance in pursuit of the Prahmic state ^ ; and with 
courage, they- even here remove the self out of the 
body^ like the soft fibres from the Muw^a. Father 
and mother, O descendant of Bharata ! only form 
the body. But the birth® obtained from the pre- 
ceptor, that verily is true®, and likewise immortal. 
He perfects’ (one), giving (one) immortality. Re- 
cognising what he has done (for one), one should 
not injure him. The disciple should always make 
obeisance to the preceptor ® ; and, free from heedless- 
ness, should always desire sacred instruction. When 
the pure man obtains knowledge by this same 
course of discipleship ®, that is the first quarter of 
his life as a Brahma-^Arin. As (is) his conduct 


' Learned, men of knowledge, i'ahkai a. 

2 The supreme, which is described as ‘ truth, knowledge,' &c. 
In our ancient woiks the truth often means the real. 

’ The state of being absorbed in the Biahman. Cf. Gita, p. 52. 

^ Cf. Ka/^a, p. 158. 

® 5ahkara cites Apastamba (p. ii) in support of this, and Pra^na- 
upanishad, p. 256. The consciousness of being one with the 
Brahman is a new birth. See, too, Mu;/(/aka, p. 282. 

® That birth is not merely delusive, and does not result in death. 

^ Immortality or final emancipation is not to be achieved without 
knowledge, which can only be got from a preceptor. And one is 
not perfect without that immortality ; one is limited by the con- 
ditions of human existence. See Nirukta (Roth's ed.), p. 41. 

® Sankara compares 5velarvatara, p. 374; see also p. 203 infra. 
The necessity of having a Guru is often insisted on even in the 
Upanishads. Cf. Muw^aka, p. 282 ; A'Xandogya, p. 264. 

® Stated at the beginning of this speech, *yankara. 
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always towards his preceptor, so likewise should he 
behave towards the preceptor’s wife, and so likewise 
should he act towards the preceptor’s son — (that) is 
said to be the second quarter. What one, recog- 
nising what the preceptor has done for one, and 
understanding the matter^ (taught), feels with a 
delighted heart regarding the preceptor — believing 
that one has been brought into existence ^ by him — 
that is the third quarter of life as a BrahmaHrin. 
One should do what is agreeable to the preceptor, 
by means of one’s life and riches, and in deed, 
thought, and word * — that is said tq be the fourth 
quarter. (A disciple) obtains a quarter by time*, 
so likewise a quarter by associating with the pre- 
ceptor, he also obtains a quarter by means of his 
own energy ; and then he attains to a quarter by 
means of the ^dstras. The life as a Brahma>fe4rin 
of that man, whose beauty" consists in the twelve 
beginning with knowledge, and whose limbs are 
the other (qualifications mentioned), and who has 

' The meaning of the Vedic texts, &c., .S'ahkara in one copy ; 
the highest aim of man, according to another copy. 

* See note 5 on p. 176, 

■' I keep the order of the oiiginal, though I do not translate 
quite literally ; ‘ thought and word ’ should be literally ‘ mind and 
speech.’ See, on the collocation, Gita, p. 123 inter alia. 

^ Time=maturity of undejrslanding which comes by time ; 
energy = intellectual power; .S'Sstras= consultation about ^’Sstras 
with fellow -students — S'ahkara, who adds that the order is not 
material as stated, and quotes a stanza which may be thus ren- 
dered, ‘ The pupil receives a quarter from the preceptor, a 
quarter by his own talent ; he receives a quarter by time ; and 
a quarter through fellow-BrahmaHrins, 

“ The body being disregaided, these qualities are attributed to 
the self in this way. For the twelve, see p. 167; the others are 
abandonment, truthfulness, &t., p. 169. « 
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Strength \ bears fruit, they say, by association with 
a preceptor, in (the shape of) contact with that entity 
— the Brahman. Whatever wealth may come to a 
man who lives in this way, he should even pay that 
over to the preceptor. He would thus be adopting 
the conduct of the good \vhich is of many merits ; 
and the same conduct is (to be adopted) towards the 
preceptor’s son. Living thus, he prospers greatly ^ 
on all sides in this world ; he obtains sons and 
position ; the quarters ® and sub-quarters shower 
(benefits^) on him, and men pass their lives as 
Brahma/’firins under him. By this life as a Brah- 
maA'4rin, the divinities obtained their divinity. And 
the sages, too, became great by living the life of 
BrahmaA'iirins. By this same (means), too, the Apsa- 
rasas, together with the Gandharvas, achieved for 
themselves beautiful forms. And by this life as a 
BrahmaA’Arin, the sun illuminates (the universe). 
That man of knowledge, O king ! who practising 
penance, may by penance pierce through or tear off 
his body, crosses beyond childhood by means of this 
(life as a BrahmaA’arin), and at the time of the 
termination (of life) overcomes death Those who 
understand this (life as a BrahmaA’arin) attain to a 

‘ To observe the duties referred to, Sankara. Butsee, too, p. 167, 
note 6. 

® ‘Obtains wealth, learning, and gieatncss,' says a commentator. 
For similar benefits, cf. A’Aandogja, p. 122. 

* Cf. A'Aandogya, p. 132. 

* ‘ Wealth,’ says Nilakaw/^a, as well as another commentator. 

* Ignorance; cf. note 7 at p. 154 supra. Nilaka«/Aa reads 
‘ reaches ' instead of ‘ crosses beyond,’ and interprets ‘ bfilya ’ to 
mean ‘ freedom from affection, aversion,’ &c. Cf. Bnhadfiiawjaka, 
p. 605. As to the divinity of divinities, cf. Taitt. Araw. p. 886. 

* Nilakaw/Aa leads ‘ vanquishes death.’ The meaning is, he 
I reaches final emancipation. Cf. p. 154 supra. 
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condition like that of those who ask (for what they 
want) from the wish-granting stone h when they 
obtain the thing desired. By performing action, 
O Kshatriya ! people conquer (for themselves only) 
perishable worlds (But) the man of understanding 
attains by knowledge to the everlasting glory — for 
there is no other way to if’. 

Dh^ftardsh/ra said : 

Where a Br4hma«a possessed of knowledge, per- 
ceives it, does it appear as white *, as red, or again 
as black, or again as grey or tawny ? What is the 
colour of that immortal, indestructible goal ? 

Sanatsii^ta said : 

It appears not as white, as red, nor again as black, 
nor again as grey, nor tawny \ It dwells not on 
earth, nor in the sky ; nor does it bear a body in 
this ocean® (-like world). It is not in the stars, nor 
does it dwell in the lightning ; nor is its form ’ to be 
seen in the clouds, nor even in the air, nor in the 
deities ; it is not to be seen in the moon, nor in the 
sun. It is not to be seen in Rt/; texts, nor in 


* Called JSTinlamawi. The effect of Brahma/’arya is that those 
who practise it can get what they desire. 

^ Cf. Gita, p. 76; -S 7 ;andogya, p. 538; Mu;///aka, p. 279. 

^ Cf. .S'vetaj'vatara, p. 327. * Cf. Br/hadara;/yaka, p. 877. 

® Cf. Ka/i 4 a, p. 1 19 ; and Mu;/</aka, p. 267. As to its not dwell- 
ing in earth, sky, &c., iSahkara refers to A’^/^andogya, p. 518, as 
implying that. 

® Literally, ‘it bears no water in the ocean.' ‘ Water' is said by 
the commentators to mean the five elements of which the body is 
composed. See Manu I, 5, and A 7 /and 6 gya, p. 330. In the Avetd- 
j*vatara it signifies mind (see p. 388). For ocean meaning world, or 
sa///sSra; cf. Aitareya-upanishad, p. 182. 

Here I do not render rfipa by colour, as before. 
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Ya^s texts ; nor yet in the Atharvan texts, nor in 
the pure Siman texts ; nor yet, O king, in the 
Rathantara or Brehadratha^ hymns. It is seen in 
the self of a man of high vows It is invincible, 
beyond darkness**, it comes forth from within^ at 
the time of destruction. lap form is more minute 
than the most minute (things), its form is larger even 
than the mountains That is the support ® (of the 
universe) ; that is immortal ; (that is) all things 
perceptible That is the Brahman, that is glory 
From that all entities were produced^, in that they 
are dissolved. All this shines forth as dwelling in it 
in the form of light And it is perceived by means 
of knowledge*^ by one who understands the self; 
on it depends this whole universe. Those who 
understand this become immortal. 


^ See Muir, Sanskrit Texts, vo!. i, p. i6; Taw^/ya-biahmawa, 
p. 838, Gila, p. 90; and Kaushitaki, p 21. B; /hadratlia=Bnhat- 
saman (?). 

^ The twelve great vows — knowledge, Sec, mentioned above, 
see p. 167. Nilakaw/^x takes Mahavrata to lefer to the sacrifice 
of that name. It is described in the Aitareya Aiaz/jaka. 

^ See Gita, p. 78, note 4. 

* Cf. Gita, p 8a, and Lopanishad, p. 12. 

See Gita, p. 78, note 3. 

^ Cf. Gita, p. 1 13; KaMa, p, 99. 

So Nilaka;7/i5a. The oiiginal word ordinaiily means ‘ woilds.* 

* Cf. iS’vetajvatara, p. 347. 

® Cf. the famous passage in the Taittiiiya, p. 123* and also 
Muwrfaka, p. 289. 

The explanations of the commentators aie not quite clear 
as to the word ahnS, ‘ in the form of light.’ Probably the meaning 
is : The universe depends on the Brahman, and is, as it were, the 
light of the Brahman, ^'ankaia compares the passages referred to 
at Gita, p. 1 1 2, note i. 

‘Not by means of action,’ says ^Sankara. 
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Grief and wrath, and avarice, desire, delusion, 
laziness, want of forgiveness, vanity, craving, friend- 
ship ^ censoriousness, and reviling others — these 
twelve great enormities are destructive of a man’s 
life. These, O king of kings ! attend on each and 
every man. Beset by these, a man, deluded in his 
understanding, acts sinfully. A man full of at- 
tachments, merciless, harsh (of speech), talkative, 
cherishing wrath in his heart, and boastful — these 
are the men of cruel qualities ; (such) persons, even 
obtaining wealth, do not always Snjoy (it) One 

^ The whole of this chaptei is wanting in one of our copies 
of 5'ahkara’s commentary. In the copy published in the Maha- 
bhaiata (Madras edition) there is, however, this passage: ‘Wrath 
&c. have been ahcady explained, still there are some differences 
here and there, and those only are now explained.* The chapter 
is for the most part a repetition of what we have already had. 
For such repetitions cf. BnhadSrawyaka, pp. 317-1016 ; 444-930. 
The same copy of ^Sahkaia's commentary gives this general state- 
ment of the object of this and the next chapter : ‘ The course of study 
of the science of the Brahman, in which knowledge is the principal 
thing, and concentration of mind &c. are subsidiary, has been 
described. Now is described the course of study in which 
concentration of mind is principal, and knowledge subsidiary. 
The first mode consists in understanding the meaning of the 
word “ you ” by means of concentration of mind, and then identify- 
ing it with the Brahman by means of a study of the Upanishads; 
the second, in first intellectu^illy understanding the identity of the 
individual self and Brahman, by such study of the Upanishads, 
and then realising the identity to consciousness by con- 
templation, &c. In both modes the fruit is the same, and the 
means are the same ; and to show this, the merits and defects 
already stated are heie again declared.’ This explanation is 
verbatim the same in Nilaka«/> 4 a's commentary. 

* The original is ‘ pity,^ which is explained to mean ‘ friend- 
ship ’ by Sankara and Nilffka«/Aa. 

® ‘ Owing to there being in it no enjoyment for the self,' says 
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whose thoughts are fixed on enjoyments, who is 
partial \ proud boastful when he makes a gift, 
miserly, and devoid of power who esteems the 
group (of the senses), and who hates (his) wife — 
thus have been stated the seven (classes of) cruel 
persons of sinful dispositions. Piety, and truthful- 
ness, and penance, and self-restraint, freedom from 
animosity, modesty, endurance, freedom from cen- 
soriousness, liberality, sacred learning, courage, for- 
giveness — these are the twelve great observances of 
a Brahma«a. Whoever does not swerve from these 
twelve may govern this whole world. And one who 
is possessed of three, two, or even one, of these, 
must be understood to have nothing of his own*. 
Self-restraint, abandonment, freedom from delusion, 
on these immortality depends \ These are possessed 
by those talented Brahmawas to whom the Brahman 
is the principal ® (thing). A Brahmawa’s speaking ill 
of others, whether true or false, is not commended. 

copy of Sankara's commenlaiy. Another reading, which is in the 
INIadras edition and in Nflakaw///a, may be rtndcied, ‘ even obtaining 
benefits, they do not respect one (from m horn they obtain them).’ 

* The commentary says the meaning is the same as that of the 
expression used in the corresponding jilace before, viz. one who 
prospers by injuring others. 

® One copy of .Sankara’s commentary takes this to mean one 
who thinks the not-self to be the self. I adopt the other meaning, 
however, as agreeing with that of atim^ni, which is the reading 
of some copies instead of abhim^nt. 

’ Nilaka«/> 5 a reads durbala and does not explain it. See p. 167. 

* One commentator says this means that he should not he 

supposed to have incurred the demerit of having any attachment 
to this world. Nilaka«Ma says, he gives up everything in the pursuit 
of even one of these observances. * See p. 168. 

“ I. e. the goal to be reached. The commentary takes Brahman 
to mean the Vedas, and the whole phrase to mean those who devote 
tjjcmselves to the performance of actions stated in the Vedas. 
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The men who act thus have their places in hell. 
Frenzy has eighteen defects — as already described 
here — hatred of men, factiousness censoriousness, ^ 

untruthful speech, lust, wrath, want of self-control 
speaking ill of others, backbiting, mismanagement 
in business quarrelsomeness, animosity, troubling 
living creatures, want of forgiveness, delusion, flip- 
pancy, loss of reason *, censoriousness ® ; therefore 
a wise man should not be subject to frenzy, for it 
is always censured. Six characteristics should be 
understood as (belonging) to friendship — that one 
should rejoice at (anything) agreeable ; and feel 
grieved at (anything) disagreeable ; that with a 
pure heart one, when asked by a deserving (man), 
should give to him who asks what can ® certainly 
be given, (though it) may be beneficial to oneself, 
and even though it ought not to be asked, (namely) 
one’s favourites, sons, wealth, and one’s own wife ; 
that one should not dwell there where one has be- 
stowed (all one’s) wealth, through a desire (to get 
a return for one’s liberality) ; that one should enjoy 

^ One copy of Saiikara’s commentary says this means ‘ obstruct- 
ing other people’s acts of piety,’ &c. 

* One copy of .Sankara’s commentary says this means ‘ being 
given up to intoxicating drinks,’ &c. ; another /:opy says, ‘ doing 
another’s bidding without thought.' 

’ One coj)y says this means ‘inattention to any work undertaken;’ 
another renders the original bj( ‘ destruction of property, i.e. squan- 
dering it on dancers,’ &c. 

‘ I. e. discrimination between right and wrong. 

* This seems to be some error, for ‘ censoriousness ' has occurred 
before. But neither the texts nor the commentaries give any help 
to correct the error. Perhaps the latter is to be distinguished as 
referring to the habit, and the former only to sporadic acts, of 
censoriousness. These qualities, I presume, constitute frenzy ; they 
are not the ‘ defects.’ 

® I. e. where the power to give exists. 
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Chapter VI. 

That pure ^ great light 2, which is radiant ; that 
great glory ^ ; that, verily, which the gods worship ^ ; 
that by means of which the sun shines forth — 
that eternal divine being is perceived by devotees. 
From (that) pure (principle^ the Brahman ® is pro- 
duced ; by (that) pure (principle) the Brahman is 
developed ^ ; that pure (principle), not illumined 
among all radiant (bodies), is (itself) luminous and 
illuminates (them) That eternal divine being is 
perceived by devotees. The perfect is raised out 
of the perfect. It (being raised) out of the perfect 
is called the perfect. The perfect is withdrawn 
from the perfect, and the perfect only remains 
That eternal divine being is perceived by devotees. 

^ Free from ignorance and other taints. See Ka///a, p. 144. 

^ Sankara compares Ka///a, p. 142. See, too, Mu?/^aka, p. 30;^; 
and note 4 infia. 

® ^SVetajvatara, p. 347, and p. 180 supra. 

^ 6*ahkara refers to I 3 r/hadara«yaka, p. 887. 

Cf. Gita, p. 1 1 2, note i. 

” ‘ Named Hira;/yagarbha,^ Ajahkara. Cf, Gita, p. 107 ; 6Vetajva- 
tara, p. 354 ; Mu;/^/aka, p. 309 ; Maitii, p. 130 ; Taitt. Ara;;. p. 894. 

‘ In the form of Vira^/ says *Saiikara. As to these two, cf. 
Mu;/f/aka, pp. 270-272; and .Sahkara’s and Anandagiri’s notes 
there. See also ASvetdjvatara, pp. 324, 325 ; and Nr/si wha Tapini, 
PP* 233, 234; Colebrooke, Essays, pp. 344, 368 (Madras reprint). 
Tlie Vira^ corresponds rather to the gross material world viewed as 
a whole ; the Hirawyagaibha to the subtle elements similarly viewed, 
an earlier stage in the development. Cf. the Vedantasara. 

^ Cf. Muwe/aka, p. 303, and Glt^, p. 112. 

® The individual self is part of the supreme (Gita, p. 1 1 2) ; perfect 
= not limited by space, time, &c. ; as being part of a thing perfect 
in its essence, the individual soul also is perfect. The individual 
self is withdrawn from the perfect, viz. the whole aggregate of body, 
senses, &c. presided over by the self, and when so withdrawn it 
appears to be the pure self only. Cf. Br/hadara«yaka, p. 948. 
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(From the Brahman), the waters ^ (are produced) ; and 
then from the waters, the gross body. In the space 
within that dwelt the two divine (principles). Both 
enveloping the quarters and sub-quarters, support 
earth and heaven \ That eternal divine being is 
perceived by devotees. The horse ^(-like senses) 
lead towards heaven him, who is possessed of know- 
ledge and divine, (who is) free from old age, and 
who stands on the wheel of this chariot(-like body), 
which is transient, but the operations of which are 
imperishable \ That eternal divine being® is per- 
ceived by devotees. His form has no parallel ^ ; no 
one sees him with the eye Those who apprehend 
him by means of the understanding, and also the 
mind and heart, become immortal ^ That eternal 

^ ‘The five elements,’ says .Sankara, cf. Aitareya, p. 189; and 
for ‘gross body,’ the original is literally ‘water;’ see supia, p. 179, 
note 6 ; and see, too, fjopanishad, p. n, and AVetSjvatara, p. 368, 
for different but kindred meanings. 

“ Viz. the lotus-like heart. Cf. A'’Mndogya, p. 528. 

^ The two principles between them pervade the univeise, the 
individual self being connected with the material world, the other 
with heaven ; ‘ divine ’ is, literally, ‘ the brilliant,' says i’ahkara, who 
quotes Ka/>^a, p. 305, as a parallel for the whole passage. 

* Cf. Ka/> 5 a, p. iii; Maitii, pp. 19-34; and MahSbharata Stii 
Parvan, chap. VII, st. 13. Heaven=the Biahman here (see Br/Tiada- 
rawyaka, p. 876) ; divine = not vulgar, or unrefined — Aankara, who 
adds that though the senses generally lead one to sensuous objects, 
they do not do so when under the guidance of true knowledge. 

® The body is perishable, but action done by the self while in 
the body leaves its effect, 

® To whom, namely, the man of knowledge goes, as before stated. 

^ Cf 6'vetajvatara, p. 347. 

® Cf Ka/Aa, p. 152, and comment there, where the eye is said to 
stand for all the senses. 

® Ka// 5 a, p. 149 ; ^’vetSjvatara, pp. 346-348, also p. 330 (should it 
be manfsha there instead of manviro .?). The meanings of the three 
words are difficult to fix accurately. Sankara varies in his interpre- 
[8] N 
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divine being is perceived by devotees. The cur- 
rents of twelve collections S supported by the Deity, 
regulate the honey ^ ; and those who follow after it 
move about in (this) dangerous (world). That 
eternal divine being ^ is perceived by devotees. 
The bee^ drinks that accumulated honey for half 
a month®. The Lord created the oblation for all 
beings ®. That eternal divine being is perceived by 
devotees. Those who are devoid of wings coming 

tations. Probably the meaning he gives here is the best. Mind and 
understanding have been explained at Gita, p. 57. The heart is the 
place within, where the self is said to be, and it may be taken as indi- 
cating the self, the meaning would then be — a direct consciousness in 
the self of its unity with the Supreme. See, too, Taitt. Aia;/. p. 896. 

^ The five organs of action, the five senses of perception, the 
mind and understanding make the twelve. 

^ Each current has its own honey regulaily distiibuted to it 
under the supervision of the Deit}, the Supreme. Honey =mateiial 
enjoyment. Cf. KaMa, p. 126, where ^'ahkara renders it by kar- 
maphala, ‘fruit of action,' 

^ Who supervises the distribution as stated. Cf. Vedanta-sfitra 
III, 2, 28-31. 

* Hhramara, which the commentators interpret to mean ‘one 
who is given to flying about — the individual self.' 

l.e. in one life in respect of actions done in a previous life. 

® Aahkara says this is in answer to a possible difficulty that 
action performed here cannot have its fiuit in the next ^^orld, 
as the fiuit is 'so far removed in time from the action. The 
answer is, The Lord, the Supreme, can effect this, and taking his 
existence into account there is no difficulty. Oblation =food, &c., 
Aankara. I'he meaning of the whole passage, which is not very 
clear, seems to be that the Lord has arranged things so that each 
being receives some of this houey, this food, which is the fruit 
of his own action. Then the question arises, Do these beings 
always continue taking the honey and ‘migrating,* or are they 
ever released } That is answered by the following sentence. 

^ ‘ The wings of knowledge,' sa} s Aahkara, citing a Brahma//a text, 
‘ those, verily, who have knowledge are possessed of wings, those 
who are not possessed of knowledge are devoid of wings.’ 
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to the A^vattha of golden leaves there become 
possessed of wings, and fly away happily That 
eternal divine being ^ is perceived by devotees. 
The upward life-wind swallows up the downward 
life-wind ; the moon swallows up the upward life- 
wind ; the sun swallows up the moon * ; and another ^ 
swallows up the sun. Moving about above the 
waters, the supreme self® does not raise one leg^ 
(Should he 'raise) that, which is always performing 
sacrifices ®, there will be no death, no immortality *. 
That eternal divine being’" is perceived by devotees. 

‘ So, literally; .Sankara explains ‘golden’ Iff mean ‘beneficial 
and pleasant,* by a somewhat fanciful derivation of the word 
hirawya. He refers to Gita, p. iit, about the leaves of the A^- 
vatlha. NilakawZ/^a takes the leaves to be son, wife, &c., which arc 
‘ golden,’ attractive at first sight. ‘ Coming to the A^vatlha,’ ^S’afi- 
kara says, ‘ means being born as a Brahrna;/a,* &c. ‘ Flying away ' 

= obtaining final emancipation. 

* The ‘ seifs * are compared to birds in the famous passage at 
Mu;/^aka, p. 306 (also ^’vctS.fvalara, p. 337). Sec also Br/'hada- 
ra;/yaka, p. 499. 

^ Knowledge of whom leads to ‘ flying away happily.’ 

‘ Cf. A'^andogya, p. 441. Aankara says that the author here ex- 
plains the yoga by which the Supreme is to be attained. As to the 
life-winds, cf. Gita, p. 61, ‘ The moon,’ says Aahkara, ' means the 

mind, and the sun the understanding, as they are the respective 
deities of those organs' (cf. Brdiadara/zyaka, pp. 521-542, and Alta- 
ic} a, p. 187, where, however, the sun is said to appertain to the eye). 

^ I.e. the Brahman; the result is, one remains in the condition 
of being identified with the Brahman. 

® Literally, flamingo. Cf. 5 veiajvatara, pp. 332, 367 ; see also 
p. 289 ; Maitrf, j). 99 ; and the commentary on Avetlvvatara, p. 283. 

^ Viz. the individual self, .Sahkara ; that is, as it were, the bond 
of connexion betw'een the Supreme and the world. Cf. Gltd, p. 112. 

® This is the meaning, though the word in the original is 7?nvi^, 
which in the later literature only means priest. 

® As the whole of the material world is dissolved, when the 
self is dissevered from the delusion which is the cause of it. 

Viz. who moves about on the waters, as above stated. 
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The being which is the inner self, and which is of 
the size of a thumb is always migrating in con- 
sequence of the connexion with the subtle body 
The deluded ones do not perceive that praiseworthy 
lord, primeval and radiant, and possessed of creative 
power That eternal divine being is perceived by 
devotees. Leading mortals to destruction by their 
own action *, they conceal themselves like serpents 
in secret recesses®. The deluded men then become 
more deluded ®. The enjoyments afforded by them 
cause delusion, and lead to worldly life"'. That 
eternal divine being * is perceived by devotees. 
This" seems to be common to all mankind — 
whether possessed of resources^" or not possessed 
of resources — it is common to immortality and the 
other Those who are possessed (of them) ’^attain 
there to the source of the honey That eternal 
divine being is perceived by devotees. They go, 

> 6'velajvatara, pp. 330-355; Taitt. Ara«. p. 858, and comments 
there. 

- The life-winds, the ten organs or senses, mind, and under- 
standing. See the same word similarly interpreted at ^vetarvatara, 
p. 306, and Sahkhya-sQtra III, 9. 

“ According to A’ahkara, he who makes the distinct entities, after 
entering into them ; he alludes apparently to A'Mndogya, p. 407. 

^ Namely, that of giving the poison of sensuous objects. 

® I.c. the eye, ear, &c., like the holes of serpents. 

® I. e. can appreciate nought but those sensuous objects. 

’ One reading is, ‘lead to danger ’= which means ‘to hell,’ 
according to Ntlaka«//%a. 

* Scil. delusion about whom leads to ‘ danger ' or ‘ worldly life.’ 

• The quality of being one with the Urahman in essence. 

Self-restraint, tranquillity, &c. 

'* I.e. whether in the midst of worldly life, or in the state of perfect 
emancipation. ** Viz. the resources spoken of before. 

“ Viz. the supreme Brahman. ‘ There ’ 5 'ahkara takes to mean ‘ in 
the supreme abode of Vish«u.’ See Introduction. 
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pervading both worlds by knowledge*. Then the 
Agnihotra though* not performed is (as good as) 
performed Your (knowledge) of the Brahman, 
therefore, will not lead you to littleness Know- 
ledge is (his)* name. To that the talented ones 
attain. That eternal divine being is perceived by 
devotees. The self of this description absorbing 
the material cause® becomes great. And the self 
of him who understands that being is not degraded 
here®. That eternal divine being is perceived by 
devotees. One should ever and always be doing 
good. (There is) no death, whencej(can there be) 
immortality * ? The real and the unreal have both 
the same real (entity) as their basis. The source of 
the existent and the non-existent is but one ®. That 
eternal divine being is perceived by devotees. The 


‘ ASankara does not explain this. Ntlaka«///a says pervading= 
fully understanding; both \vorlds=the self and the not-self. Is 
the meaning something like that of the passage last cited by 
•S'ahkara under VedSnla-sGtra IV, 2, 14? 

* He obtains the fiuit of it, 6'ahkara. See as to Agnihotra, 
A’iiiandogya, p. 381 seq. ; and VedSnta-sfitia IV, i, 16. 

’ I.e. this mortal world, as action &c. would do. 

* I.e. of one who understands himself to be the Brahman. 
See Aitareya-upanishad, p. 246. 

* A'ahkara says, ‘ the cause in which all is absorbed.’ Cf. a 
similar, but not identical, meaning given to Vaijvanara at AT/ian- 
dogj^a, p. 264 ; and see Veddntarsfitia I, 2, 24. Becomes great= 
becomes the Brahman, Ahhkara. 

“ Even in this body, (Sankara; degradation he takes to mean 
departure from the body, citing BnhadSrawyaka, p. 540. 

’ There is no worldly life with birth and death for one who does 
good, and thinks his self to be the Brahman ; hence no emancipa- 
tion from such life either. 

® The Brahman is the real, and on that the unreal material world 
is imagined. Cf. Taittiriya, p.*97, and Aahkara's comments there, 
which are of use in understanding this passage. 
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being who is the inner self, and who is of the 
size of a thumb, is not seen, bfeing placed in the 
heart He is unborn, is moving about day and 
night, without sloth. Meditating on him, a wise 
man remains placid ^ That eternal divine being 
is perceived by devotees. . From him comes the 
wind ® ; in him, likewise, is (everything) dissolved. 
From him (come) the fire and the moon; and from 
him comes life *. That is the support (of the uni- 
verse) ; that is immortal ; that is all things per- 
ceptible®; that is the Brahman, that glory. From 
that all entities were produced ; and in that (they) 
are dissolved®. That eternal divine being is per- 
ceived by devotees. The brilliant (Brahman) sup- 
ports the two divine principles ’’ and the universe, 
earth and heaven, and the quarters. He from whom 
the rivers flow in (various) directions, from him were 
created the great oceans *. That eternal divine being 
is perceived by devotees. Should one fly, even after 
furnishing oneself with thousands upon thousands 
of wings, and even though one should have the 
velocity of thought'*, one would never reach the 
end of the (great) cause That eternal divine 

’ Cf. Ka/Aa,4)p. 130, 157; and Brjliadirawyaka, p. 360. 

Cf. S'vetafvalara, p. 342 ; KaMa, pp. 100, 107 ; Maitrt, p. 134. 

'* Cf. Taiuiitya, p. 67 ; Ka/Aa, p. 146; Mu«(/aka, p. 293. 

* Ka/ 4 a, p. 298 ; Mu«</aka, p. 288. 

•' See p. 180, note 7. ' See p. 180 supia. 

^ ‘ The individual soul, and God,’ say the commentators, the 
latter being distinct from the supreme self. ‘ The universe,’ says 
Nilaka«/>ia, ‘ means earth,’ &c., by which I suppose he means earth, 
heaven, quarters, mentioned directly afterwards. 

■* Ka/^a, p. 293. 

** This figure is implied in the iropanishad, p. 10. 

** ‘ Therefore it is endless,’ says Sankara ; and as to this, cf. 
Tailtiiiya, p. 51. 
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being is perceived by devotees. His form dwells 
in the unperceived ^ ; and those whose understand- 
ings are very well refined - perceive him. The 
talented man who has got rid (of affection and 
aversion) perceives (him) by the mind. Those who 
understand him ^ become immortal. When one 
sees this self in all beings stationed in various 
places what should one grieve for after that ® ? 
The Brahrfiawa has (as much interest) in all beings, 
as in a big reservoir of water, to which waters flow 
from all sides ®. I alone am your mother father ; 

^ ' In a sphere beyond the reach of perception/ says Sankara, 
who also quotes KaMa, p. 149, or iS’vetajvatara, p. 347, where 
the same line also occurs. 

The original for understandings is sattva, which .Sankara 
renders to mean anta^kara;/a. ‘ Refined/ he says, ‘ by sacrifices 
and other sanctifying operations/ In the Ka///a at p. 148 sattva is 
rendered by Sankara to mean buddhi — a common use of the word. 

® ‘ As being/ says 6'ahkara, ‘ identical with themselves/ It will 
be noted that the form of expression is slightly altered here. It 
is not ‘ those who understand this/ 

* I.e. in different aggregates of body, senses, &c. Cf. Gita, 
pp. 104 and 124; also A'Mndogya, pp. 475- 55 *' 

Cf. Brzliadarawyaka, p. 882 ; .Sankara also refers to i^opa- 
nishad, p. 14. 

® The words are pretty nearly the same as at Gild, p. 48. -San- 
kara says, the Brahma«a ‘who has done all he need do’ has no 
interest whatever in any being, as he has none in a big reservoir, 
and he cites Ghd, p. 54, in support of this. One copy of -Sankara, 
however, differs from this ; that runs thus : ‘ As a person w^ho has 
done all he need do, has rio interest in a big reservoir of water, so 
to a Brahmawa who sees the self in all beings, there is no interest 
in all the actions laid down in tne Vedas, &c. ; as he has obtained 
everything by mere perception of the self.’ Nllaka;//>^a’s reading is 
exactly the same as at Gtla, p. 48. 

’ -Sankara says that Sanatsu^dta states here his own experiences, 
like Vdmadeva (about whom there is a reference at Br/haddra«yaka, 
p. 216) and others, to corroborate what he has already said. Cf. 
also Gttd, p. 83, as to the whole passage. 
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and I too “am the son. And I am the self of all 
this — that which exists and that which does not 
exist (I am) the aged grandfather of this, the 
father, and the son, O descendant of Bharata ! 
You dwell in my self only^ You are not mine, 
nor I (yours). The self only is my seat ® ; the self 
too is (the source of ) my birth *. I am woven 
through and through ® (everything). And my seat 
is free from (the attacks of) old age®. I am 
unborn, moving about day and night, without 
sloth. Knowing (me), verily, a wise man remains 
placid More minute than an atom ®, possessed of 
a good mind ®, I am stationed within all beings *®. 
(The wise) know the father of all beings to be 
placed in the lotus ”(-like heart of every one). 


' See GltS, p. 84. NJlaka»//;a takes what exists to mean 
‘present,’ and what does not exist to ine.\n ‘past and futuie.’ Cf. 
A'-^andogya, p. 532, 

* See GitS, p. 82, where there is also a similar apparent contu- 
diction. 

Cf. A'/^andogya, p. 518. 

‘ That is to say he is ‘ unborn,’ says NilakawMa. 6ahkara seems 
to take ‘ my ’ with ‘ seat ’ only, and not with birth ; foi he says, 
‘ everything has its With fiom the self.’ 

Cf. Mu«<faka, p. 298 ; Maitit, p. 84, and comment there. 

•’ Cf. Gita, pp.*77, 109, and Aiidndogya, pp. 535, 550. 

’ See p. 192, note 2. 

* Cf. GitS, p. 78, and note 3 there. 

" I.e. a mind free from affection and aversion, hatred, &c., 
.Sankara. 

Cf. GitS, p. 1 13, and note 3 ; .and also Ifopanishad, p. 12. 

” A'i^Sndogya, p. 528; and cf. GM, p. 113. 
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him away from them was happily terminated. Ar^na, of 
course, was unable to resist the execution of this wish ; but 
he requested Krishna, before leaving for Dvdrak^, to repeat 
the instruction which had been already conveyed to him od 
* the holy field of Kurukshetra,’ but which had gone out of 
his ‘ degenerate mind.’ K^-^sh^a thereupon protests that he 
is not equal to a verbatim recapitulation of the Bhagavad- 
gitd, but agrees, in lieu of that, to impart to Ar^una the 
same instruction in other words, through the medium of 
a certain ‘ ancient story ’ — or pur&tana itihasat And the 
instruction thus conveyed constitutes what is called the 
Anugitd, a name which is in itself an embodiment of this 
anecdote. 

Now the first question which challenges investigation 
with reference to this woik is, if we may so call it, the 
fundamental one — how much is pioperly included under the 
name ? The question is not one quite easy of settlement, 
as our authorities upon it are not all reconcilable with one 
another. In the general list of contents of the A^vamedha 
Parvan, which is given at the end of that Parvan in the 
edition printed at Bombay, we read that the first section 
is the Vyfisa V^kya, and the second the Sawvartamaruttiya. 
With neither of these have we aught to do here. The list 
then goes on thus : ‘ Anugita, V3.sudcvdgamana, Brdhma»a 
Gitd, Gururishyasa7«Vcida, Uttankopdkhyfina,’ and so forth. 
With the later sections, again, we are not here concerned. 
Now let us compare this list with the list which may be 
obtained from the titles of the chapters in the body of the 
work itself. With the sixteenth chapter, then, of the Ajva- 
medha Parvan, begins what is here called the Anugita 
Parvan ; and that chapter and the three following chapters 
are described as the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth chapters respectivelj'- of the Anugitd Parvan, 
which forms part of the Arvamedha Parvan. The title 
of the twentieth chapter contains a small, but important, 
addition. It runs thus, ‘ Such is the twentieth chapter 
of the Anugitd Parvan, forming part of the A.rvamedha 
Parvan — being the Brahma Gltd.’ This form is con- 
tinued down to the thirty -fourth chapter, only Brdhma»a 
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Gitci being substituted for Brahma GttA. At the close of the 
thirty-fifth chapter, there is another alteration caused by 
the substitution of Gurujishyasa»/v 4 da for Brelhma«a Gttd ; 
and this continues down to the fifty-first chapter, where the 
thread of the narrative is again taken up — the philosophical 
parenthesis, if I may so say, having come to an end. With 
the fifty-first chapter our present translation also ends. Now 
it appears from the above comparison, that the list of con- 
tents set out above is accurate, save in so far as it mentions 
VisudevAgamiana as a distinct section of the Ajvamedha 
Pai'van. No such section seems to be in existence. And 
there appears to be nothing in the Ajvamedha Parvan to 
which that title could be appropriately allotted. The 
edition printed at Madras agrees in all gssential particulars 
with the Bombay edition ; with this difference, that even at 
the close of the twentieth chapter, the name is Brdhma^a 
Gita, and not Brahma Gita as it is in the Bombay edition. 
The Calcutta edition also agrees in these readings. Turning 
now to a MS. procured for me by my excellent friend Pro- 
fessor Abd^i Vish«u Kithava^ at Ahmedabad, and bearing 
date the 15th of Phdlguna Vadya 1823, Sunday, we find 
there at the end of the Ajvamedha Parvan a list of contents 
like that which we have seen in the printed edition. The 
relevant portion of that list is as follows : ‘ Sawvartamarut- 
tiya, AnugitA, Gururishyasawvada, and UttankopAkhyAna.’ 
Here we find neither the erroneous entry of VAsudevAga- 
mana, nor the correct entry of Brahma GitA, which are both 
contained in the other list. In another MS. which I have 
now before me, and which has been lent me by Professor 
BhA»</Arkar, who purchased it in Pu«a for the Government 
of Bombay — in this MS.> which contains the commentary 
of Aiyuna Mijra, the earlier chapters are described not as 
chapters of the AnugitA Paftwan, but of the AnugitA con- 
tained in the Ajvamedha Parvan, and they are numbered 
there as they are numbered in our translation, not con- 
tinuously with the numbering of the previous chapters of 
the Ajvamedha Parvan. At the close of chapter IV, we 
have an explicit statement that the AnugitA ends there. 
Then the Brahma GitA begins. And the first chapter iS 
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the conclusion to be derived from it must be, that ^Sankara 
and Vi^«ina must have considered the chapters of the 
Ajvamedha Parvan from which their respective quotations 
are taken as not forming part of the Anugit^. 

The testimony we have thus collected is apparently of 
considerable weight. Against it, however, we have to weigh 
some testimony which appears tip me to be entitled, upon 
the whole, to even greater weight. In the S4hkhya-sAra 
of Vi^«ana Bhikshu, to which we have already referred, 
we have two quotations^ from the Anugita which are 
distinctly stated to be taken from that work. The first 
occurs in our translation at p. 332, the second at p. 313. 
Now, if we adopt the conclusion above referred to, regarding 
the correct titles of the thirty-six chapters which we have 
translated, it is a mistake to attribute the passages in ques- 
tion to the Anugild. They would, on that view, form part 
of the Guru.Tishyasa?«vdda. Again, in his commentary on 
the Sanatsii^atiya, ^'ahkara refers to sundry passages which 
he expressly says are taken from the Anugitd. but which 
are not contained in the Anugitd as limited by the evidence 
we have considered above. One of the passages referred to 
is taken from chapter XI of our translation, and others arc 
contained in the comments on Sanatsu^atiya I, 6, and on 
I, 20 and I, 41 It i.s difficult to resist the conclusion to 
which this positive evidence leads. One cannot possibly 
explain this evidence upon the view which we have first 
stated ; while, on the other hand, the points which appa- 
rently support that view arc capable of some explanation 
on the theory that the Anugitd includes all the chapters 
here translated. And that in this wise. The passages 
which we have referred to as cited by 6‘ahkara and Vi^wdna 
from a Purd«a and from the Bhdrata may have been actually 
taken from some other work thkn the Anugitd. Even waiv- 
ing the fact that the readings are different, — though in 
regard especially to the quotation given by 6'ankara it is 
not one to be entirely lost sight of, — there is this fact which 
is of great and almost conclusive weight on such a point as 

* Pp. 15, 21. The latter corresponds to .TaAkara’s quotation above referred to. 

* See p. 206 note. 
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this, namely, that we have many instances of passages com- 
mon, almost verbatim et literatim, to the Mahabhdrata 
and other works. For one instance, take the very passage 
on which a chronological argument has been founded by us 
in the Introduction to the Sanatsu^S,tiya It ought to 
have been there pointed out, that the stanza about a young 
man being bound to rise to receive an elderly person, occurs 
in the Manu Smr/ti also in exactly the same words. The 
omission to note this circumstance in its proper place in the 
Introduction to the Sanatsu^Miya was due to a mere inad- 
vertence. But the conclusion there hinted at was expressed 
in very cautious language, and with many qualifications, 
out of regard to circumstances such as those which we are 
now considering. Similar repetitions may be pointed out 
in other places. The passage about the Kshetra^wa and 
Sattva and their mutual relations (see p. 374) occurs, as 
pointed out in the note there, in at least two other places 
in the Mahabhdrata. The passage likewise which occurs 
in Gita, p. 103, about the ‘ hands, feet, &c., on all sides,’ is 
one which may be seen, to my own knowledge, in about half 
a dozen places in the Mahdbharata. Such cases, I believe, 
may be easily multiplied ; and they illustrate and are illus- 
trated by Mr, Freeman’s proposition respecting the epic age 
in Greece, to which we have already alluded. It follows, 
consequently, that the quotations from .S'ankara and 
Vi^/7ana, to which we have referred above, do not militate 
very strongly against the final conclusion at which we 
have arrived. The testimony of the MSS. and the com- 
mentators is of considerably greater force. But Nilaka;//>ia, 
whatever his merits as an exegete — and even these are often 
marred by a persistent effort to read his own foregone con- 
clusions into the text he comments on — Nilaka^/Ma is but 
an indifferent authority in the domain of historical criticism. 
In his commentary on the Sanatsu^atiya, for instance, he 
tells us that he has admitted into his text sundry verses 
which were not in the copy used by *Sankara, and for which 
he had none but a very modern voucher, and he very naively 
adds that he has done sq on the principle of collecting all 

* P. 139, and cf. p. 176 with VIshwu XXX, 44 seq. * See II, 120. 

[8] - O 
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good things to a focus. Ar^una Mijra is a very much 
more satisfactory commentator. But he is not likely to 
be a writer of a very remote date. I assume, that he must 
be more recent than ^ahkarclMrya, though I cannot say 
that I have any very tenable ground for the assumption. 
But assuming that, I think it more satisfactory to adopt 
vSahkara^Arya’s nomenclature, and to treat the thirty-six 
chapters here translated as constituting the Anugiti. It 
is not improbable, if our assumption is correct, that the 
division of the thirty-six chapters in the manner we have 
seen may have come into vogue after the date of Vi^«&na 
Bhikshu, who, according to Dr. F. E. Hall, ‘lived in all 
probability in the sixteenth or seventeenth century, and 
whom there is some slight leason for carrying back still 
further 

Do these thirty-six chapters, then, form one integral 
work ? Are they all the work of one and the same author ? 
These are the questions which next present themselves for 
consideration. The evidence bearing upon them, however, 
is, as might be expected, excessively scanty. Of external 
evidence, indeed, we have really none, baning Sankara’s 
statement in his commentary on the Brdiadarawyaka- 
upanishad ■ that the vcise which he there quotes from 
the AnugitA has Vyasa for its author. That statement 
indicates that i'ahkara accepted the current tradition of 
Vyasa’s authorship of the Anugita ; and such acceptance, 
presumably, followed from his acceptance of the tradition 
of Vyksa’s aujthorship of the entire Mah&bharata. If that 
tradition is incorrect, and Vydsa is not the author of the 
Anugita, we have no means of ascertaining who is the 
author. And as to the tradition in question, it is difficult, 
in the present state of our materials, to form any satis- 
factory judgment. We therefore proceed at once to 
consider whether the Anugita is really one work. And 
I must admit at the out.set that I find it difficult to answer 
this question. There are certainly some circumstances 
connected with the work which might be regarded as indi- 
cating a different authorship of different parts of it. Thus 

‘ See Preface, Siinkhya-bara, p. 37, “ P. 234. 
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in an early portion of the work, we find the first personal 
pronoun is used, where the Supreme Being is evidently 
intended to be signified, and yet the passage is not put 
into the mouth of Kr/shwa, but of the BrShma^a. A similar 
passage occurs a little later on also. Now it must be taken 
to be a somewhat strained interpretation of the words used 
in the passages in question to suppose that the speaker 
there used the first personal pronoun, identifying himself 
for the nonce with the Supreme Being \ Again, in a passage 
still further on, we have the vocative O Partha ! where the 
person addressed is not Ar^una at all, but the Br^hma;/a’s 
wife. Now these lapses are susceptible of two explana- 
tions — either we are to see in them so many cases of 
‘ Homer nodding,’ or we may suppose that they arc errors 
occasioned by one writer making additions to the work of 
a previous writer, without a vivid recollection of the frame- 
work of the original composition into which his own work 
had to be set I own, that on balancing the probabilities 
on the one side and the other, my mind rather leans to the 
hypothesis of one author making a slip in the plexus of 
his own story within story, rather than the hypothesis of 
a deliberate interpolator forgetting the actual scheme of the 
original work into which he was about to foist his own 
additions ^ And this the rather, that wc find a similar 
slip towards the very beginning of the work, where we 
have the Br&hma?/a Kaxyapa addressed as Parantapa, or 
destroyer of foes — an epithet which, I think, is exclusively 
reserved for Kshatriyas, and is, in any case, a very inap- 
propriate one to apply to a humble seeker for spiritual 
light. This slip appears to me to be incapable of explana- 
tion on any theory of interpolation And hence the other 
slips above noted can hardly be regarded as supporting 
any such theory. Another ciicumstance, not indeed bearing 

^ In fact the Biahmawa is not identified with the Supreme Being afterwards. 
But that fact has not much bearing on the question here. 

* Cf. Wilson’s Dajakumdra^arita, Introd, p. 22. 

® The third alternative, that a woik independently wiitten was afterwards 
bodily thrown into the Mahabb&rata, is one which in the circumstances here 
seems to me improbable. 

* See also py. 235, 252, 299. 
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out that theory, but rendering interpolations possible, de- 
serves to be noted. The scheme of the AnugitA certainly 
lends itself to interpolations. A story might without much 
difficulty be added to the series of story joined to story 
which it contains. Against this, however, it must not 
be forgotten, that the 6'dnti Parvan of the Mah&bhdrata 
and the YogavasishMa exhibit a precisely similar frame- 
work of contents, and that the Paw^atantra and the Kath&- 
.saritsAgara, among other works, follow the same model. 
And from this fact it may be fairly argued, that while 
there is, doubtless, room for suspecting interpolations in 
such cases, there is this to be remembeied, that with 
respect to any particular one of these cases, such suspicion 
can carry us but a very short way. And further, it is to 
be observed, valeat quantum, that the connexion of the 
several chapters of the Anugita one with the other is not 
altogether a loose one, save at one or two points only, 
while they aie all linked on to the main body of the 
narrative, only in what we have treated as the last chapter 
of the Anugitd, without any trace of any other connecting 
link anywhere else. Upon the whole, therefore, we heie 
conclude, though not without doubt, that the whole of the 
Anugitd is the work of one author. 

The next question to be discussed is the important one 
of the age of the work. The quotations already given 
above from ^’ahkardX’arya’s works, and one other which 
is referred to in the note below suffice to show that the 
Anugitd must have been some few centuries old in the 
time of 5ankar^^’Arya. For whether we treat the Anu- 
git& as a part of the original Mahabhdrata or not, it is 
not likely that such a scholar as .Sankara would have 
accepted the book as a genuine part of the MahdbhSrata, 
and as a work of Vyisa, if it‘had not been in his day of 
some respectable antiquity, of antiquity sufficient to have 
thrown the real author into oblivion, and to have substi- 


* See .Sankara, ^irtiaka Bhashya, p. 726. That, however, may be a quotation 
from some other work. It may be noted that the passages quoted in the Bhdshya 
on Sanatsq^&dya I, ao and I, 41 are not to be traced in oor copies, though 
* expressly stated there to have bMtt taken from the Anngttl. ' 
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tuted in his place Vyasa, who lived at the junction of 
the Dvclpara and Kali ages^, upwards of thirty centuries 
before the Christian era. The calculation is avowedly 
a very rough one, but I think we may, as the result of it, 
safely fix the third century of the Christian era as the 
latest date at which the Anugitd can have been composed. 
Let us now endeavour to find out whether we can fix the 
date as lying within any better defined period. It is 
scarcely needful to say, that the Anugita dates from a 
period considerably subsequent to the age of the Upani- 
shads. The passages relating to the Prd«asa///vdda and 
so forth, which occur originally in the Upanishads, arc 
referred to in the AnugitA as ‘ ancient stories an indica- 
tion that the Upanishads had already ccyiic to be esteemed 
as ancient compositions at the date of the latter work. It 
is not necessary, therefore, to go through an elaborate 
examination of the versions of the ancient stories alluded 
to above, as contained in the Upanishads and in the 
Anugita, more especially because it is possible for us to 
show that the Anugitd is later than the Bhagavadgita, 
which latter work, as we have seen, is later than the Upa- 
nishads. And to this point we shall now addre.ss ourselves. 
We have already observed upon the story referred to at 
the opening of this Introduction, which, historically inter- 
preted, indicates the priority of the Bhagavadgitd to the 
Anugitd. This conclusion is confirmed by sundry other 
circumstances, which we must now discuss in some detail, 
as they are also of use in helping to fix the position of the 
work in the history of Sanskrit literature and philosophy. 
First, then, it seems to me, that the state of society mirrored 
in the Anugitd indicates a- greater advance in social evolu- 
tion than we have already seen is disclosed in the Bhaga- 
vadgitd. Not to mention decorations of houses and so 
forth, which are alluded to in one passage of the Anugitd, 
we are here told of royal oppressions, of losses of wealth 
accumulated with great difficulty, and of fierce captivities ; 
we are told, to adapt the language of a modem English 
poet, of-.laws grinding the weak, for strong men rule the 

^ Cf. .Silrtraka BbSshya, p. 913. 
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law ; we have references to the casting of images with 
liquefied iron, and to the use of elephants as vehicles * ; 
and we meet with protests against the amusements of music 
and dancing, and against the occupation of artisans^. True 
it is, that all these indications put together, fail to constitute 
what, according to the standard of modern times, would be 
called a highly artificial state of society. But it seems to 
me to mark a very perceptible and distinct advance beyond 
the social condition when mankind was divided into four 
castes or classes, with such a division of duties, to put it 
briefly, as that of preparation for a future world, govern- 
ment of this world, agriculture and trade, and service 
respectively®. Artisans, it will be observed, are not even 
referred to in the Bhagavadgitd, nor is there any trace of 
royal oppressions, or unequal laws. Then as regards 
music, it may be noted, that there are references to it in 
the Brfhadarawyaka and Kaushitaki-upanishads *, without 
any indications of disapprobation. The protest against 
music, therefore, and the sister art of dancing, is probably 
to be explained as evoked by some abuses of the two arts 
which must have come into prevalence about the time of 
the composition of the Anugita. A similar protest is found 
recorded in the Dharmajastras of Manu and Apastamba 
and Gautama®. We shall consider in the sequel the chrono- 
logical positions of the Anugita with reference to those 
DharmajSstras. But we have already pointed out that the 
Git& stands prior to them both ®. 

Look again at the views on caste which are embodied 
in the Anugita and the Bhagavadgita respectively. The 
reference to the Kshatriya as representing the quality of 
passion, while the Brahma«a represents the quality of good- 
ness^, seems to place a considerably larger distance between 
the Br^hmana and the Kshatriya than is suggested by the 
Bhagavadgita, and thus marks an advance in the direction 
of the later doctrine on the subject. And in connexion 


* Cf Lalita Vistaia, p. 17. ^ See pp, 325-365. See Gita, p. 126. 

* See Hz-zhadarawyaka, p. 454, and Kanshttaki, p. 68, 

^ ® See Buhlei’b Apastamba T, 1, 3, n, Gautama II, 13, and Manu II, 178. 

® P. 21 seq. ^ P. 329. 
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with this, perhaps, the discrepancy between the reading of 
the BhagavadgitS. at p. 85, and that of the Anugitd at p. 255, 
is not entirely without significance, though much weight 
would not be due to it, if it stood alone. The expression 
‘ devoted royal sages,’ which we find in the one work, 
makes way for ‘ well-read Kshatriyas who are intent on 
their own duties ’ in the other. Again, although the pas- 
sage at p. 353 is undoubtedly susceptible of a different 
interpretation, it seems to me, that the word ‘ twice-born ’ 
there employed, was meant to be interpreted as meaning 
the Brdhmawas, and not the three twice-born castes; and 
if this interpretation is coriect, we have here the very 
proposition upon the absence of which in the Bhagavad- 
gita we have already made some observations^. That 
twice-born in the passage in question means Brahmawa 
only, is, of course, not a proved fact. But having regard 
to the passages noted above and to the passage at p. 320, 
where reference is made to disparagement of Brahma/?as — 
it is not twice-born there — and in the same clause with 
disparagement of gods and Vedas, it seems to me that the 
interpretation we have suggested must be taken to be the 
true one. And it is to be further noted, that this conclusion 
is corroborated by a comparison of the passage now under 
consideration with a passage occurring in the 54 nti Parvan 
in the R^^^dhanna section of it, where we read that ‘ the 
cow is the first among quadrupeds, gold among metals, 
a mantra among words, and the Brahmawa is the first 
among bipeds.’ The cow and gold occur in the passage 
in the Anugita also, very near the clause we are now dis- 
cussing. And it is allowable to argue, that reading the two 
together, twice-born in thfc AnugitA must be interpreted 
to be synonymous with Brahmawa in the Ra,^adharma. 
And the same conclusion is, to my mind, confirmed indi- 
rectly by comparing the clause ‘ the twice-born among 
men ’ of the Anugita with ‘ the ruler of men among men ’ 
of that Bhagavadgitd, the teaching of which the former 
work professes to recapitulate. 


^ 24 supra. 


® See note at p. 353. 
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A similar inference seems to be derivable from a com- 
parison of the specific doctrines as to the duties of Brdh- 
manns which are enunciated in the Gitd and the Anugita. 
In the latter work, the famous six duties are expressly 
mentioned. We have already argued in our Introduction 
to the Gitd, that a comparison of the teaching of that work 
upon this point with the teachirtg of Apastamba and Manu 
shows the former to have been older than the latter. The 
six duties mentioned in the Anugitd are those also mentioned 
by Manu and Apastamba. It follows, therelore, that the 
Gitd is prior to the Anugita also. Whether the Anugita is 
prior or subsequent to Manu and Apastamba, is a question 
which will have to be discussed in the sequel. 

The net result of the whole of this comparison appears to 
me to clearly show the Anugita to be a work of considerably 
more recent date than the Bhagavadgit^. What interval 
of time lay between the two, is a most interesting, but also 
a most difficult, question. The differences we have noted 
appear to me to indicate a pretty wide intcival. If I am 
right in regaiding the GitA as a work of what may be called, 
for practical purposes, the age of the older Upanishads, I 
am inclined to think that the inteival between the Gita and 
the AnugitA. must have been one of larger extent than even 
three or four centuries. For as we have alieady pointed 
out, the description of the various ‘ Itihasas ’ mentioned in 
the Anugita as ‘purAtana’ — ancient — points to at least 
three or foui centuries having elapsed between the close of 
the Upanishad period and the composition of the Anugitd. 
It is obvious, however, that this lesult is not one with 
which we can rest satisfied. Even if it were more precise 
and accurate, it would only fix the age of the Anugitd 
with reference to the age of another work itself of unknown 
and unascertained date. We' must therefore endeavour to 
compare the Anugitd with some other woik, the date of 
which is better known. For this purpose, it seems to be not 
of any great use to refer to the Sdhkhya and Yoga-sdtras, 
although it is not improbable that some materials might be 
forthcoming for a useful comparison between them and the 
'Anugita. Neither the Sdhkhya nor the Yoga-shtras can 
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be said to have their ages fixed with even any approach to 
accuracy. And in the case of the SAnkhya-sCltras, there is 
the further difficulty presented by the circumstance, that 
there is room for very serious doubts as to whether the 
current Sfitras are really of the authorship of Kapila, or 
whoever else was the original founder of the system. With 
icgard to the Yoga, one or two observations from a different 
point of view may not, however, be entirely out of place. 
At p. 248 the Yoga Jfistra is referred to eo nomine. What 
.S^stra is hete alluded to ? Is it Pata^ali’s, or some other 
.S'iistra dealing with similar topics? Or, again, is it an 
entirely different matter that is alluded to, and arc we not 
to see in the expression in question an allusion to any sys- 
tem formally propounded ? I own, as stated in the note on 
the passage, that my mind inclines to the last view. There 
is not very much to say on either side of the question, as 
far as I am able to understand it. But the view I incline to 
appears to have one .small circum.stancc in its favour. At 
p. 249 we have an allusion to persons who understand the 
Yoga, and to a certain illustration propounded by them. 
Now who arc these persons ? My limited knowledge of 
Yoga literature has not enabled me to trace the illustration 
anywhere else than in the Ka//ropanishad, and in the Sanat- 
su^'jitiya. It seems to me very unlikely, that the illustration 
can have been put forward in any work older than the 
Ka?/ 5 opani.shad. And we may, I think, assume it as most 
probable that the Sanatsu^atiya borrowed it from that work. 
If so, it is not likely that the AnugitA can have referred to 
any other master of the Yoga than the author of the Kni/io~ 
panishad. And then it would seem to follow, that the 
Anugita must have been Composed at a time when, although 
the Upanishads were looked on with reverence and as works 
of authority, they were not yet regarded as part and parcel of 
the Vedic revelation It is impossible not to perceive, that 
the train of reasoning here is at every stage hedged round 
with difficulties and doubts. And the inference therefore to 
which we arc led by it must be accepted with proportionate 

* This seems to be also the implication of the passage at p. 309, where the 
rules for final emancipation are alluded to. * 
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which was the view of a school esteemed heretical by the 
author and his co-religionists. This passage, therefore, 
also fails to furnish any tangible ground for a chronological 
inference, at all events in the present state of our knowledge. 
Lastly, we come to the allusion to those who indiilge in con- 
stant talk in disparagement of Vedas and Brdhmawas, the two 
being thus bracketed together imthe original. That seems, 
at the first blush, to be a somewhat more distinct allusion 
to Buddhism than any of those we have noted above. But 
even that is not unambiguous. If the stanzas quoted by Ma- 
dhavd^arya, in his Sarvadar^anasangraha in its first section, 
are the composition of the original founder of the A'arvaka 
school, or even if they correctly represent the earliest 
opinions of that school, it is at least quite as likely that 
the A'arvakas were the target for the denunciations of 
the Anugitd in the passage in question as that the 
Buddhists were so. To me, indeed, it appears to be more 
likely. For Buddha’s opinion with regard to the Vedas is, 
that they are inadequate ; with regard to the Bicihmawas, 
that they are in no sense the chosen of God as they claim 
to be. The opinion of the A'arvakas, on the other hand, is 
a far more aggressive one, so to say. According to Madha- 
v^Arya, they taught that the Vedas were either simple 
fatuity or imposture, and that the Brahmawas were im- 
postors. It seems to me much more likely, that this, 
which I have called a comparatively aggressive attitude, was 
the one at which the remarks of the Anugita were levelled ; 
and more especially does this appear to be correct when 
we remember, that the view taught by Gautama Buddha 
regarding the Vedas and the Br^hmawas was propounded 
by him only in its strongest form ; and that even before 
his time, the doctrine of the inadequacy of the Vedas for the 
purpose of securing the sum'mum bonum of humanity 
had been taught by other teachers. It is further to be 
recollected, that we have evidence showing that other 
thinkers also than Buddha, or Brfhaspati, had in early 
days attacked the authority of the Vedas. Kautsa is the 
name of one who was probably the most distinguished 
^mong them. It is certainly possible that his followers 
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were the people branded as of ‘the datk quality ’ by the 
Anugit4 in the passage in question. We have, therefore, 
at least two different recognised bodies of thinkers, and 
one individual thinker, to whom the words under dis- 
cussion may apply, and it is plainly unsafe, under these 
circumstances, to draw any chronological infeience based 
on the hypothesis of one particular body out of those 
three being the one intended by the author. Before 
closing this part of the investigation, it may be interesting 
to note, that the phrase ‘ turning the wheel,’ a phrase now 
so familiar to us as one of the household words of Buddhism, 
is used in the AnugitA with respect to king f/anaka. I do 
not think, however, that either alone, or even coupled with 
the word NirvA«a, that phrase can be made the basis of any 
legitimate deduction in favour of the prioi ity of the AnugitA 
to Buddhism. At the outside, the only deduction admissible, 
if any deduction were admissible, would be, that the Anu- 
gitA was composed prior to the recognition, of NirvAwa and 
A'akrapravartana as specially Buddhistic words. But 
priority to such recognition is not, I apprehend, necessarily 
.synonymous with priority to the rise of Buddhism. 

The net result of this part of the investigation appears 
to be, that we have pretty strong grounds for holding the 
AnugitA to belong to a period very considerably removed 
from the period of the Upanishads and the BhagavadgitA ; 
but that we have no tangible grounds on which to base any 
deduction regarding its priority or otherwise to the SAhkhya 
and Yoga systems of philosophy, or to the great movement 
of Gautama Buddha. There is only one other point, which 
we can establish in a not entirely unsatisfactory way, and 
which enables us to draw closer the limits within which 
the AnugitA must have been composed. That point is the 
position of the AnugitA with reference to Apastamba’s 
Dharma-sAtra. I need not say again, that I accept heie 
the proposition about the age of Apastamba which has been 
laid down by Dr. Buhler, as a sufficiently satisfactory work- 
ing hypothesis. And accepting that proposition, I venture 
to suggest the fourth efintury B. C. as a not unlikely date 
for the AnugitA. It appears to me, that a comparison ofr 
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to Brdhma»as are the famous six referred to in our Intro- 
duction to the BhagavadgitA, and two others superadded, 
namely, inheritance and gleaning corn in the fields. These 
last are not mentioned in the Anugita, or in Manu either, 
and are, even according to Apastamba, common to Brah- 
ma//as witlT Kshatriyas and Vairyas, But as regards 
the six above referred to, it is worthy of note, that the 
Anugitd apparently groups them into two distinct sets of 
three. The first set of three consists of those which, in our 
Introduction to the Bhagavadgita, we have characterised as 
constituting rather the rights than the duties of Brahma«as, 
and which the Anugita describes as ‘ means of livelihood for 
Brdhma«as.’ The other set of three consists of real duties, and 
these the AnugitA speaks of as ‘ pious duties.’ This grouping 
appears to me to furnish powerful corroboration of the view 
put forward in our Introduction to the Bhagavadgita. It 
would seem, that the possession of the moral and spiritual 
merits which, according to the GitS, constituted the duty of 
Brihma»as, in the simple and archaic society there disclosed, 
was developed, in a more advanced and artificial state of 
society, into the performance of the ‘pious duties’ of the Anu- 
gitd and the duties which are ‘ the means of livelihood.’ Then 
in the further social evolution, in the course of which the old 
spiritual view began to be forgotten, and the actual facts of 
the past began to be transmuted into the dogmatic rules of 
the future, the occupations of receiving presents, imparting 
instruction, and officiating at sacrifices, became the special 
occupations of the Brdhma«as, and the distinction between 
these occupations from their higher duties was thrown into 
the background ; and accordingly we find no allusion to any 
such distinction in Apastamba or Manu, or, as far as I know, 
in any other later embodiment of the current ideas on the 
subject^ If all this has been cotrectly argued, the conclusion 
derivable from it is in entire accord with that which we have 
already drawn, namely, that the Bhagavadgitd, the Anugitd, 
and the Dharma-sfitra of Apastamba, belong to different 

' In Gautama X, 1-3, the ^ pious duties* are called ‘ obligatoiy,’ the others 
< additional for Br^hma/ias.* See the note on the passage in Biihler's edition, 
fknd cf. Gautama VII 9, 10. 
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stages of ancient Indian history, and that the stage to 
which the Gita belongs is the earliest, and that to which 
Apastamba belongs, the latest of such stages. 

I am unable to find anything else in the way of internal 
evidence bearing upon the date of the Anugitd. It appears 
to me, that the date to which the investigation we have 
now gone through leads us, is one which, in the present 
state of our information, may be fairly accepted as a pro- 
visional hypothesis. It docs not appear to me to conflict 
with any ascertained dates, while it is pointed to as pro- 
bable by the various lines of testimony which we have here 
considered. We now proceed to discuss one or two other 
points which may have a bearing upon this topic, but which 
at present cannot yield us any positive^ guidance in our 
search for the date of the Anugita. And first among these, 
let us consider the various names of deities that occur 
in different parts of the work. We have, then, Vish;/u, 
5dmbhu, Cish/zu, Soma, Aditya, Stirya, Mitra, Agni, 
A^andra, Rudra, Siva, Varu/za, Pra^Apati, Maghavat, 
Purandara, Indra, Brahman, ^’atakratu, Dharma, Nciraya/za, 
Vayu, Yama, Tvash//V, Ilari, Lvara, and lastly Uma under 
three different names^ namely, Uma, Mahe^vari, and Par- 
vati. Now, leaving aside for the moment the three names 
of Uma, which appear from the passage where they arc 
used to be all three the names of the same goddess, there 
is no doubt that in the list above set out, some of the names 
arc merely used in different passages, but still to indicate 
the same being. Thus, Indra, 6'atakratu, Purandara, and 
Maghavat arc really the names of one and the same deity. 
But when Soma is mentioned as the deity presiding over 
the tongue, and ATandiamas as the deity presiding over 
the mind, it becomes doubtful whether the two names 
do really indicate the same deity, albeit in later Sanskrit 
Soma and A'andramas both signify the moon. Similarly, 
when Arka is said to be the deity presiding over the eye, 
and Mitra over another organ, it seems open to question 
whether Arka and Mitra both signify the sun there, as 
they undoubtedly do in classical Sanskrit. True it is, that 
even in such a recent work as the Sankhya-sSra, this mention 
[«] P 
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of Arka and Mitra as presiding deities of two several 
organs does occur. But it is plain, that that circumstance 
can have no bearing on the inquiry before us, for the 
Sclhkhya-sira is avowedly a compilation based on older 
authorities, and in the particular part under consideration, 
really reproduces a passage from some older work. It can- 
not, therefore, be argued, that because Arka and Mitra were 
identified with one another at the time of the Scthkhya-sara, 
and yet are mentioned as dt^ties of two separate organs, 
therefore, they must have also been regaided as one in 
the older original work where they are also mentioned as 
deities of two separate organs. And it may, perhaps, be 
remarked here in passing, that the Vedanta Paribhasha has 
M/'/tyu instead of Mitra, which would get rid of the diffi- 
culty here altogether ; while as legards Soma and A'andra- 
mas, the passage in the Sahkhya-sara reads Pra/f'ctas instead 
of Soma, which would get rid of the other difficulty above 
pointed out. Whether these disci epancies are owing to any 
tampering with the lists of organs and deities, at a time 
when the later identifications between different deities took 
place, or whether they are to be explained on some other 
theory, it is impossible at present to say. And. thercfoic, 
it is also unnecessary to pursue the inquiry here any further. 
It must suffice for the present to have drawn attention to 
the matter. 

Akin to this point, though quite distinct from it, is one 
which arises on a passage where the emancipated being 
is identified with Vi.sh«u, Mitra, Agni, Varu/^a, and Prajj-a- 
pati k Now it is reasonable to suppose, that the deities thus 
specified here must have been among those held in highest 
repute at the time, the whole significance of the passage 
where they are mentioned requiring that that should be 
so. But in our Pantheon as 'disclosed by our later litera- 
ture, Mitra and Agni and Varuwa occupy but a very sub- 
ordinate position. Even in Kilidisak the subordination 
of these deities to our celebrated Trinity seems to be quite 

* .See p. 345. 

See inter aha, Kumara II, 20 seq.,and VII, 44 stq., and cf. our IlhartWhan 
^ (Bombay Sanskrit Clabsios), Intiod. p. xix. 
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fully established. But, on the other hand, in the Vedic 
theogony, they are among the most prominent ddties. In 
the Taittiriya-upanishad, we have in the very first sentence 
Mitra, Varu«a, Vish«u, and Brahman (who may be iden- 
tified with Pra^dpati) all mentioned together, and their 
blessings invoked. This does not help in fixing a date for 
the Anugitfi; but it lends some support to the conclusion 
already arrived at on that point, by showing that the 
theogony of the Anugita is not yet very far removed from 
the theogony of the Vedic times, while it is separated by 
a considerable interval from the theogony disclosed in the 
works of even such an early writer of the classical period 
as Kdlidisa. 

Another point of similar bearing on our present investi- 
gation is the mode in which the story of Para.trurama is 
dealt with in the Anugita. There is itvthe first place no 
allusion to his being an incarnation of Vishwu, nor to the 
encounter between him and his namesake, the son of 
Da^aratha and the hero of the R^mAya//a. We have, on 
the contrary, an explicit statement, that after the advice 
of the ‘ Pitr/s ’ he entirely abandons the slaughter of the 
Kshatriyas, and resorting to penance thereby achieves 
final emancipation. We have elsewhere argued^, that the 
theory of Paiajuiama being an incarnation of Vishwu, must 
have probably oiiginated piior to the time of Bhartrfhari, 
but later than the time of Kalidasa. The allusion to 
Parajurama in the work before us does not, however, enable 
us to judge of its chronological position with reference to 
Kalidasa. But the last point discussed renders it unnecessary 
to consider this question further. It may be noted, by the 
way, that the Anugita represents Parajurama, although 
living in the Ajrama or hermitage of his father, who was 
a y^«hi, as mounting a chariot for the purpose of sweeping 
away the kinsmen of Kdrtavirya. Whence he obtained a 
chariot in a hermitage, the Anugita does not explain. 

In connexion with the episode of Parajur^ma, may be 
noted the list which occurs in the course of it, of the 

* See ‘ Was the K&m&ya»a copied from Homer* ’ pp. 56, 57. 

• P 2 
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degraded Kshatriya tribes, of Dravldas, 5abaras, &c. I am 
unable to see that those names can give us any further 
help in our present investigation than in so far as they 
show that, at the time of the Anugitd, there must have 
been some information about the south of India available 
in the districts where the author of the Anugita lived. 
Some of the tribes mentioned appear to have been located 
far in the south of the Indian peninsula. But this is a 
point on which we shall have? to say something more in 
discussing the next item of internal evidence to which we 
shall refer. Here it is enough to point out that some of 
the tribes mentioned in the Anugita are also referred to 
in no less a work than the Aitareya-brihmawa 

We come next to the enumeration of the principal 
mountains which is contained in one passage of the Anu- 
gita. Those mountains are the Himalaya, the Pariyatra, 
the Sahya, the Vindhya, the Triku^avat, the S’veta, the 
Nila, the Bh^sa, the Kosh///avat, the Mahendra, the Mdlya- 
vat, and pel haps the Guruskandha. I am not sure whether 
the last name is intended to be taken as a proper name, 
or only as an epithet of Mahendra. Now compaied with 
the mountains mentioned in the Bhagavadgita, this is cer- 
tainly a remarkable list. The Gita mentions only Mcru^ 
and Himalaya ; while here we have in the Anugita the 
Sahya, and Malaya, and Triku/avat, and Nila (the same, 
I presume, with the modern Nilgiri, the Sanatorium of the 
Madras Presidency), which take us far to the west and 
south of the* Indian peninsula; and the Mahendra and 
Malyavat, which, coupled with the mention of the river 
Ganges, cover a consideiable part of the eastern districts. 
The Pariyzitra and Vindhya occupy the regions of Central 
India. The Anugita, therefore, seems to belong to that 
period in the history of India, “when pretty nearly the whole, 

^ Ilaug's ed , p, 1 83. And ste generally on ihcbe tribes, Wilson’s Vishwu Pura/^a 
(Hall’s ed.), vol. 11, p 170 seq , and Parvan (Moksha), chap. 207, st. 42. 

® This is also mentioned in the Anugita, but m a different passage. The Nila 
is said by Professor Wilson to be a mountain in Orissa. But our suggestion has, 
I find, been alieady made by Dr. F. E. Hall also; see on this, and generally, 
Wilson’s Vish/zu Purawa, \ol. 11, p. 141 seq. (ed. Hall), bee also Indian 
• Antiquary, VI, 133 seq. 
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if not absolutely the whole, of the Indian continent was 
known to the Sanskrit-speaking population of the country. 
When was this knowledge reached ? It is difficult to fix 
the precise period ; and even if it could be fixed, it would 
not help us to fix satisfactorily any point of time to which 
the Anugita could be attributed. But it may be pointed 
out here, that in Pata«^ali’s Mahabh&shya we have evidence 
of such knowledge having been possessed by the Aryas in 
the second century R.C. In truth, the evidence available 
in the Mah4bh4shya is even fuller than this in the Anu- 
gitd. For Pata«^ali tells us of a town or city in the south 
named Kd«^’tpura ^ ; he speaks of the dominions of the 
Pa/'^ya kings, and of the Kola and Kerala districts ® ; 
he refers also to the large tanks of the south ; and he 
makes allusions to linguistic usages current in the southern 
and other provinces'*. Before Pata^ali’s time there 
had taken place Mahendra’s invasion of Ceylon, and the 
invading army must have penetrated through the southern 
provinces. And there had been also put up the great 
Inscriptions of Ajoka, which have attracted so much in- 
terest, and are proving such prolific sources of information 
in various departments of knowledge. One of these inscrip- 
tions was at Ga^am, which is not very far from the 
Mahcndra mountain alluded to in the Anugita *. All these 
facts support the conclusion drawn by General Cunningham 
from the correctness of the information given to Alexander 
the Great by the Hindus of his time, namely, that ‘the 
Indians, even at that early date in their history, had a very 
accurate knowledge of the form and extent of their native 
land And not only do they support that conclusion, 
they show that the knowledge covered other facts regarding 

’ Banaras ed., p. 74 (IV, 2, 2). 

P. 60 (IV, I, 4). See also p. 65. 

= See Mababhashya, p. 82 (I, i, 5), p. 16 (I, i, 1); and cf. Muir, Sanskrit 
Texts, vol. ii, pp. 152. 355. 

* See Cunningham’s Corpus Inscriptionum, I, p. i . 

® See Ancient Geography of India, p. 3. And compare also the information 
collected in the Periplus of the Eiiiythryiean Sea (translated by Mr. McRindle), 
pp. 112-136, where a large number of ports is mentioned as existing on the Indian 
coasts. The Periplus seems to date fiom about 90 A. D. (see ibid, p. 5). • 
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their native land than its form and extent It follows con- 
sequently that this enumeration of mountains does not 
require the date of the Anugit^ to be brought down to 
a later period than the fourth century B.c., and leaves it 
open to us, therefore, to accept whatever conclusion the 
other evidence available may seem to justify. On the 
other hand, it is plain also, that it affords no positive 
information as to when the Anugita was composed, and 
therefore we need not dwell any further upon the point 
on the piesent occasion. 

There arc a few other points which arise upon the contents 
of the Anugita, but which are not, in the piesent condition 
of our knowledge, capable of affording any certain guidance 
in our present investigation. Thus we have the story of 
Dharma appearing before king Canaka disguised as a Biah- 
ma«a. I am not aware of any case of such disguises occur- 
ling in any of the Upanishads, although there arc numerous 
parallel instances throughout the PuiAnik literature^. It is, 
however, difficult to draw any definite chronological infer- 
ence from this fact. There is further the reference to the 
attack of RShu on the sun. It is difficult, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to say for certain, when the theory 
of eclipses there implied was prevalent. In the /if/zandogya- 
uiianishad ^ w'C have the emancipated self compared to the 
moon escaped from the mouth of Rahu, And a text of the 
Rig-veda, quoted by Mr. Ya^wesvaia .Sastrin in his Aiya- 
vidyAsudhakaia speaks of the demon Rahu attacking the 
sun with darkiless. Here again we have another matter of 
some inteiest ; but I cannot see that any safe deduction can 
be derived from it, without a more ample knowledge of 
other relevant matters than is at present accessible. Take 
again the references to certaip practices w'hich look very 
much like the practices of the Cainas of the present day. 
Is the Anugita, then, earlier or later than the rise of the 
6r'aina system ? It is not safe, I think, to found an answer 
to this question upon the very narrow basis afforded by the 

’ And see, too, Kaliddsa Kumdra V, st. 84. ■' P. 622. 

^ P. 26. Tn Kalidasa's Raghuva///Ja the true explanation of eclipses is 
alluded to. See Canto XIV, 40. 
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passage referred to. But it may be observed, that the pre- 
cepts laid down in the passage in question are laid down as 
precepts for orthodox Hindus, and not as the doctrines of 
a heretical sect. They are also very general, and not so 
minute as those which the Cainas of the piesent day observe 
as binding upon them. If, therefore, any conclusion is tc/ be 
drawn from these precepts, it must be that the Anugltd 
must have been composed prior to the rise of 6r'ainism ; and 
that (Jainism must have appropriated and developed this 
doctrine which it obtained from the current Brahmanism 
If this is so, the Anugita must be a very ancient work 
indeed. It is not, however, necessary to further work out 
this line of argument, having regard to the opinions recently 
expressed by Mr. Thomas rehabilitating the views enun- 
ciated long ago by Colebrooke and others. If those views 
are correct, and if (Jainism was a dominant system in this 
country prior even to the time of Gautama Buddha, and if, 
further, we are light in the suggestion - for it is no moie, 
it must be remembered — that the AnugitA dates from a 
peiiod prior to the rise of (Jainism, then it would seem to 
follow that the Anugita belongs to some period prior to the 
sixth century U. C. All this, however, is at present very 
hypothetical, and we draw attention to it only that the 
question may be heieafter considered when fuller materials 
for expressing a final judgment upon it become accessible. 
Meanwhile, having regard to the views above alluded to as 
so elaborately put forward by Mr. Thomas, it is possible 
for us still to hold that, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, the third or fouith century U. C. is not too early 
a date to assign to the Anugita, even on the assumption 
that the precepts contained in that work regarding the care 
to be taken of worms and insects were borrowed by it from 
the 6'aina system. With this negative result, we must for 
the present rest contented. 

One other fact of similar nature to those we have now 

^ As the Buddhists did in sundry instances Cf. inter alia Buhler’s Gautama, 
pp Iv and 191. And cf. also ‘ Was the RSmayawa copied from Ilomer^ * pp* 48, 49. 

® vSee Mr. Thomas’s very elahoiate discussion of the whole subject in tfi^ 
Jouinal of the Royal Asiatic Society (New Series), vol, ix, p. 155 seq< 
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dealt with may, perhaps, be also noticed here. We allude 
to the stanzas which we find in the Anugitd and also in the 
^S.nti Parvan of the Mahibhdrata and in the Manusmn'ti. 
There is also one which the Anugit4 has in common with 
the Paiwish/'a of Ydska’s Niruktak It is not possible, I 
conceive, to say finally whether one of these works borrowed 
these stanzas from the other of them ; while, on the other 
hand, it is quite possible, as already argued by us in the 
Introduction to the Gita, that all these works were only repro- 
ducing from some entirely different work, or that the stanzas 
in question were the common property of the thinkers of 
the time. We have no means available for deciding between 
these conflicting hypotheses. 

We have thus noticed all the salient points in the evidence, 
external and internal, which is available for determining the 
position of the Anugit4 in our ancient literature. Nobody 
who has seen even a little of the history of that literature 
will be surprised at the quantity or quality of that evidence, 
or the nature of the conclusions legitimately yielded by it. 
We have endeavoured to express those conclusions in 
language which should not indicate any greater certainty 
attaching to them than can fairly be claimed for them. 
The net result appears to be this. The Anugiti may be 
taken with historical certainty to have been some centuries 
old in the time of the great 5'ahkara/^’drya. It was very 
probably older than the Dharma-siatras of Apastafmba, but 
by what period of time we are not in a position at present 
to define. If was, perhaps, older also than the rise of 
Buddhism and (Jainism, and of the Yoga philosophy ; but 
on this it is impossible to say anything with any approach 
to confidence. It is, on the other hand, almost certain that 
it belongs to a period very considerably removed from the 
older Upanishads; probably removed by a distance of some 
centuries, during which ‘stories’ not contained in the Upa- 
nishads had not only obtained currency, but also come to be 
regarded as belonging to antiquity^. And yet the period to 

^ Cf. Anugita I, 36 with Yaska (ed. Roth), p. 190. 

* Some of the Puratana Itihasas, e.g. that of Ndrada and Devamata, are 
( not traceable in any Vedic work known to us. Devamata's name I do not hnd 
referred to anywhere else. ' 
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which the work belongs was one in which the Upanishads 
were only reverenced as the authoritative opinions of emi- 
nent men, not as the words of God himself^. In this respect, 
it may be said that the Anugitfi seems rather to belong to 
an earlier stratum of thought than even the Sanatsu^itiya, 
in which a Gnarakk7ids., as forming a part of the '/cdic 
canon, seems to be recognised But it is abundantly clear, 
that the Anugitd stands at a very considerable chronological 
distance from the BhagavadgJttl. 

Such are the results of our investigation. We have not 
thought it necessary to discuss the verse or the language of 
the work. But it must in fairness be pointed out, that upon 
the whole, the verse and language are both pretty near the 
classical model. There are, it is true, a few instances of the 
metrical anomalies we have noticed elsewhere, but having 
regard to the extent of the work, those instances are far 
from being very numerous. The language and style, too, 
are not quite smooth and polished ; though, judging 
from them alone, I should rather be inclined to place the 
Sanatsiyjatiya prior to the AnugitA. But that suggests a 
question which we cannot now stop to discuss. 

One word, in conclusion, about the translation. The text 
used has been chiefly that adopted in the commentary of 
Ar^una Mijra, a commentary which on the whole I prefer 
very much to that of Nilaka;//>^a, which has been printed in 
the Bombay edition of the Mahfibharata. Ar^una Mbra, 
as a rule, affords some explanation where explanation is 
wanted, and does not endeavour to suit his rext to any fore- 
gone conclusion. His comments have been of the greatest 
possible help to me ; and my only regret is that the only 
copy of his commentary which was available to me, and the 
use of which I owe to the kindness of my friend Professor 
Bhawafarkar, was not as correct a one as could be desired. 
I have also looked into the Vishama^loki, a short work 
containing notes on difficult passages of the Mah^bhfirata. 

* See p. 211 supra. 

’ See p. 146 supra. The Buddhists seem to have borrowed the division of 
Karma and (JiSSnak^/oTas. See Di. Ra^ndialila Mitra’s Lalita Vistaia (transl.^, 
p. 21. "^e division, therefore^ was probably older than the first century b. c. 
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form of yours ^ But that, O Kej'ava ! which through 
affection (for me) you explained before ^ has all dis- 
appeared, O tiger-like man! from my degenerate 
mind. Again and again, however, I feel a curiosity 
about those topics. But (now), O Mddhava ! you 
will be going at no distant date to DvirakA.’ 

Vai^ampSyjina said : 

Thus addressed, that best of speakers, K^v'shwa, 
possessed of great glory, replied in these words after 
embracing Ar^una. 

Vllsudeva said : 

From me, O son of Pmha I you heard a mystery, 
and learnt about the eternal ’• (principle), about 
piety in (its true) form, and about all the everlasting 
worlds *. It is excessively disagreeable to me, that 
you should not have grasped it through want of 
intelligence. And the recollection (of it) now again 
is not possible (to me). Really, O son of P^«^u ! 
you are devoid of faith and of a bad intellect. And, 
O Dhanaw/aya ' it is not possible for me to repeat 
in full (what I said before). For that doctrine was 
perfectly adequate for understanding the seat of the 
Brahman. It is not possible for me to state it again 
in full in that way. For then accompanied by my 
mystic power ®, I declared to you the Supreme 
Brahman. But I shall relate an ancient story upon 

’ Cf. Bhagavadgtta, chapteis X and XI passim. 

® I. e. in the Bhagavadgti^. * 

’ This may also be taken with piety thus . ‘ and learnt about the 
eternal piety in (its true) form.’ 

* As to the plural, see Sankara on Mu«</aka, p. 320. 

® Cf. GttS, p. 78. For ‘undei standing’ here we might, pei haps, 
substitute ‘ attaining.’ The 01 iginal woi d means both understanding 
and attaining. * Cf. Ghk, p. 82, 
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that subject, so that adhering to this knowledge, you 
may attain the highest goal. O best of the sup- 
porters of piety ! listen to all that I say. (Once), O 
restrainer of foes! there came from the heavenly 
world and the world of Brahman*, a Brihmawa 
difficult to withstand and he was (duly) honoured 
by us. (Now) listen, without entertaining any mis- 
givings, O chief of the descendants of Bharata ' O 
son of Pmh^ ! to what he said on being interrogated 
by us according to heavenly rules ’. 

The Brail ma«a said : 

O Kr/shwa ! O destroyer of Madhu I I will explain 

to )ou accurately what you, out of compassion for 

(all) beings have asked me touching the duties (to 

be performed) for final emancipation. 1 1 is destructive 

of delusion, O Lord I Listen to me with attention 

as I relate it, O Midhava! A certain Brahmawa 

named K&^yapa, who had performed (much) penance, 

and who best understood piety, approached a certain 

twice-born (person) who had learnt the Scriptures 

relating to (all) duties ®, having heard (of him, as 

one) who had over and over again gone through all 

knowledge and experience about coming and going *, 

who was well versed in the true nature of all worlds 

« 

^ This seems to mean not the Supreme Brahman, but the Cieator. 
^ Cf. Sanatsu^^tiya, p. 161, ‘not to be shaken/ 

^ I suppose this to mean accordiiipr to the foims piopei in the 
case of such a being as the one in question. Cf. Gita, p. 62, 
and note there. * 

* This is not easy to undei stand. Perhaps tlie allusion is to the 
doctrine at Gita, pp. 54, 55. ® Cf. B;diadaia//yaka, p. 447- 

® I.e. all piesciibed acts of piety. 

As to knowled<>e and expeiience, cf. Gita, p. 57 ; and as to 
coming and going, cf. ibid. p. 84. 

® I.e.asstated,forinstance,atGita,p.79,or Br/'hadara«yaka,p. 613. 
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course of worldly life, through indifference (to worldly 
objects), and taking refuge with the formless (prin- 
ciple) ^ Having learnt about this path in this world, 

I exercised myself (in it), and hence, through favour 
of the self have I acquired this perfection ^ I shall 
not come here again * ; I am surveying the worlds, 
and the happy migrations® of (my) self from the 
creation of beings to (niy attaining) perfection. 
Thus, O best of the twice-born ! have I obtained 
this highest perfection. From here I go to the 
next® (world), and from there again to the still 
higher (world) — the imperceptible seat of the Brah- 
man. Have no doubt on that, O terror of your 
foes ^ ! I shall not come back to this mortal world. 
I am pleased with 3 on, O you of great intelligence ! 
Say, what can I do for you ? The time is now 
come for that which you desired in coming to me. 
I know for what you have come to me. But I shall 
be going away in a short time, hence have I given 

* Taking refuge, says Ntlakaw/Z/a, in the belief of my being 
identical with the Brahman, which is to be comprehended by means 
of the profound contemplation called Asampra^/ 7 ala Samadhi. 

® I. e., says Ntlaka«// 4 a, the mind, and he cites Maitif, p. 179. Cf. 
Ka//;a, p. 1 08. The rendering at p. 1 92 supra w ill also suit (through 
the self becoming placid). This placidity is defined at 6anti Parvan 
(Moksha Dharma) CCXLVII, 11, with which cf. Gila, p. 69. See 
Gita, p. 51. 

* As above described. 

‘ Cf. A'/iandogya, p. 628 ; see also ibid. p. 282. 

He calls them happy because they have ended happily, I pre- 
sume. ‘ Surveying the worlds’ Nilakaw/Aa takes to be an index of 
omniscience. Cf. Sanatsu^aliya, p. 174. See also Yoga sfltras Ilf, 
25, and commentary there. 

‘ I.e. the world of Brahman, or the Satyaloka; and the next 
step is assimilation into the Brahman. 

’’ So read all the copies I have seen, though Kljyapa is the 
person addressed. 
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this hint to you. I am exceedingly pleased, O clever 
one ! with your good conduct. Put (your) questions 
without uneasiness, I will tell (you) whatever you de- 
sire. I highly esteem your intelligence, and greatly 
respect it, inasmuch as you have made me out ’ ; 
for, O Ka.ryapa ! you are (a) talented (man). 


Chapter II. 

Vdsudeva^ said: 

Then grasping his feet, K^jyapa asked questions 
very difficult to explain, and all of them that (being), 
the best of the supporters of piety, dkl explain. 

Ka^'yapa said : 

How does^he body perish, and how, too, is it 
produced ? How does one who moves in this 
harassing course of worldly life become freed ? And 
(how) does the self, getting rid of nature, abandon 
the body (produced) from it ' ? And how, being freed 
from the body, ^loes he attain to the other* ? How 
does this man enjoy the good and evil acts done 
by himself? And wheie do the acts of one who is 
released from the body remain ? 

The Brahmawa said : 

Thus addressed, O descendant of Vr/sh«i ! that 
Siddha an.swered these questions in order. Hear 
me relate what (he said). ' 


' This was difficult, as the Siddha possessed extraordinary powers, 
such as that of concealed movement, &c. ' Sic in MSS. 

* Cf. as to getting rid of nature, GUS, pp. 75-106. As to the 
body produced from nature, cf. ibid. p. 112, andpp. 317—318 infra. 

* I.e. the Brahman, says Ntlakaw/^a. 

[«] (.) 
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The Siddha said : 

When those actions, productive of long life and 
fameV which a man performs here, are entirely 
exhausted, after his assumption of another body, 
he performs (actions of an) opposite character, his 
self being overcome at the exhaustion of life And 
his ruin being impending, his understanding goes 
astray. Not knowing his own constitution and 
strength, and likewise the (proper) season, the man 
not being self-controlled, does unseasonably what is 
injurious to himself. When he attaches himself to 
numerous very harassing (actions) ; eats too much*, or 
does not eat at all; when he takes bad food, or meat®, 
or drinks, or (kinds of food) incompatible with one 
another, or heavy food in immoderate quantities, or 
without (previously taken food) being properly di- 
gested ; or takes too much exercise, or is incontinent ; or 
constantly, through attachment to action, checks the 
regular course (of the excretions®) ; or takes juicy food ^ ; 
or sleeps by day ® ; or (takes food) not thoroughly 
prepared ; (such a man) himself aggravates the dis- 

* One reading omits ‘fame,’ as to which cf. Taittiriya-upanishad, 
p. 129 ; A'Mndogya, pp. 122-227. to long life, cf. A'Mndogya, 
p. 272 ; exhausted, i. e. by enjoyment of fruit in another woild. 

* Cf. -S’artracka BhSshya, p. 753 seq., where we have a slightly 
different view. 

’ Ar^na Mijra renders the oiiginal, sattva, by svabhava. 

* Cf. for all this, Gita, pp. 62,69, * which passages, however, are 

from a slightly different point of view. See also JOindogya, p. 526. 

* A various reading here excludes meat. But cf. Apastamba I, 

I, 2, 23; Gautama II, 13. “So says Nilaka«/Aa. 

^ I. e. which turns to juice in digestion, much juice being a cause 
of indigestion, say the commentators. 

* This is doubtful. The sense may be, ‘ who takes juicy or not 
thoroughly prepared food by day and night.’ But see AjvalSyana 
Gr/bya-sfitra, p. 90; Apastamba I, i, 2, 24; Gautama II, 13. 
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orders (in the body) when the time comes By 
aggravating the disorders (in) his own (body), he 
contracts a disease which ends in death, or he even 
engages in unreasonable (acts), such as hanging ^ 
(oneself). From these causes, the living “ body of 
that creature then perishes. Learn about that 
correctly as I am about to state it. Heat being 
kindled in the body, and being urged by a sharp 
wind pervades the whole frame, and, verily, checks 
the (movements of all the) life-winds. Know this 
truly, that excessively powerful heat, if kindled in 
the body, bursts open the vital parts — the seats of 
the soul \ Then the soul, full of torments, forthwith 
falls away from the perishable (b<?dy). Know, O 
best of the twice-born ! that (every) creature leaves 
the body, when the vital parts are burst open, its self 
being overcome with torments. All beings are con- 
stantly distracted with birth and death ; and, O chief 
of the twice-born! are seen abandoning (their) bodies, 
or entering the womb on the exhaustion of (their 
previous) actions Again, a man suffers similar tor- 
ments, having nis joints broken and suffering from 

^ 'I'he time of destruction sajs Ai^una Mura. 

® Which, say the commentators, leads to death, even without 
any disease. 

^ So I construe the original, having legard to the question, ‘how 
does the body perish ? ' The other reading, which is in some respects 
bettei, is equivalent to ‘the life falls away from the body of that 
creatuie.’ 

^ This is different, as the /mmentators point out, from the 
ordinary life-winds. 

® The original here is ^iva, not Slman, which we have lelidered 
'self/ This refeis rather to the vital principle. As to the seats, 
cf. Ya^>-«avalkya Smr/'ti III, 93 seq. 

® I adopt the reading karmawam, which I find in one of the MSS. 
I consulted. I think it probable that that was the reading before 
the commentatois. The other reading is marma^^^m. 

Q 2 
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cold, in consequence of water As the compact 
association of the five elements is broken up, the 
wind in the body, distributed within the five elements®, 
between the upward and downward life-winds, being 
aggravated by cold, and urged by a sharp wind '*, goes 
upwards*, abandoning the embodied (self) in con- 
sequence of pain. Thus it ® leaves the body, which 
appears devoid of breath. Then devoid of warmth, 
devoid of breath, devoid of beauty, and with con- 
sciousness destroyed, the man, being abandoned by 
the Brahman ®, is said to be dead. (Then) he ceases 
to perceive (anything) with those very currents’ 
with which the supporter of the body * perceives 
objects of sense. In the same way, it is the eternal 
soul which preserves in the body the life-winds which 
are produced from food®. Whatever (part of the 
body) is employed in the collection of that, know 


* Having spoken of heat, he now speaks of the effects of cold. 
1 am not sure if the water here refers to the water of the ‘ juicy ^ 
substances before referred to. 

“ This means, I presume, within the dissolving body. Cf. Mailri- 
iipanishad, p. 42. 

■ See note 4, last page. ^ To the head, Ar^una Mbra. 

® That is, the wind, 1 suppose, and then the breath departs from 
the body, and the man is said to die, ‘ Devoid of beauty,’ further 
on, means, disfigured in the state of death. 

I, e. the mind, Ar/,mna Mijra. 

The senses. Cf. iVetajvatara, p. 288. 

^ See and cf. p. 262 infra. 

This, says Ar^una Mijra, is,in answer to the possible question 
why this ‘sharp wind’ does not work with the life-winds. The 
answer is, that such working requires the presence of the soul, which 
Ar^una Mijra says here means ‘ mind.’ As to ‘ production from 
food/ cf. A'^andogya, p. 421 seq., and Taittiriya Ara«yaka, p. 893. 

Collection of that = turning the food into semen, says Ar^mna 
Mura, who adds, ‘ in those vital parts, which are useful for this 
purpose, the life-wind dwells.' 
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that to be a vital part, for thus it is seen (laid down) 
in the Scriptures. Those vital parts being wounded, 
that (wind) directly comes out therefrom, and entering 
the bosom of a creature obstructs the heart h Then 
the possessor of consciousness knows nothing*. 
Having his knowledge enveloped by darkness ■*, 
while the vitals are still enveloped, the soul *, being 
without a fixed seat, is shaken about by the wind. 
And then he heaves a very deep and ^larming gasp, 
and makes the unconscious body quiver as he goes 
out (of it). That soul, dropping out of the body, is 
surrounded on both sides by his own actions'^, his 
own pure and meritorious, as also his sinful (ones). 
Brahmawas, possessed of knowtedge, whose con- 
victions are correctly (formed) from sacred learning, 
know him by (his) marks as one who has performed 
meritorious actions or the reverse As those who 
have eyes see a glow-worm disappear here and there 
in darkness, so likewise do those who have eyes 
of knowledge. Such a soul, the Siddhas see with 
a divine eye, departing (from the body), or coming 
to the birth, or entering into a womb®. Its three 
descriptions of seats are here learnt from the Scrip- 
tures. This world is the world of actions®, where 


' Aij^nina Mura rcndeis this to mean ‘ mind.’ 

’ As the mind is obstructed, says Ar^una Mura. The possessor 
of consciousness = the self, Ar^na. 

‘ I. e. pain, Ar^una Mura. 

* I. c. mind, Ar^una Mirra. ® Cf. Br/haddrawyaka, p. 843. 

* See Aitareya-upanibhad, p, 222, and A'ahkara’s commentary 
there. The coming to the birth is the coming out of the womb 
into the world. Cf. also GitS, p. 112. 

^ As stated further on, viz. this world, the next world, and the 
womb. With this compare A'Mndogya, p. 359. 

* Cf. our Bhartz-zhari (Bombay series), Notes (Nltirataka), p. 2 7. 
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creatures dwell. All embodied (seifs), having here 
performed good or evil (actions), obtain (the fruit). 
It is here they obtain higher or lower enjoy- 
ments by their own actions. And it is those whose 
actions here are evil, who by their actions go to hell. 
Harassing is that lower place where men are tor- 
mented. Freedom from it is very difficult, and the 
self should be specially protected from it. Learn 
from me now the seats in which creatures going 
up ^ dwell, and which I shall describe truly. Hearing 
this, you will learn the highest knowledge, and 
decision regarding action -. All (the worlds in) the 
forms of stars, and this lunar sphere and also this 
solar sphere which shines in the world by its own 
lustre, know these to be the seats of men who 
perform meritorious actions. All these, veril)', fall 
down again and again in consequence of the ex- 
haustion of their actions ^ And there, too, in 
heaven, there are differences of low, high, and 
middling ’. Nor, even there, is there satisfaction, 
(even) after a sight of most magnificent splendour. 
Thus have I stated to you these seats distinctly. 
I will after this (proceed to) state to you the pro- 
duction of the foetus ®. And, O twice-born one ! 
hear that attentively from me as I state it. 


* Cf. on this and ‘lower place,’ Gitfi, p. 109 ; Safilthya Karika, 44. 
® The readings here are most unsatisfactory. The meaning of 

the printed reading adopted above would seem to be, ‘ decision as 
to what actions should be performed,’ See. 

* Cf. Gtd, p. 8 1, and Sanatsu^g-dtlya, p. 158. ‘ Cf. GltS, p. 84. 

* Ar^na Mifra says, ‘ In heaven = in the next world, low= infe- 
rior (?), high = heaven, and middling = the space below the skies 
(antariksha).’ For the three dcgiees of enjoyment in heaven, see 
Yogavasish/Aa I, 35 seq. 

* This is the third of the three seats above referred to. 
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Chapter III. 

There is no destruction here of actions good or 
not good Coming to one body after another they 
become ripened in their respective ways As a 
fruitful (tree) producing fruit may yield much fruit, 
so does merit performed with a pure mind become 
expanded \ Sin, too, performed with a sinful mind, is 
similarly (expanded). For the self engages in action, 
putting forward this mind ^ And now further, hear 
how® a man, overwhelmed with action, and enveloped 
in desire and anger ®, enters a womb. Within the womb 
of a woman, (he) obtains as the result of action a body 
good or else bad made up of virile Semen and blood. 
Owing to (his) subtlety and imperceptibility, though 
he obtains a body appertaining to the Brahman, he 
is not attached anywhere ; hence is he the eternal 
Brahman ®. That is the seed of all beings ; by that 

* Cf. Maitil-upanishad, p 53, and Muwrfaka, p. 270 And see 
generally as to this passage, 5 ^lriraka Bhashya, pp 751-760. 

* I e. they yield their lespeclive fruits; cf. Maitii, p. 43, and 
A'-^andogya, p. 358. 

’ 1 his explains, say the commentators, how even a little merit or 
sin lequiies sometimes more than one birth to enjoy and exhaust 

* As a king performs saci ifices ‘ putting foi wai d ’ a pi lest, Ar^una 
Mirra, and cf Dhammapada, the fiist two \eises. 

® Ar^g-una Muia has tathS, ‘in the same way,’ instead of this, 
and renders it to mean ‘ putting forward ' the mind 

* Hence he does not get rid of birth and death 

’ Good = of gods or men, bad = of the lowei species of creatures, 
Arjguna. 

* He, m the pieceding sentences, according to Ar^una Mirra, 
means the self, through the mind, or ‘ putting forward ’ the mind, 
as said above. In this sentence, he takes ‘ he ’ to mean the mind 
Itself, Brahman=the self, and the mind, he says, is called the 
Brahman, as it, like the self, is the cause of the Aaitanja, intelli- 
gence, in all creatures. 
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all creatures exist. That soul, entering all the limbs 
of the fcetus, part by part, and dwelling in the seat 
of the life-wind^, supports (them) with the mind®. 
Then the foetus, becoming possessed of consciousness, 
moves about its limbs. As liquefied iron being 
poured out assumes the form of the image'’, such 
you must know is the entrance of the soul into the 
foetus. As fire entering a baH of iron, heats it, such 
too, you must understand, is the manifestation of 
the soul in the foetus. And as a blazing lamp shines 
in a house, even so does consciousness light up 
bodies *. And whatever action he performs, whether 
good or bad, everything done in a former body must 
necessarily be enjoyed (or suffered). Then ® that is 
exhausted, and again other (action) is accumulated, 
so long as the piety which dwells in the practice 
of concentration of mind for final emancipation ® has 
not been learnt. As to that, O best (of men ) ! I will 
tell you about that action by which, verily, one going 
the round of various births, becomes happy. Gifts, 
penance, life as a Brahma>i’arin, adherence to pre- 
scribed regulations, restraint of the senses and also 

' I.e. the heart. 

* Ar^una Mi^ia says that the soul at the beginning of the 
sentence means 'the mind, and mind here means knowledge or 
intelligence. Cf. p. 238 supra. 

* In the mould of which, that is to say, it is poured. 

* Cf. GitS, p. 106. The three similes, says Nilaka«/Aa, show 
that the soul pervades the whole body, is yet imperceptible, and 
also unattached to the body. Ar^una Mijra’s explanation ivS 
different, but I prefer Nilaka«/> 4 a’s. 

® I. e. by the enjoyment or suffering. 

® I. e. while he does not possess the knowledge which leads to 
the piety necessary as a preliminary for final emancipation, and 
which ultimately destioys action. Cf. Gtta, p. 62. 

I. e. keeping the senses of hearing &c. from all operations 
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tranquillity, compassion to (all) beings, self-restraint, 
and absence of cruelty, refraining from the appro- 
priation of the wealth of others, not acting dishonestly 
even in thought towards (any) being in this world, 
serving mother and father, honouring deities and 
guests, honouring preceptors, pity, purity, constant 
restraint of the organs \ and causing good to be 
done ; this is said to be the conduct of the good ^ 
From this is produced piety, which protects people 
to eternity. Thus one should look (for it) among 
the good, for among them it constantly abides. The 
practice to which the good adhere, points out (what) 
piety (is) And among them dw’ells that (course of) 
action which constitutes eternal piety. He who 
acquires that, never comes to an evil end \ By this 
are people held in check from making a slip in the 
paths of piety But the devotee who is released ® 
is esteemed higher than these. For the deliver- 
ance from the course of worldly life of the man who 
acts piously and well, as he should act, takes place 
after a long time Thus a creature always meets 
with (the effects of) the action performed (in a) 
previous (life). And that * is the sole cause by which 
he comes here (in a) degraded (form). There is 

save those relating to the Brahman. Tranquillity is the same thing 
cib regards the mind. 

^ This I take to mean restraint of the active organs, such as 
speech, &c. ‘Self-restraint' is rendered by Nilaka;//Aa to mean 
‘concentration of mind/ , 

® Cf. Maitri, p. 57 ; A^Mndogya, p. 136 ; and Gita, pp. 103, 119. 

’ Cf. Apastamba I, i, i, 2 ; I, 7, 20, 7 ; iakuntala, p. 30 (Williams). 

* Cf. Gita, p. 72. 

^ By this, i. e. by the practice of the good, Ar^una Mijra. 

^ From delusion, Ar^una Mura; emancipated by force of his 
devotion, Nilaka«///a. 

Cf. Gita, p. 73 ; A'/^^ndogya, pp. 136, 137. ® SeiK the action. 
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(all) bonds. A man who is a friend of all, who en- 
dures all, who is devoted to tranquillity \ who has 
subdued his senses, and from whom fear and wrath 
have departed, and who is self-possessed®, is re- 
leased. He who moves among all beings as if they 
were like himself®, who is self-controlled, pure, free 
from vanity* and egoism, he is, indeed, released 
from everything. And he, too, is released who is 
equable towards both life and death and likewise 
pleasure and pain, and gain and loss, and (what is) 
agreeable and odious ®. He who is not attached to 
any one, who contemns no one, who is free from 
the pairs of opposites, and whose self is free from 
affections he is, indeed, released in every way. 
He who has no enemy, who has no kinsmen, who 
has no child, who has abandoned piety, wealth, and 
lust altogether, and who has no desire, is released. 
He who is not pious and not impious *, who casts off 
(the merit or sin) previously accumulated, whose 
self is tranquillised by the exhaustion of the primary 
elements of the body ®, and who is free from the pairs 
of opposites, is released. One who does no action 
and who has no desire, looks on this universe as 

^ This, in the terminology of the Vedanta, means keeping the 
mind from everything save ‘hcaiing’ &c, about the Brahman. 

^ One who has his mind under his contiol. But see Gita, p. 63. 

" Cf. Gita, p. 71. 

** I. e. the desire to be honoured or respected, Ar^una Mi^ra. 
Cf. Sanatsu^atiya, p. 161. 

Who does not care when death comes. ^ Cf. p. 151 supra. 

Cf. Gitd for all this, pp. loi, 103, 125, &c. ^ Cf. Ka/> 5 a, p. loi. 

® Ntlaka«// 4 a says this means the constituents of the body. 
Ar^una Mijra says, ‘ PiS«a or life- wind,’ &c. They are seven. See 
gloss on ATiandogya-upanishad, p. 441, and p. 343 infra. 

Because, says Ar^una Mura, he has no desire. Nllakaw///a 
says this means an ascetic, sannyasin. See p. 257 infra, note i. 
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transient, like an Arvattha tree always full of birth, 
death, and old age Having his understanding 
always (fixed) upon indifference to worldly objects, 
searching for his own faults he procures the release 
of his self from bonds in no long time. Seeing the 
self void of smell*, void of taste, void of touch, 
void of sound, void of belongings, void of colour, 
and unknowable, he is released. He who sees the 
enjoyer of the qualities®, devoid of qualities, de- 
void of the qualities of the five elements ®, devoid 
of form, and having no cause, is released. Aban- 
doning by the understanding '' all fancies bodily and 
mental he gradually obtains tranquillity like fire 
devoid of fuel. He who is free ‘from all impres- 
sions free from the pairs of opposites, without 
belongings, and who moves among the collection of 
organs with penance he is indeed released. Then 
freed from all impressions, he attains to the eternal 

’ Cf. Gita, p. III, wheic *S’ankara explains the name to mean 
‘ ^\ hat will not remain even till to-morrow/ 

^ Cf. Gita, p. 109, and other passages. 

Ar^^una Mura has a different reading, which means ‘ particu- 
larly observing the evils of (the three kinds of) misery/ 

^ Cf. Ka///a, p. 119 ; Mu«^aka, p. 267 ; and Ma«f/uk}a, p. 371. 
Cf. GM, pp. 104, 105, and Ka/Aa, p. 112. 

NilakawMa says this refeis to the gross elements, the next 
expression to the subtle ones, and being fiee from these two, he is 
‘devoid of qualities/ viz, the three qualities. Cf. GitS, p. 65. 

* I. e. those which cause bodily and mental activity. 

Cf. Maitri, p. 178. The original is the famous word ‘ Nirvana/ 
Sell, derived from false kncTwledge, says Ar^^una Mijra. Nila- 
ka;//Aa says all impressions fiom outside oneself which are destroyed 
by those produced from concentration of mind, &c. See p. 391 infra, 
I. e. all those operations by which the internal man is rendered 
pure and free from all taints; see below, p. 2 48, where Nilakaw/Aa ren- 
ders it as ‘ the performance of one's duty which is called penance/ But 
see, too, pp. 74, 1 19, 166 supra. The meaning seems to be that the 
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has acquired concentration of mind, and who is self- 
restrained, creates for himself even the divinity 
of the gods ’ ; and abandoning the transient body, 
he attains to the inexhaustible Brahman. When 
(all) beings are destroyed, he has no fear ; when (all) 
beings are afflicted, he is not afflicted by anything*. 
He whose self is concentrated, who is free from 
attachment, and of a tranqiHl mind, is not shaken 
by the fearful effects of attachment and affection 
which consist in pain and griefs Weapons do not 
pierce him ; there is no death for him ; nothing can 
be seen anywhere in the world happier than he. 
Properly concentrating his self, he remains steady 
to the self; and freed from old age and grief, he 
sleeps at ease. Leaving this human frame, he as- 
sumes bodies at pleasure. But one who is practising 
concentration should never become despondent ". 
When one who has properly achieved concentration 
perceives the self in the self, then he forthwith 
ceases to feel any attachment to Indra himself^. 

* 1 do not quite understand the original. 'I'he other leading, 
dehatvam for devatvara, is not more intelligible. But comparing 
the two, the meaning seems to be, that the divinity of the gods, i. e. 
their qualities and powers as gods, are w ithin his reach, if he likes 
to have them. 

* Cf. Gita, p. 107. 

’ Affection is the feeling that a thing is one’s own ; attachment 
is the feeling of liking one has for a thing acquired with difficulty, 
Ar^^mna Mijra. 

■* Pain appears to be the feeling immediately following on hurt or 
evil suffered ; grief is the constant state of mind which is a later result. 

® Cf. Yoga-sfitra BhSshya, p. 208. 

“ Cf. Gfta, p. 70. Despondency is the feeling that one has not 
acquired ‘concentration* after much practice, and that therefore 
the practice should be abandoned. 

’ The other reading here may be rendered, ‘ Then forthwith 
Indra himself esteems him highly.’ 
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Now listen how one habituated to exclusive medita- 
tion attains concentration. Thinking ^ of a quarter 
seen before, he should steady his mind within and 
not out of the city in which he dwells, • Remaining 
within (that) city, he should place his mind both in 
its* external and internal (operations) in that habita- 
tion in which he dwells. When, meditating in that 
habitation, he perceives the perfect one, his mind 
should not in any way wander outside. Restraining 
the group of the senses, in a forest ^ free from noises 
and unpeopled, he should meditate on the perfect one 
within his body with a mind fixed on one point. He 

' This is all ralhcr mystical. Nilakaw///a takes ‘city* to mean 
‘ body/ and ‘ habitation * to mean the mfiladhara, or other similar 
m}55tic centre within the body, where, according to the Yoga philo- 
sophy, the soul is sometimes to be kept with the lilc-winds, <S.c. 
‘Thinking of a quartci,* &c., he explains to mean ‘meditating on 
the insti action he has leceived aflei studying the Upanishads.’ 
I do not undeistand the passage well. ‘City* for ‘body’ is a 
familiar use of the word, Cf. Gtta, p. 65. The original word for 
habitation occuis at Aitareya-upanishad, p. 199, where 5 ’ankara 
explains it to mean ‘seat/ Three ‘ seats* are thcie mentioned, — 
the organs of sight, &c . ; the mind ; and the Akaja in the heart. 
There, too, the bod> is described as a ‘city,* and Anandagiri 
explains habitation to mean ‘ seat of amusement 01 sport.* Here, 
howc\ei, the meaning seems to be that one should woik for con- 
centration in the mannei indicated, viz. first fix the mind on the 
city wheie one dwells, then on the paiticular parts of it oftenest seen 
before, then one’s own habitation, then the vaiious parts of one’s 
body, and finally one^s owm heart and the Brahman within it. Thus 
gradually circumscribed in its operations, the mind is better fitted 
for the final concentration on the Brahman. As to external and 
internal operations, cf. note 8, p. 247. The perfect one is the 
Brahman. Cf. Sanatsu^atiya, p. 171. As to avasatha, which we 
have rendered by ‘ habitation/ see also Maw^/ukya, p. 340 ; Bnhada- 
rawyaka, p. 751 ; and the alternative sense suggested by Sankara 
on the Aitareya, loc. cit. 

* Cf. Maitri-upanishad, p. roo. 
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should meditate on bis teeth \ palate, tongue, neck, and 
throat likewise, and also the heart, and likewise the 
seat of the heart. That talented pupil, O destroyer 
of Madhu ! having been thus instructed by me, pro- 
ceeded further to interrogate (me) about the piety 
(required) for final emancipation, which is difficult 
to explain. ‘ How does this food eaten from time 
to time become digested in the stomach ? How 
does it turn to juice and how also to blood ? And 
how, too, do the flesh, and marrow, and muscles, and 
bones — which all (form) the bodies for embodied 
(seifs) — develop in a woman as that (self) develops ? 
How, too, does the strength develop ? (And how is 
it also) about the removal of non-nutritive (sub- 
stances) and of the excretions, distinctly ? How, 
too, does he breathe inwards or outwards ? And 
what place does the self occupy, dwelling in the 
self ^ ? And how does the soul moving about carry 
the body ? And of what colour and of what 
description (is it when) he leaves it ? O sinless 
venerable sir ! be pleased to state this accurately 
to me.' Thus questioned by that Brahma«a, O 
M^dhava ! I replied ‘ O j ou of mighty arms ! O 

* Nilakaw/^a cites numerous passages from woiks of the Yoga 
philosophy in illustration of this. He takes ‘ heart ’ to mean the 
Brahman seated in the heart (cf. A'Aandogya, p. 528), and ‘ the seat 
of the heart’ to mean the one hundred and one passages of the 
heart. The latter expression Ar^na Mirra seems to render by 
'mind.' Sec also generally on this passage, Maitri-upanishad, 
p. 133, and Yoga-sfitra III, i and 28 seq., and commentary there. 

“ Literally, ‘ those which are void of strength.’ I adopt Ar^una 
Mirra’s reading. The other reading literally means ' obstructions.' 

* The self here means the body, I take it. See p. 248 supra. 

* The reply does not appear here. Nilaka«/Aa says that the suc- 
ceeding chapters contain it. Ar^una Mina seems to say that the 
answer has been already given. The context here is obscure. 
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restrainer of (your) foes ! according to what (I had) 
heard. As one placing any property in his store-room 
should fix his mind on the property \ so placing 
one’s mind in one's body, and (keeping) the passages 
confined, one should there look for the self and 
avoid heedlessness ^ Being thus always assiduous 
and pleased in the self, he attains in a short time 
to that Brahman, after perceiving which he under- 
stands the Pradhdna He is not to be grasped 
by the eye, nor by any of the senses. Only by the 
mind (used) as a lamp is the great self perceived 
He has hands and feet on all sides ; he has eyes, 
heads, and faces on all sides ; he ^has ears on all 
sides ; he stands pervading everything in the world"’. 
The soul sees the self® come out from the body; 
and abandoning his body, he perceives the self, — 
holding it to be the immaculate Brahman, — with, 
as it were, a mental smile And then depending 
upon it thus, he attains final emancipation in me ®. 

‘ Nildka«/> 4 a says, the original means household effects ; Ar^una 
Mijia says wealth, and adds, the mind is fixed on it from fear of 
olhci b finding it out. 

“ Cf. Sanatsu^^atiya, p. 152. Heie, however, the sense is the 
oidmary one. 

I. e. all nature, that from which the universe is developed. 

* Cf. Ka//^a, pp. II 7-130. Sec i’anti Pai van (Moksha) CCXL, 1 6. 

’ Cf. Gita,p. 103. The stanza occurs often in the Bhira( a. This, 

says Arinina Mura, answeis the question ‘how the soul carries the 
body.’ The soul can do that as it is all-peivading. 

* The individual soul, whicR has acquired tiue knowledge, per- 
ceives the self to be distinct from the body. See p. 249 supra. 

’ I. e. at the false notions which he entertained. Nilaka«/^a 
says, ‘ smile, i. e. amazement that he should have been deceived 
by the mirage-like course of woildly life.’ 

* I. e. final emancipation and assimilation with the supreme ; 
‘ depending upon it thus ’ = taking refuge with the Brahman in 
the W’ay above stated. , 
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This whole mystery I have declared to you, O best 
of Brihmawas ^ ! I will now take my leave, I will go 
away ; and do you (too) go away, O Brahmawa ! 
according to your pleasure.’ Thus addressed by me, 
O KWsh«a ! that pupil, possessed of great penance, 
— that Brahmawa of rigid vows, — went away as he 
pleased. 

Vasudeva said : 

Having spoken to me, O son of lV/th4! these 
good words relating to the piety (required) for final 
emancipation, that best of Brahma; 2 as disappeared 
then and there. Have you listened to this, O son 
of Pr/thd ! with a mind (fixed) on (this) one point 
only'-*? For on that occasion, too, sitting in the 
chariot you heard this same (instruction). It is my 
belief, O son of IVftha ! that this is not easily under- 
stood by a man who is confused, or who has not 
acquired knowledge with his inmost soul purified 
What I have spoken, O chief of the descendants of 
Bharata ! is a great mystery (even) among the gods. 
And it has never yet been heard by any man in this 
world, O son of Ib'/tha ! For, O sinless one ! there 
is no other man than )ou worthy to hear it. Nor 
is it easily to be understood by (one whose) in- 
ternal self (is) confused. The world of the gods *, 
O .son of Kunti ! is filled by those who perform 

‘ Arinina Mura says, the only questions among those stated 
above, which are of use for final emancipation, have been here 
answered. The otheis should be looked for elsewhere. 

® The original words here are identical with those at Gita, p. 139. 

I adopt Nilakaw/Aa's reading here. Ar^una Mura reads 
‘ vi^agdhena,' which he explains to mean ‘one who eats kinds 
of food incompatible with one another.' A third reading is 
‘ kr/taghnena,' ungrateful ! 

^ See GitS, p. 84. 
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actions. And the gods are not pleased with a 
cessation of the mortal form ^ For as to that 
eternal Brahman, O son of P^/thi ! that is the highest 
goal, where one, forsaking the body, reaches immor- 
tality and is ever happy. Adopting this doctrine, 
even those who are of sinful birth, women, Vai^yas, 
and 6’6dras likewise, attain the supreme goal. What 
then (need be said of) Br^hmawas, O son of Prfthd-! 
or well-read Kshatriyas, who are constantly intent on 
their own duties, and whose highest goal is the world 
of the Brahman ? This has been stated with reasons ; 
and also the means for its acquisition ; and the fruit 
of its full accomplishment, final emancipation, and 
determination regarding misery *. *0 chief of the 
descendants of Bharata ! there can be no other 
happiness beyond this. The mortal, O son of 
V^ndu ! who, possessed of talents, full of faith, and 
energetic ‘‘j casts aside as unsubstantial the (whole) 
substance of this world ’’’, he forthwith attains the 
highest goal by these means. This is all that is 
to be said, there is nothing further than this. Con- 
centration of mind comes to him, O son of Prftha ! 
who practises concentration of mind constantly 
throughout six months ®. 

^ Cf. BA/hadara;/yaka, p. 234, whcie 6’ankaia quetes llie oiigmal 
stanza, but with a reading which means, * And the gods are not 
pleased at mortals rising above (them)/ That is a better reading. 

^ See GJta, pp. 85, 86, where the woids aie neaily identical 
with those in the text. 

This is not quite clear. Does ‘ detei mination icgardmg 
misery,' the original of which is duAkhas>a k^L vinirwaya^, mean 
‘ conclusion of all misery' ? Comp. Gita, p. 79. 

^ Ar^una Mijia says this means assiduous. 

^ I. e. wealth and so foith, says Nilaka;////a. Cf. ‘human 
wealth' at Sanatsu^tiya, p. 161. 

Cf. Maitri-upanishad, p. 154. The copy of Ar^una Mi.rra's 
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Chapter V. 

On this\ too, O chief of the descendants of Bha- 
rata ! they relate this ancient story, (in the form of) a 
dialogue, which occurred, O son of PmhA ! between 
a husband and wife. A Brihma«a’s wife, seeing 
the BrAhmawa her husband, who had gone through 
all knowledge and experience seated in seclusion, 
spoke to him (thus) : ‘ What world, indeed, shall I go 
to, depending on you as (my) husband, you who live 
renouncing (all) action, and who are harsh and un- 
discerning W’^e have heard that wives attain to 
the worlds acquired by (their) husbands. What goal, 
verily, shall I reach, having got you for m3' husband?’ 
Thus addressed, that man of a tranquil self, spoke 
to her with a slight smile : ‘ O beautiful one ! O 
sinless one! I am not offended at these words of 
yours. Whatever action there is, that can be caught 
(by the touch) or seen, or heard, that only do the 
men of action engage in as action. Those who are 
devoid of knowledge only lodge ’ delusion in them- 
selves by means of action. And freedom from action 
is not to be attained in this world even for an 

commentaiy which 1 have used, says that the Anugita ends here. 
But, as we have shown, there is a verse coming fuilher on, which 
^S'ahkaiaHrya cites as from the Anugita. In the printed copies of 
the Mahabharata the next chapter is called the Brahmawagit^i. 

‘ I. e. the questions at p. 252, Nilakaw/Aa; more probably, per- 
liaps, the ‘doctrine’ mentioned at p. 254 is what is alluded to. 

Cf. GM, p. 57 and note. 

^ Nilaka;//^a says this means ‘ ignorant that the wife has no 
othei support.’ Ar^una Mi,rra interprets kina^a to mean * indi- 
gent ’ instead of ‘ harsh.’ 

* So Ar^una Mijra, NJIakaz/Ma’s reading and his interpretation 
of the passage are different. 

“ 1 follow Ar^una Mhra ; the original literally means ‘ restrain.’ 
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instant ^ From birth to the destruction of the body, 
action, good or bad, by act, mind or speech does 
exist among (all) beings. While the paths (of 
action), in which the materials are visible, are de- 
stroyed by demons*, I have perceived by means of the 
self the seat abiding in the self® — (the seat) where 
dwells the Brahman free from the pairs of opposites, 
and the moon together with the fire *, upholding (all) 
beings (as) the mover of the intellectual principle ^ ; 
(the seat) for which ® Brahman and others concen- 
trating (their minds) worship that indestructible 
(principle), and for which learned men have their 
senses restrained, and their seifs tranquil, and 
(observe) good vows. It is not be smelt by 
the nose, and not to be tasted by the tongue. It 
is not to be touched by the sense of touch, but 
is to be apprehended by the mind. It cannot be 

’ Cf. GftS, pp. 52, 53 ; bee also, as to freedom from action, 
Gita, p. 127. 

* I.e. thought, word, and deed. I have in the text kept to a 
more literal rendering. 

’ This is Nilaka»/ 4 a’s reading and interpretation. Ar^una Mirra 
leads ‘actions visible and invisible.' 

^ Cf. inter alia KurnSra-sambhava II, 46. 

® I. e. says Ar^una Mirra, the safe place, within the body ; and 
says Ntlaka«//%a, the seat called Avimukta, between the nose and 
the brows ; as to which cf. GltS, p. 67. In the Kenopanishad 
(p. 220) the word Syatana is used to signify a means to the 
attainment of the Brahman. 

“ The moon and fire constitute the universe, says Ar^una 
Mirra. Cf.Gtia,p. 113. Nllakaw/Aa interprets this more mystically 
as referring to the I<fa and Pingald arteries. 

’’ So NtlakawMa, but he takes it to stand for ‘vfiyu’ or wind, as 
a distinct principle. The sense is by no means clear. But the 
moon being the deity of the mind also may, perhaps, be described 
as she is here, on that account. 

“ This is Ar^na Mirra’s interpretation of the original locative. 
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conquered by the eyes, and is entirely beyond the 
senses of hearing. It is devoid of smell, devoid of 
taste and touch, devoid of colour and sound, and 
imperishable ^ (It is that) from which (this whole) 
expanse^ (of the universe) proceeds, and on which 
it rests. From this the PrAwa, ApAna, SamAna, 
VySna, and Udana also proceed, and into it they 
enter Between the Samllna and the Vyana, the 
PrAwa and the ApAna moved. When that * is 
asleep, the SamAna and VyAna also are absorbed “ ; 
and between the PrAwa and the ApAna dwells the 
Udina pervading (all). Therefore the PrA«a and 
the Apina do not forsake a sleeping person. That 
is called the Ud^na, as the life-winds are controlled ® 
(by it). And therefore those who study the Brahman 
engage in penance ’ of which I am the goal ®. In 

‘ Cf. note 4, p. 247 supra, and p. 253. 

* Ar/j-una Mijra says this means the five great elements, the 
eleven organs (active and perceptive, and the mind), the life-wind, 
and the individual soul. 

® The PrSwa is at the nose, the Ap.ina at the arms, the Sa- 
mana at the navel, the VySna pervades the whole body, and the 
Udina is at all the joints ; cf. Yoga-shtra III, 38 seq. Nilaka«/Aa 
says this explains how the ‘ expanse ’ (meaning, he says, the opera- 
tions of the creation, &c.) ‘ proceeds ’ from the Brahman. See on the 
life-winds, Brzhadarawyaka, p. 6C7; A'Mndogya, pp. 42-188 ; Sah- 
khyatattvakaumudt, p. 96 ; Vedinta ParibhashS, p. 45 ; p. 271 infra. 

* The self, Ar^uua Mifra. Nilaka?///2a says, ‘ the Prd«a accom- 
panied by the Apdna.’ 

‘ I. e. into the Prawa and Apana, Ar^una Mijra. 

* Nilaka«// 4 a derives the woref thus, utkarshewa dnayati. 

’’ I. e. the subjugation of the life-winds as indicated at Gitd, p. 61. 

* The meaning of the passage as a whole is not very clear, 
and the commentators afford but little help. The sense appears 
to be this : The course of worldly life is due to the operations of 
the life-winds which are attached to the self and lead to its manifes- 
tations as individual souls. Of these, the Samana and Vyana are 
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the interior’, in the midst of all these (life-winds) 
which move about in the body and swallow up one 
another’’, blazes the Vai^vdna fire^ sevenfold. The 
nose, and the tongue, and the eye, and the skin, 
and the ear as the fifth, the mind and the under- 
standing, these are the seven tongues * of the blaze 
of Vai^Vcinara. That which is to be smelt, that 
which is to be drunk, that which is to be seen, that 
which is to be touched, and likewise that which is 
to be heard, and also that which is to be thought 
of, and that which is to be understood, those are 
the seven (kinds of) fuel for me’’’. That which 
smells, that which eats, that which sees, that which 
touches, and that which hears as tlTe fifth, that which 
thinks, and that which understands, these are the 
seven great officiating priests®. And mark this always, 

conli oiled and held under check by the Pra«a and ApSna, into 
which latter the former aie absoibed in sleep. The latter two 
are held in check and controlled by the Udana, which thus 
controls all. And the control of this, which is the control of all 
the five, and which is otherwise called penance, destroys the 
couise of worldly life, and leads to the supreme self. 

^ 1 . e. within the body. ® As explained in note 8, p. 258. 

^ I'his, says Nilakaw//ia, explains the word ‘ I Mn the sentence 
preceding. VaiVvanara is a woid often u^ed to denote the self. 
The Vishamajlokt derives it thus, ‘that which saves all beings 
from hell;’ see the Piama-upanishad, pp. 167-188 (where seven 
longues are also referred to) ; Mu;/^/aka, p. 292 ; A>^lndogya, 
p. 364; Ma«</ukya, p. 341. 

^ Cf. Taittinya-arawyaka, 802. 

^ I. e. the Vaijvanara. Cf. T-aittiiiya-arawyaka, p. 803 and gloss. 

® These I take to be the powders of hearing, &c,, which are 
presided over by the seveial deities; or, better, perhaps, they 
may mean the soul distinguished as so many with reference to 
these several powers; cf. Br/hadara«yaka, p. 169; Maitri, p. 96; 
Prama, pp. 214, 215; Kaushitaki, p. 96; Aitareya, p. 187; ATAdn- 
dogya, p. 616. The latter sense is accepted by Ar^una Mijra. 
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ment of knowledge, requires everything knowable ’ 
(as its offering). The mind is within the body the 
upholder of the frame, and the knower is the upholder 
of the body ^ That ^ upholder of the body is the 
GArhapatya fire ; from that another is produced, 
and the mind which is the Ahavaniya ; and into this 
the offering is thrown. Then the lord of speech 
was produced * ; that (lord of speech) looks up to 
the mind. First, verily, are words produced ; and 
the mind runs after them. 


^ Each sense can only offei up its own peiccptions — the mind 
offers up all knowledge whatever. 

2 Ar^una l\Iij-ra says this is an implied simile, the mind is an 
upholder of the body as the ‘ knower ' or self is. 

® Ar^una Mura says this means ^ the mind.' I think it better 
to take it here as the self (see p. 238 supra), to which the ‘ mind' 
and the ‘other,' mentioned fuither on, would be subordinate; the 
‘other' Ai^una Mura renders by the ‘gioup of the senses/ The 
senses are compared to fnes at Gita, p. 61. The passage at 
Taittiriya- 3 ra;/yaka above cited refeis only to the Garhapatja and 
Ahavaniya fires. Ntlaka?////a's text and explanation of this passage 
aie, to my mind, not nearl} so satisfactoiy as Ar^funa Mura s. 

* In the Taittiriya-brahma;/a and Aiawyaka loc. cit., the equi- 
valent of the original word for ‘lord of speech' heie occurs, \iz. 
Vakpati for Va^’aspati heie; but that is there described as the 
Hotr/ priest, and speech itself as the Vedi or altar. The com- 
mentator there interprets ‘ lord of speech ' to mean the wind 
which causes vocal activity, and resides in the throat, palate, &c. 
As to mind and speech, see also A'Mndogya, pp. 285-441, and 
comments of -Sankara theie. The meaning of this passage, 
however, is not by any means clear to my mind. The Dajahotr/ 
mantras in the Taittiiiya are stated to be the mantras of the Ish/i, 
or sacrifice, performed by Pra^apati for creation. It is possible, 
then, that the meaning here is, that speech which is to be learnt 
by the pupil, as stated further on — namely, the Vedas — w^as first 
produced from that Ish/i (cf. Kullfika on Manu I, 21). But to 
understand that speech, mind is necessary ; hence it is said to look 
up to the mind. The Brahmawa’s wife, how^ever, seems to under- 
stand speech as ordinary speech, hence her question. 
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The Br^ihmawa’s wife said : 

How did speech come into existence first, and 
how did the mind come into existence afterwards, 
seeing that words are uttered (after they have been) 
thought over by the mind ? By means of what 
experience does intelligence come to the mind, 
and (though) developed, does not comprehend ^ ? 
What verily obstructs it ? 

The BrMimawa said ; 

The Apana becoming lord changes it into the 
state of the Apana in consequence. That is called 
the movement of the mind, and hence the mind is 
in need (of it) ‘i But since you ask me a question 
regarding speech and mind, I will relate to you 
a dialogue between themselves. Both speech and 
mind went to the self of all beings ® and spoke 
(to him thus), ‘ Say which of us is superior; destroy 
our doubts, O lord ! ’ Thereupon the lord positively 
said to speech, ‘ Mind (is superior).’ But speech there- 
upon said to him, ‘ I, verily yield (you) your desires 

^ This, again, is lo my mind very hard to understand. The 
original \\ord foi ‘intelligence' is inati, which at -Oandogya, 
p. 514, -S*ahkara interprets thus: ‘intelligence is pondering, ap- 
plication to (literally, respect for) the subject of thought.’ The 
original for ‘developed,' Ar^una Mijra renders by ‘ mixed or assimi- 
lated with;' and ‘does not comprehend,' he takes to mean ‘does 
not understand — speech or woids.' This question appears to be 
suggested by the last words of the pievious speech. 

^ These two sentences ai^ again very obscure. Nilaka/zMa, as 
usual, deserts his original, giving peculiar meanings to the words 
without producing any authority. Ar^una Mura is very meagre, 
and besides the MS. is very incorrect. See p. 264, note 5 infra, 

^ I. e. Pra^apati, says Ar^una Mura, which seems to be justified 
by the sequel. Nilaka;/// 4 a takes it to mean the individual self, 
which doubtless is its meaning elsewheie, e.g. Maitrt, p. 56. 

* I. e. speech conveys information on all matters, Ar^na Mura ; 
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means of the Pra;^a and which then goes into the 
Apana, and then becoming assimilated with the 
Udana leaves the body^, and with the Vyana 
envelopes all the quarters then (finally) dwells in 
the Samana^. So speech formerly spoke. Hence 
the mind is distinguished by reason of its being 
immovable, and the goddess distinguished by reason 
of her being movable 


Chapter VII. 

The Brahma;/a said : 

On this, too, O beautiful one ! they relate this 
ancient story, (which shows) of what description is 
the institution of the seven sacrificial priests ^ The 

‘ Cr. AV/andogya, p. 285, and the passage there quoted by San- 
kara as well as Anandagiri’s gloss* And sec, too, p. 353 infra. 

® Viz. the part of it which specially appertains to speech — the 
throat, &c. 

^ All the nart^is or passages of the body, Aiyuna Mijra. 

^ I. e. at the navel in the form of sound, as the material cause of 
all words. There and in that condition speech dwells, after going 
through the body, as above stated. There, adds Ar^mna Mijra, 
devotees are to meditate on speech. 

This is not quite clear, but the meaning seems to be, that the 
merit of the immovable mind consists in its unchangcability, and 
that of speech *in being the cause of variations in the movable 
mind by conveying new knowledge and new impressions. Cf. on 
this result, A'/^andogya-upanishad, p. 482. 

® Ar§^uiui Mijra says, the last chapter explained Pra/zayama, and 
this explains Pratyahara. Pra;rayama is the restraint of the life- 
winds, Pratyahara that of the ‘senses, according to the Yoga 
philosophy (see the quotation in the commentary at Yoga-sfitra III, 
I, and see also pp. 141-143). Cf. also Gita, p. 61. The Sapta- 
hotrZ-vidhana as taught in the Taitlirtya-brahmawa and Arawyaka 
is to be found a few pages after the pages referred to for the 
Daj*ahotr/-vidhana at p. 261 supra. And the other Vidhanas also 
are to be found in the same parts of those books. 
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nose, and the eye, and the tongue, and the skin, and 
the ear as the fifth, mind and understanding, these 
are the seven sacrificial priests separately stationed. 
Dwelling in a minute space, they do not perceive 
each other. Do you, verily, O beautiful one ! learn 
about these sacrificial priests, (which are) seven 
according to (their several) natures. * 

The Brdhmawa's wife said : 

How (is it) these do not perceive each other, 
dwelling (as they do) in a minute space ? What 
are their natures, O venerable sir.^ Tell me this, 
O lord ! 

The BrMimawa said : 

Not knowing the qualities (of anything) is igno- 
rance (of it). Knowledge of the qualities is know- 
ledge. And these never know the qualities of each 
other. The tongue, the eye, the ear likewise, 
the skin, the mind, and the understanding also, do 
not apprehend smells, the nose apprehends them. 
The nose, the eye, the ear likewise, the skin, the 
mind, and the understanding also, do not apprehend 
tastes, the tongue apprehends them. The nose, the 
tongue, the ear likewise, the skin, the mind, and 
the understanding also, do not apprehend colours, the 
eye apprehends them. The nose, the tongue, and 
next the eye, the ear, the understanding, the mind 
likewise, do not apprehend (objects of) touch, the skin 
apprehends them. The^ nose, the tongue, and the 
eye, the skin, the mind, and the understanding also, 
do not apprehend sounds, the ear apprehends them. 
The nose, the tongue, and the eye, the skin, the 
ear, and the understanding also, do not apprehend 
doubt, the mind apprehends it. The nose, the 
tongue, and the eye, the skin, the ear, and the mind 
[8] * s 
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also, do not apprehend final determination, the under- 
standing apprehends it. On this, too, they relate 
this ancient story, — a dialogue, O beautiful one! 
between the senses and the mind. 

The mind said : 

The nose smells not without me, the tongue does 
not perceive taste, the eye does not take in colour, 
the skin does not become aware of any (object of) 
touch. Without me, the ear does not in any way 
hear sound. I am the eternal chief among all 
elements \ Without me, the senses never shine, like 
an empty dwelling, or like fires the flames of which 
are extinct. Without me, all beings, like fuel half 
dried and half moist, fail to apprehend qualities or 
objects, even with the senses exerting themselves *. 

The senses said ; 

This would be true as you believe, if you, without 
us, enjoyed the enjoyments (derived from)our objects\ 
If when we are extinct, (there is) pleasure and support 
of life, and if you enjoy enjoyments, then what you 
believe is true ; or if when we are absorbed *, and 
objects are standing, you enjoy objects according 
to their natures by the mere operation of the mind. 

^ Cf. Kaushitaki-upanishad, p. 93; AV/indogya, p. 297 ; Maitit, 
p. 158; and Bnliadarawyaka, p. 284. The pa^^sages in the last two 
works seem to be identical ones, 

- I. e. in their respective opers^tions. 

® The implication, of course, is, as Ai^una Mura says, that this 
is not so, as what is not perceived by the senses cannot be the 
object of the mind's operations, — a pioposition which reminds 
one of the maxim, ‘ Nihil est in intellectu quod non fuerit in sensu/ 
apparently without Leibnitz's limitation of it. Cf. Archbishop 
Thomson's Laws of Thought, p. 52. 

^ As in asleep, &c. 
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If again you think your power over our objects 
is constant then take in colours by the nose, take 
in tastes by the eye, take in smells by the ear, take 
in (objects of) touch by the tongue, and take in sounds 
by the skin, and also (objects of) ® touch by the under- 
standing. For those who are powerful have no rules 
(to govern them); rules are for the weak. You 
should accept enjoyments unenjoyed before ; you 
ought not to enjoy what has been tasted ® (by others). 
As a pupil goes to a preceptor for Vedic learning, 
and having acquired Vedic learning from him, per- 
forms the directions of the Vedic texts, so you treat 
as yours* objects shown' by us,»both past and 
future in sleep and likewise wakefulness. Besides, 
w'hen creatures of little intelligence are distracted 
in mind, life is seen to be supported, when our 
objects’ perform their functions. And even after 
having carried on numerous mental operations, and 
indulged in dreams, a creature, when troubled by 
desire to enjoy, does run to objects of sense only. 
One entering upon enjoyments, resulting from mental 
operations (alone), and not connected with objects 

' I. e. if you can enjoy objects independently of the senses, 
whenever you choose to perfoim your operations. This, says 
Arji^una Mijia, meets an objection which might be made, that the 
mind at the time stated does not desire objects. 

* Sic in original. It comes twice. 

Eating what has been tasted by another is a cause of degrada- 
tion. Cf. A'Mndogya, p. 81 ; 'MaHit, p. 103 ; and p. 363 infra. 

* You incorrectly attribute to yourself the quality of appre« 
bending them. 

® I. e. presented before you by us. 

* This is not qnite clear. Ar^una Mina has, ‘not past, not 
future ; ’ literally, ‘ not come, not gone.’ 

’ Viz. smell, sound, &c . ; not by the mere operations of the 
mind, but by obtaining the. objects, is life supported. 
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of sense, (which is) like entering a house without 
a door always meets death, on the exhaustion of 
the life-winds as a fire which is kindled (is extin- 
guished) on the exhaustion of fuel. Granted, that 
we have connexions with our (respective) qualities, 
and granted that we have no perception of each 
other’s qualities ; still, without us, you have no 
perception and so long no happiness can accrue 
to you. 


Chapter VIII. 

The Br4hma«a said ; 

On this, too, they relate an ancient story, O 
beautiful one ! (showing) of what description is the 
institution of the five sacrificial priests. The learned 
know this to be a great principle, that the Pr^lwa 
and the Ap^na, and the Ud^na, and also the Sam&na 
and the Vyana, are the five sacrificial priests. 

The Brdhmawa’s wife said : 

My former belief was that the sacrificial priests 
were seven by (their) nature ■*. State how the great 
principle is that there are verily five sacrificial priests ®. 

* The senses are the doors of the house here, as they are among 
the doors of the city at Gita, p. 65. 

® Owing to the vant of food, &c. Cf. Maitrt, p. 1 12, and -ff'ASn- 
dogya, p 422. 

’ Perception of pleasure, says Ar^una Mura; but he takes the 
subsequent clause to mean this, ‘ and without you no pleasure 
accrues to us either/ The text is heie in an unsatisfactory state. 

* As stated m the last chapter ; some MSS. read 'your' for ‘ my ' 
at the beginning of the sentence. 

® Ar^una Muia says that in this Paw>tahotr/-vidhSna the five 
chief Hotr/s only are stated for biiefly explaining the Prawayama. 
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The Brcihma»a said : 

The wind prepared by the Prd«a afterwards be- 
comes the Apdna. The wind prepared in the Apdna 
then works as the V ydna. The wind prepared by the 
Vydna works as the Uddna. And the wind prepared 
in the Uddna is produced as Sanidna They for- 
merly went to the grandsire, who was born first, and 
said to him, ‘ Tell us which is greatest among us. 
He shall be the greatest among us®.' 

Brahman said : 

He, verily, is the greatest, who being extinct, all 
the life-winds in the body of living creatures become 
extinct; and on whose moving about, they again move 
about, (Now) go where (you) like. 

The Prdwa said : 

When I am extinct, all the life-winds in the body 

^ Aiyuna Mijra says, * The wind going to the Pidwa, and being 
obstructed in upward pi ogress by the Prawa, goes to the Apana, 
and then unable to go upwards or downwards, enteis the passages 
or narfts of the body and becomes Vyana. In the same way Udana, 
by the collision of the two, pioduces sound in the throat, and de- 
pends on Prd//a and Apana ; so, too, the Samana dwelling in the 
navel and kindling the gastiic fiie is also dependent on those two.’ 
The meaning seems to be that one life-wind is clistiibuted in the 
different places, and gets different names, as stated, in the order 
mentioned. See Maitrf, p. 28. 

^ A similar visit on the part of the Prawas (who, however, are not 
there the life-winds only, but the PrS;/a life-wind and the active 
organs) to Pra^ 4 pali is mentioned at Br/hadaiawyaka-upamshad 
p. 1016, and A'Mndogya, p. 297. Cf. also Prajna, p. 178; Br/' 
badarawyaka, p. 317 ; and Kaushitaki, p. 63. See also, generally, as 
to the life-winds and their functions, B/zhadara«yaka, p. 280, and 
-Sankara’s comment theie; Yoga-sfltras III, 38, and comment; 
Cowell’s note at Maitrt, p. 247; Santi Paivan (Moksha Dharma), 
chap. 184, St. 24-25 ; chap^ 185, st. i seq. ; and p. 258 supra. 
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of livingcreatures become extinct; and on my moving 
about, they again move about. I am the greatest. 
See I am extinct. 

The Bfeihmawa said; 

Then the Pra«a became extinct, and again moved 
about. Then the Samina and UdAna also', 0 
beautiful one ! spoke these words, ‘ You do not per- 
vade all this here as we do. You are not the greatest 
among us, 0 Prawa, because the] Apana is subject 
to you ‘V The PrAwa again moved about ■*, and the 
ApSna ' said to him. 

The Apana said : 

When I am extinct, all the life-winds in the body 
of living creatures become extinct; and on my moving 
about, they again move about. I am the greatest. 
See I am extinct ! 

The BrShmawa said: 

Then the Vyana and the Udana addressed him 
who was speaking (thus) ; ‘ You are not the greatest, 
0 Apdna ! because the Pra«a is subject to you.’ 
Then the Apana moved about, and the Vyana spoke 
to him : ‘ I am the greatest among (you) all. Hear 
the reason why. When I am extinct, all the life- 
winds in the body of living creatures become extinct. 


^ Ar^>una Mijra says, Vyana and Apana also by force of the two 
‘ ands ' which occur in the original ; and so in other places too. 

* Ar^una Mijra says on this, ‘ The Prawa moves upwards through 
the help of the Apana. If it moved downwards, it would be simply 
absorbed into the Apana.’ 

* I. e. recommenced its proper operation in its proper place. 

* And the other life-winds also, Ar^una Muia says, the name 
Prawa being merely ‘ indicative/ as the phrase is, of the class to 
which it belongs. 
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And on my moving about, they again move about. 
I am the greatest. See I am extinct ! ’ 

The Brihma«a said : 

Then the Vy^na became extinct, and again moved 
about. And the Prawa and Apana,and theUdina, and 
the Samdna, spoke to him, ‘ Y ou are not the greatest 
among us, O Vyana! because the Samdna ^ is subject 
to you.’ The Vyiiia moved about again, and the 
Samana spoke again. ‘ I am the greatest among 
(you) all. Hear the reason why. When I am extinct, 
all the life-winds in the body of living creatures 
become extinct ; and on my moving about, they again 
move about. I am the greatest. See I am extinct!’ 
Then the Samana moved about, and the Ud^na said 
to him ; ‘ I am the greatest among (you) all. H ear the 
reason why. When I am extinct, all the life-winds 
in the body of living creatures become extinct ; and 
on my moving about, they again move about. I am 
the greatest. See I am extinct!’ Then the Udana 
became extinct, and again moved about. And the 
Pra«a and Apina, and the Samana, and the V)4na 
also, spoke to him: ‘O Udana! you are not the 
greatest. The Vyana ^ only is subject to you.’ 

The Brahmawa said : 

Then Brahman, the lord of (all) creatures, said to 
them who were assembled together : ‘You are all 
greatest, and not greatest®. You are all possessed 

^ Because the SamSna helps in the digestion of the food which 
afterwards goes to the VySna for distribution through the ni<^s. 

* Because the Udana is able to generate sound after the nS<^s 
are filled up by the Vydna. 

• ‘Not greatest’ because none of them is independent of the 
other. ‘ Greatest ’ Ar^na Mirra renders by ‘ superior to objects.’ 
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of one another’s qualities All are greatest in their 
own spheres, and all support one another. There 
is one unmoving ^ (life-wind). There are others 
moving about, (which are) five, owing to (their) speci- 
fic qualities. My own self is one only (but) accumu- 
lated in numerous (forms). Being friendly with one 
another, and pleasing one another, go away happily. 
Welfare be to you ! Support one another.’ 


CllArTIiR IX. 

The Brahmawa said : 

On this, too, they relate this ancient story, a 
dialogue between Ndrada and the sage Devamata. 

Devamata said : 

When a creature is about to be born, what comes 
into existence first, his PrA//a, or Apana, or Sanidna, 
or Vyana, or else Udana ? 

Narada said : 

By whichever the creature is produced, that which 
is other than this first comes to him. And the pairs 
of the life-winds should be understood, which (move) 
upwards, or 'downwards, or transversely. 

’ This is not quite clear. I piesume it means that each one has 
the generic qualities which make the otheis great in their own 
spheres; but the specific qualities are different. 

® The one life-wind is supposed here to be geneially unmoving, 
but its distribution among the different parts of the body as spe- 
cified, for instance, in the commentaiy on the Yoga-sfitra III, 38, 
gives it the different names. The expression does not seem to be 
quite accurate for this, which nevertheless seems to be the true, sense. 

* Another reading is, ‘That one is my own self.' Cf. Maitrl, 
pp. 28 seq , 105, and Br/badaranyaka, p. 169. 
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Devamata said : 

By which (of the life-winds) is a creature produced ? 
and which (of them) first comes to him ? Explain 
to me also the pairs of the life-winds, which (move) 
upwards, or downwards, or transversely. 

Narada said : 

Pleasure is produced from a mental operation ’, 
and (it) is also produced from a sound, (it) is also 
produced from taste, and (it) is also produced from 
colour, and (it) is also produced from touch, and 
(it) is also produced from smell. This is the effect ^ 
of the U ddna ; the pleasure is produced from union 
PVom desire the semen is produced ; and from the 
semen is produced menstrual excretion. The semen 
and the blood are produced by the Samina and the 
Vyana in common^. From the combination of the 
semen and the blood, the Prawa comes first into 
operation ; and the semen being developed by the 
Pra«a, the Apina then comes into operation. The 
pair Prdwa and ApSna go upwards and downwards, 
and the Samana dhd Vyana are called the pair 
(moving) transversely. It is the teaching of the 

’ I. e. desire. ‘ Sound ’= recollection of a woman’s voice ; ‘ taste,’ 
scil. of chastity; ‘ colour ’= the beauty of a woman, Ar^una Mirra. 
Cf. Apastamba I, 2, 7, 8, and Lalita Vistara, p. 19. 

* Literally, ‘ form,’ which Ar^na Mirra interprets to mean effect, 
and adds, ‘ The Uddna causes mental activity, and by mental acti- 
vity sound &c. are apprehended.' 

® I. e. of Udana and mind, Ar^una Mirra ; adding, ‘ the result is 
that a creature is produced by the Udana.’ 

* Or, perhaps, generally, that is to say, the store of them, the 
specific semen being produced from desire, as before stated. The 
Samana’s function is the digestion of food, and that of the Vydna 
is the distribution of the digested food to the whole body through 
the nd//is, hence the proposition in the text. 
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derful mystery. The instrument, the action, the 
agent, and emancipation S these, indeed, O you of 
a (pure) heart ! are the four Wotris by whom this 
universe is enveloped. Hear also the assignment 
of causes exhaustively The nose, and the tongue, 
and the eye, and the skin, and the ear as the fifth, 
mind and understanding, "^ese seven should be un- 
derstood to be the causes of (the knowledge of ) 
qualities. Smell, and taste, and colour, sound, and 
touch as the fifth, the object of the mental opera- 
tion and the object of the understanding*, these 
seven are causes of action. He who smells, he who 
eats, he who sees, he who speaks, and he who hears 
as the fifth, he who thinks, and he who understands, 
these seven should be understood to be the causes 
of the agents ®. These ®, being possessed of qualities 
enjoy their own qualities, agreeable and disagree- 
able. And I am here devoid of qualities. Thus 
these seven are the causes of emancipation ®. And 
among the learned who understand (everything), the 

^ Cf. as to the three first, Gita, p. 123. They aie the four categoiies, 
to one or other of which everything in the world may be referred. 

* The texts here differ. Ar^una Mura’s reading he interprets 
to mean ‘ the subjugation of these Hotns.’ The reading followed 
in the text seems to some extent to be suppoited by the sequel. 
But the passage altogether is not very clear. 

’ So Ar^una Mirra — through tliese the knowledge of the quali- 
ties of objects of sense is acquired. 

‘ The sensations, or perception^, referred to lead to action. 

® Thjs seems to mean, that the powers of smelling, See., when 
attributed to the seif, make him appear as an agent, as an active 
principle. 

* I. e. action, agent, and instrument, Ar^una Mirra. 

’ I. e. the three, goodness, passion, and darkness. 

' It is these seven from which the self is to be emancipated. 
‘ 1 ’ must mean the self, not the Br&hmana who speaks. 
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qualities * which are in the position of the deities, each 
in its own place, always enjoy the offering according 
to prescribed rules. To him who is not learned, eating 
various (kinds of) food, the (feeling of this or that 
being) mine adheres. And cooking food for him- 
self, he, through the (feeling of this or that being) 
mine, is ruined The eating of that which should 
not be eaten, and drinking of intoxicating drinks also 
destroys him. He destroys the food, and destroying 
that food he is destroyed in return. The learned 
man, being (himself) a ruler, destroying this food 
again produces it And not even a trifling obstacle * 
arises to him from that food, Wl^tever is thought 
by the mind whatever is spoken by speech, what- 
ever is heard by the ear, whatever is seen by the 
eye, whatever is touched by the sense of touch, and 
whatever is smelt by the nose, absorbing all these 
offerings from all sides, together with those (senses) 
which with the mind are six ®, my fire ’’ of (high) 
qualifications *, shines dwelling within the body. My 
sacrifice of concentration of mind is in progress, the 
performance of which yields the fire ® of knowledge ; 


* I. e., I presume, the senses. Cf. GttS, p. 55. The learned do not 
suppose their self to have aught to do with them. Cf. Git^, p. 64. 

* Cf GUI, p. 63 ; Manu III, 118. 

® His knowledge gives him this power. He is not ‘ destroyed ’ 
by the food as the other man is. Nilaka«/Aa compares BnbadSra- 
«yaka, p. 884. See, too, p. 260, note i supra. 

* I. e. mi'^chief owing to Uie destruction of life necessary for 
getting food, says Ntlaka«/Aa quoting Bnhadarawyaka, p. jjig. 

° This includes the operation of the understanding also. Nila> 
kun/As, says this verse explains what the word ‘ food ’ means here. 

“ For the phrase cf Gitd, p. 112. 

’ That is to say, my self, Ar^una Mi.ria. See p. 259, note 3 supra. 

“ As the objects of sense &c. are all absorbed into it. 

* It is called ‘fire,’ as it 4 )urns up all action. Cf Gitfi, p. 62. 
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is one hearer ’ ; there is no second (different) from 
him. I speak concerning him who abides in the 
heart. Living under that instructor, (according to 
the proper mode of) living with an instructor, 
5akra® acquired immortality in all worlds. There 
is one enemy ; there is no second (different) from 
him. I speak concerning him who abides in the 
heart. Taught by that instructor, all snakes what- 
ever are ever hated in the world ^ 

On this, too, they relate an ancient story, (about the) 
instruction of the snakes, and the gods, and sages, by 
Pra^ipati. The gods, and sages, and the snakes, and 
the demons, approaching Pra^ipati, said (to him) : 
‘Tell us the highest good.’ T o them who were inquir- 
ing about the highest good, the venerable one said, 

‘ Om ^ the Brahman, in a single syllable.’ Hearing 
that, they ran away in (various) directions®. When 
they were running for instruction regarding the self, 
the inclination of the snakes to biting had been 
already formed. The natural inclination of the de- 
mons towards ostentatiousness had been formed. The 
gods had been engaged in gifts, and the great sages 
in restraint of the senses. Having had one teacher, 

' NilakawMa fakes this to mean pupil, but it is difficuh to recon- 
cile that with the rest of the passage. Ar^na Mirra renders it by 
‘ the destroyer of every one’s doubts.’ For that, it will be necessary 
to take the word as a form of the causative, and not the simple root 
jru, to hear. But see, too, p. 285, ‘the instructor ... the hearer.’ 

- Cf. Sanatsu^atiya, p. 152, note i. 

® The words here are nearly the same as before 5 the commenta- 
tors give no explanation of the repetition. But see p. 281, note 2. 

* Cf. Gita, p. 79. The full sen‘e is that from the study of this 
Om the highest good is attained. 

® I. e. to theii own dwellings, believing that they had learnt what 
they wanted. 
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and having been instructed with one word, the snakes, 
the gods, the sages, and the demons, all engaged in 
different^ (pursuits). One hears what is said (to 
one) and apprehends it duly ; (but even) to one who 
inquires and extols highly, there is no other in- 
structor^. And by his counsel does action afterwards 
take place. The instructor, the learner, the hearer, 
and the enemy, are always within the heart. Acting 
sinfully in the world, he becomes (a man of) sinful 
conduct. Acting virtuously in the world he becomes 
(a man of) virtuous conduct \ And he becomes a 
man of conduct according to his own desire^, who, 
owing to his desires, is given up to the pleasures of 
the senses. But he who, casting -aside vows ® and 
actions, merely adheres to the Brahman, he moving 
about in the world identifying himself with the 
Brahman, becomes a Brahma/4rin. To him the 
Brahman itself is the fuel, the Brahman the fire, 
the Brahman his origin, the Brahman water, the 
Brahman the instructor. He is rapt in the 


^ The meaning seems to be that the oiiginal inclination was 
not altered by the new instiuction received by them, Nilaka;2/^a 
seems to undei stand the ptssage differently. What has been rem 
dered in the text by * when they were running for instruction/ 
he renders by ‘when they weie practically carrying out the instiuc- 
tion received by them; ’ but this rendering seems to omit all consi- 
deration of the woi ds ‘ PQi vameva tu ' — already. Though, therefore, 
there are one or two ciicumstances in favour of this construction, 
I have adopted the other. Cf. Br?*hadara«yaka, p. 964- 

® The meaning is that the real instructor is within oneself, 
‘ abiding in the heart/ as said before, although instruction may in 
form be received from one outside, of whom one seeks to learn, 
and whom one respects (or extols highly, as the text has it), and 
although such instruction may be well apprehended. 

Cf. Br/hadSrawyaka, pp. 546-853, * See GitS, p. 117. 

I. e. fasts and other like obseivances. 

[8] . T 
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Brahman Such is this subtle life as a Brahma/(4rin 
understood by the wise. Understanding it they 
practised it, being instructed by the Kshetra^wa 


Chapter XII. 

The Brdhn^a^^a said : 

I have crossed beyond that very impassable place, 
in which fancies are the gadflies and mosquitoes in 
which grief and joy are cold and heat, in which 
delusion is the blinding darkness, in which avarice 
is the beasts of prey and reptiles, in which desire 
and anger are the obstructors, the way to which 
consists in worldly objects, and is to be crossed by 
one singly *. And I have entered the great forest ^ 

The Brdhmawa’s wife said : 

Where is that forest, O very intelligent person ! 
what are the trees (there), and what the rivers, and 
the hills and mountains ; and at what distance is 
that forest ? 

^ Cf. Gita, p. 61. The water is that required for the sacrifice. 
The words ‘ the Brahman is his origin ’ are not quite clear, as being 
not connected with the figure employed. Perhaps it might be 
taken otherwise thus, ‘ the Brahman (is) the fire produced from the 
Brahman,' this last standing for the ara;?i. 

^ L e. one who understands the truth, Nilakaw/Aa ; God, Ar^una 
Mijra. The same sentence winds up two of the following chapters ; 
and at p, 310 Krfshwa says the Kshetra^v/a signifies the supreme 
self. See Gita, p. 102 seq. 

® Cf. Lalita Vistara, p. 44. 

* I. e. not with the help of son, wealth, &c., says Nilakaw/Aa, as 
each man's salvation after having got into the course of worldly life 
depends on himself. Cf. .Janti Parvan (Moksha Dharma), chap. 193, 
St. 32, and Manu IV, 240 ; obstructor, thief, Ar^una Mijra. 

® I. e. the Brahman. Nilakaw/Aa compares a text from the ^ruti, 
‘ Kwi svid vana/// ka u sa vr/ksha &sa; ' see Rig-veda X, 31, 7. 
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The Brahma//a said ; 

There is nothing else more delightful than that, 
when there is no distinction from it. There is 
nothing more afflicting than that, when thei'e is a 
distinction from it There is nothing smaller than 
that, there is nothing larger than that There is 
nothing more subtle than that ; there is no other 
happiness equal to that. Entering it, the twice- 
born do not grieve, and do not exult They 
are not afraid of anybody, and nobody is afraid 
of them. In that forest^ are seven large trees®, 
seven fruits, and seven guests ; seven hermitages, 
seven (forms of) concentration, aijd seven (forms 
of) initiation. This is the description of the forest. 
That forest is filled with trees producing splendid 
flowers and fruits of five colours That forest 

' Cf. ii'ASiidogya, pp. 516, 517. 

^ Cf. Sanatsui'’ltfya, p. 180 and note there. 

’ Cf. as to all this Gita, p. loi. 

* This is not the forest spoken of before, but what has been 
before called the • impassable place,’ but which also at p. 286 is 
by implication called a forest, viz. the course of worldly life. 

“ Viz. the eye, ear, tongue, skin, and nose, and the mind, and 
understanding — these aie called trees, as being producers of the 
fruits, namely, the pleasures and pains derived from their several 
operations ; the guests are the powers of each sense personified — 
they receive the fruits above described ; the hermitages aie the 
trees above mentioned, in which the guests take shelter ; the seven 
forms of concentration are the exclusion from the self of the seven 
functions of the seven senses &c already referred to ; the seven 
forms of initiation refer to the initiation into the higher life, by repu- 
diating as not one’s own the actions of each member out of the group 
of seven. Cf. as to this A'Aandogya, p. 219, and commentary there. 

^ Cf. for these different numbers of colours, Yoga-sfitra II, 19, and 
commentary, p. 105, and Sthkhya-sflra, p. 18. The trees here meant 
are the Tanm^tras, or subtle elements, and the theory is that the 
Gandha-tanm&tra, or subtle element of smell, has five qualities, its 

T 2 
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is filled with trees producing flowers and fruits of 
four colours. That forest is filled with trees pro- 
ducing flowers and fruits of three colours, and mixed. 
That forest is filled with trees producing flowers 
and fruits of two colours, and of beautiful colours. 
That forest is filled with trees producing flowers 
and fruits of one colour, and fragrant. That forest 
is filled with two large trees producing numerous 
flowers and fruits of undistinguished colours ^ 
There is one fire^ here, connected with the Brah- 
man ■*, and having a good mind And there is 
fuel here, (namely) the five senses. The seven 
(forms of) emancipation from them are the seven 
(forms of) initiation The qualities are the fruits, 
and the guests eat the fruits. There, in various 
places, the great sages receive hospitality. And 
when they have been worshipped and have dis- 
appeared another forest shines forth, in which 
intelligence is the tree, and emancipation the fruit, 
and which possesses shade (in the form of) tran- 

own special one, so to say, and the four special ones of the othcis ; 
the next is taste, the next colour, the next touch, and the last sound ; 
each has one quality less than its predecessor. See Yoga-sfilra, p. io6, 
and gloss ; Sahkh}a-sfitra I, 62 ; and Vedanta Paiibhasha, p. 45. 

' These are mind and understanding; the fruits and floweis are 
here of ‘ undistinguished colours,’ as the text expresses it, since they 
include the colours of all the fruits of all the other five sets of trees ; 
that is to say, the subject-matter of their operations is sound, taste, 
&c., the subject-matters of all the senses together. ‘ Undistinguished 
colours ’ is, perhaps, more literally ‘ of colours not clear.’ Ai^^una 
Mij^ra paraphrases it by ‘ of vaiiegated colours,’ which is no doubt 
the tiue ultimate sense. 

^ The self, Nilaka«///a. See p. 279, note 7 supra. 

® I. e., I presume, devoted to the Brahman. 

* I. e. true knowledge, Ar^na Mura. ° See note 5, p. 285. 

® I.e. when the senses having woiked, as unconnected with the self, 
are finally absorbed into it. Cf. SSnkhya-karika 49 and Ka/Z/a, p. 151. 
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quillity, which depends on knowledge, which has con- 
tentment for its water, and which has the Kshetra^a 
within for the sun. The good who attain to that; 
have no fear afterwards. Its end cannot be per 
ceived upwards or downwards or horizontally* ** . 
There always dwell seven females there with faces 
(turned) dgwnwards, full of brilliance, and causes of 
generation. They absorb® all the higher delights 
of people, as inconstancy (absorbs) everything *. 
In that same'’’ (principle) the seven perfect sages, 
together with their chiefs, the richest abide, and 
again emerge from the same. Glory, brilliance, and 
greatness, enlightenment, victory, perfection, and 
power'* — these seven rays follow^ after this same 
sun. Hills and mountains also are there collected 
together, and rivers and streams flowing with water 
produced from the Brahman And there is the con- 
fluence of the rivers in the secluded place ® for the 


* It extends on all sides, its end cannot be perceived on any side. 

^ These aie, a^^'ordmg to Ar^una Mm a, the Mahat, Ahahkara, 
and five Tanmatras. Their faces are turned downwards, as they 
aic obstacles in the way upwards, viz. the way of final emancipa- 
t'on ; they aie biilliant, as they light up the couise of woildly life ; 
and hence, too, they aie ‘causes of genciation.' They give birth 
to the universe. 

** They conceal the higher delight of final emancipation. 

^ I follow Ar^una Mina, but the text is doubtful. 

■’ Viz. the Biahman. 

® Cf. A 7 /andogya, pp. 295-^00. The word sages heie, as before, 
means the vaiious organs. See Bnliadarawyaka, p. 415. 

Glory = renown; biilliance=:Brahmic splendour (Brahmate^as); 
perfcction=obtaining what is desired; power = not being conquered 
by others, Ar^una Mura. About the sun, see line 3 of text above. 

® 1 . e. contentment. See the second line in the text above. 

® I. e. the space in the heart, the sacrifice being that of ‘ con- 
centration of mineV yogaya^«a, — Ntlakaw/Aa. A confluence of 
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sacrifice, whence those who are contented in their 
own seifs repair to the divine grandsire himself. 
Those whose wishes are reduced ^ whose wishes 
are (fixed) on good vows, whose sins are burnt up 
by penance, merging the self in the self“, devote 
themselves to Brahman. Those people who under- 
stand the forest of knowledge praise tranquillity. 
And aspiring to that forest, they are born so as 
not to lose courage .Such, indeed, is this holy 
forest, as understood by BrAhmawas. And under- 
standing it, they act (accordingly), being directed 
by the Kshetra^«a. 


Chapter XIII. 

The Brahmawa said : 

I do not smell smells, I perceive no tastes, I sec 
no colour, and I do not touch, nor yet do I hear 
various sounds, nor even do I entertain any fancies ®. 
Nature desires objects which are liked ; nature 
hates all (objects) which are hateful®. Desire and 
hatred are born from nature as the upward and 

rivers is very sacred — Iiere the meaning intended seems to be the 
absorption of al'I desires by contentment into the heart. 

* Literally, ‘ lean.' ® I. e. the body in the soul, Ar^una Mi.vra. 
® Knowledge is Brahman, which is described as a forest here, 

Ar^na Mirra. 

* Cf. GitS, p. 70. 

This is the name for the operations of the mind. 

* The sense is similar to that at GftS, p. 55. The self has nothing 
to do with these feelings ; the qualities deal with the qualities. 

’’ Cf. Gtti, p. 65. The meaning of nature here, as in the Gtta, 
is in substance the result of all previous action wdth which the self 
has been associated, which result, of course, exists connected not 
with the self, but with the developments of nature, in the form of body. 
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downward life-winds, after attaining to the bodi^ of 
living creatures. Apart from them, and as the 
constant entity underlying them, I see the individual 
self in the body. Dwelling in that (self), I am in 
no wise attached ^ (to anything) through desire or 
anger, or old age, or death. Not desiring any 
object of desire, not hating any evil, there is no 
taint on my natures 2, as there is no (taint) of a drop 
of water on lotuses '. They are inconstant things 
appertaining to this constant (principle) which looks 
on various natures. Although actions are per- 
formed, the net of enjoyments does not attach itself 
to it, as the net of the sun’s rays does not attach 
itself to the sky"*. On this”’, too) they relate an 
ancient story, (in the shape of) a dialogue between 
an Adhvaryu priest and an ascetic. Understand 
that, O glorious one ! Seeing an animal being 
sprinkled •’ at a sacrificial ceremony, an ascetic who 
was sitting (there) spoke to the Adhvaryu, censur- 
ing (the act) as destruction of life. The Adhvaryu 

senses, &c. The comparison appears to mean that the feelings of 
desire &c. are, like the life-v inds, unconnected with the self, though 
associated with it, and are both alike manifestations of nature. 

* Nilaka«//^a compares B/ rhadSrawyaka, p. 770. Ai^una Mirra 
has a different reading, meaning ‘ liable (to be subjugated).’ 

* The plural, which is in the original, is unusual. The various 
aspects of the ‘result’ stated in p. 288, note 7, being looked at 
separately, arc described as ‘ natures,' like the leaves of a lotus, which 
in their ensemble make one *otus. 

’ Lalita Vistara, p. 2, and p. 64 supra. 

* The figure seems lobe somewhat like that at Gita, p. 82, about 
the atmosphere and space, which latter remains untainted by the 
former. I.ooking on various natures, i.c. as distinct from the self. 

Viz. the remaining untainted. 

*■ 1. e. with water, preparatory to its being offered up for the 
sacrifice. 
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answered him (saying), this goat will not be de- 
stroyed. (This) creature will obtain welfare, since 
the Vedic text is such. For that part of him which 
is of the earth will go to the earth ; whatever in 
him is produced from water, that will enter water. 
His eye (will enter) the sun, (his) ear the quarters, 
and his life-winds likewise the sky^ There is no 
offence on my part, adhering (as I do) to the 
scriptures 

The Ascetic said : 

If you perceive (that) good (will) result upon his 
life being severed (from him), then the sacrifice 
is for the goat, what benefit (is it) to you ? Let the 
brother, father, mother, and friend (of the goat) give 
you their consent ® ; take him (to them) and consult 
(them), especially as he is dependent. You ought 
to inquire of those who can give their consent thus. 
After hearing their consent, (the matter) will be 
fit for consideration *. The life-winds too, of this 
goat have gone to their sources, and I think only 
his unmoving body remains. To those who wish 
to derive enjoyment from the slaughter (of a living 
creature), the unconscious body being comparable 
to fuel, that which is called an animal becomes 


* Cf. Br/haddra«yaka, p. 542, and p. 337 below. 

* Cf. AT/iandogya-upanishad, p. 627, and also ^ariraka Bhashya 
on Sfttra III, i, 25, p. 774. 

® I. e. for his slaughter, which is to bring W'elfare to the goat. 
Ar^una Mi.rra says that this is a sort of reductio ad absurdum, 
as the sacrifice is in truth not in the interests of the goat at all. 

* Viz. w'hether the goat should be killed. Without their consent 
he ought not to be slaughtered; with their consent, it becomes 
a matter for consideration, Ar^^na Mirra. 

* It may also mean the senses, as in the A'Mndogya, p. 297. 
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the fuel ^ The teaching of the elders “ is, that re- 
fraining from slaughter (of living creatures) is (the 
duty) among all duties. We maintain that that 
action should be performed which involves no 
slaughter. (Our) proposition is no slaughter (of living 
creatures). If I spoke further, it would be possible 
to find fault with your proceedings in many ways 
Always refraining from the slaughter of all beings is 
what we approve. We substantiate (this) from what 
is actually visible*, we do not rely on what is not 
visible. 

The Adhvaryu said : 

You enjoy the earth’s cjuality of fragrance, you 
drink watery juices, you see the colours of shining 
bodies, you touch the qualities of the air, you hear 
the sound produced in space, you think by the mind 
(on the objects of) mental operations. And all 
these entities, you believe, have life. You have not 
(then) abstained from taking life. You are (engaged) 
in the slaughter (of living creatures) ®. There is no 
movement ® ’ > ithout slaughter (of living creatures). 
Or what do you think, O twice-born one ? 

^ This is not very clear, but the meaning seems to be that the 
slaughter is committed for the enjoyment of the saciificer; the 
sacrificer only requires fuel, and the slaughtered animal is then 
used for that purpose. 

® Cf. -Oandogya, p. 627, and next note; and Gttd, inter alia, 
p. 1 14, and p. 348 infra. ® See Sahkhyatattvakaumudt, p. 7. 

T. e. a rule expressly uiJ down. What is not visible means 
what is not expressly stated, but is to be derived by inference, and 
so forth (cf. Apastamba I, 1,4, 8). The express text is the famous 
one, ‘ Na himsyStsarva bhfltani.’ Hiwsa, which is rendered slaughter 
here, may mean also ‘ giving pain ' generally. 

^ This is the tu quoque argument. The sustentation of life 
lequircs some sort of slaughter. 

® I. e. the support of the body, says Ar^una Mi.?ra. 
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on a time, as we have heard, he was walking about 
near the sea, proud of his strength, and showering 
hundreds of arrows on the sea. The ocean, saluting 
him, and with joined hands, said, ‘ O brave man ! do 
not throw arrows (on me). Say, what shall I do for 
you ? The creatures, who take shelter with me, are 
being destroyed, O tiger-like king ! by the great 
arrows thrown by you. Give them security, O Lord ! ’ 

Ar^na said : 

If there is anywhere any wielder of the bow equal 
to me in battle, who might stand against me in the 
field, name him to me. 

The ocean said : 

If, O king ’ you have heard of the great sage 
(7amaclagni, his son is (the) proper (person) to show 
you due hospitality ^ 

Then the king, full of great wrath, went away, and 
arriving at that hermitage approached Rama only. 
In company with his kinsmen, he did many (acts) 
disagreeable to Rama, and caused much trouble to 
the high-souled Rama. Then the power of R&ma, 
whose power was unbounded, bla-ied forth, burning 
the hosts of the enemy, O lotus-eyed one ! And then 
Rdma, taking up his axe, hacked away that man of 
the thousand arms in battle, like a tree of many 
branches. Seeing him killed and fallen, all (his) 
kinsmen assembled together, and taking swords and 
lances, surrounded the descendant of Bhr/gu. Rama 
also taking up a bow, and hurriedly mounting a 
chariot, shot away volleys of arrows, and blew 
away the army of the king. Then some of the 

' I. e. by giving him what he desired — a * foeman worthy of his 
steel ' to fight with him. 
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Kshatriyas, often troubled by fear of the son of 
6^amadagni, entered mountains and inaccessible 
places, like antelopes troubled by a lion. And the 
subjects of those (Kshatriyas) who were not per- 
forming their prescribed duties ^ through fear of him, 
became V^-fshalas, owing to the disappearance of 
Brihmawas Thus the Dravi^as, Abhiras, Vz-wndrzs, 
together with the 6abaras, became Vz-fshalas owing 
to the abandonment of their duties by Kshatriyas. 
Then when the heroic (children) of Kshatriya women 
were destroyed again and again, the Kshatriyas, who 
were produced by the Brdhmawas were also de* 
stroyed by the son of 6^amadagni. At the end of 
the twenty-first slaughter, a bodiless voice from 
heaven, which was heard by all people, spoke 
sweetly to Rdma, ‘ O Rdma ! O Rama ! desist (from 
this slaughter). What good, dear friend, do you 
perceive, in taking away the lives of these kins- 
men of Kshatriyas over and over again ? ’ Then, 
too, his grandfathers ’’’, with Rik\kz as their head, 
likewise sai'^’ to the high-souled (Rdma), ‘ Desist, 
O noble one* !’ But Rdma, not forgiving his father’s 

' Viz. the piotection ol their subjects. 

^ As the kings failed to protect the people, the Biahma/zas 
apparently were nowhere forthcoming. 

’ Cf. Muir, Sanskiit Texts, vol. i, pp. 482 seq., 358, 391 ; vol. ii, 
p. 423 ; 6’anti Parvan, ch. 65, st 13; ch. 207, st. 42 (Ra^adharma). 

As Kshatiiyas were lequired for the protection of the people, 
the Biahma;^as procreated ihem on Kshatriya women. See Muir, 
Sanskrit Text, vol. i, p. 451 seq. And as they were the offspiing of 
these anomalous connexions they are desciibed as ‘kinsmen of 
Kshatiiyas.' Cf. A^Aandogya, p. 31 7 ; B; /hadara;/yaka, p. 1037 and 
comments there. As to heioic, see Muir, Sanskrit Texts, vol. iv, 
p. 302 note. 

^ Cf. Gtta, p. 40, note i. 

® See as to the whole story, Muir, Sanskiit Texts, vol. i, p. 442. 
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them only. Therefore I will cast sharp arrows at 
the tongue. 

The tongue said : 

These arrows, O Alarka ! will not penetrate 
through me at all. They will only pierce your 
own vital part, and your vital part being pierced, 
you will die. Look out for other arrows by which 
you may destroy me. 

Hearing that, he then spoke these words after 
consideration : — 

Alarka said : 

Touching various (objects of) touch, the skin 
hankers after them only. Therefore I will tear 
off the skin by various feathered arrows. 

The skin said : 

These arrows, O Alarka ' will not penetrate 
through me at all. They will only pierce your 
own vital part, and your vital part being pierced, 
you will die. Look out for other arrows by which 
you may destroy me. 

Hearing that, he then said after consideration ; — 

Alarka said ; 

Hearing various sounds, the (ear) hankers after 
them only. Therefore I (will) cast sharp arrows 
at the ear. 

The ear said : 

These arrows, O Alarka ! will not penetrate 
through me at all. They will only pierce your 
own vital part, and then you will lose (your) life. 
Look out for other arrows by which jou may 
destroy me. 

Hearing that, he then said after consideration : — 
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Alarka said : 

Seeing numerous colours, the eye hankers after 
them only. Therefore I will destroy the eye with 
sharp arrows. 

The eye said : 

These arrows, O Alarka! will not penetrate 
through me at all. They will only pierce your 
own vital part, and your vital part being pierced, 
you will die. Look out for other arrows by which 
you may destroy me. 

Hearing that, he then said after consideration : — 
Alarka said: 

This (understanding) forms various determina- 
tions by its operation. Therefore I will cast sharp 
arrows at the understanding. 

The understanding said : 

These arrows, O Alarka I will not penetrate 
through me at all. They will only pierce your own 
vital part, and your vital part being pierced, you 
will die. Look out for other arrows by which you 
may destroy me. 

The Brdhma«a ^ said ; 

Then Alarka even there employed himself in a 
fearful penance ^ difficult to perform ; but he did not 
obtain any arrows for these seven by his devotions. 
Then that king deliberated with a mind very intent 
on one (subject), and after deliberating for a long 
time, O best of the twice-born I Alarka, the best of 
talented (men), could not arrive at anything better 

* Sic in our copies. It should be the Pitns, seeing that they 
are relating Alarka's story to FararurSma. 

* Meditation, or pondering, according to Nilakaw/ia. 

[8} ; u 
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than concentration of mind *. Then directing his mind 
to one point he became steady, and applied him- 
self to concentration of mind. And (then) the brave 
man forthwith destroyed the senses with one arrow ; 
and entering the self by means of concentration of 
mind, he reached the highest perfection. And the 
royal sage, amazed, then uttered this verse, ‘ O ! 
Alas ! that we should have engaged in all external 
(matters) ; that being possessed of a desire for en- 
joyments, we should have devoted ourselves before 
now to sovereignty ! I have now subsequently learnt 
that there is no higher happiness than concentration 
of mind.’ Do you understand this too, O Rdma ! 
and do not kill Kshatriyas. Perform a fearful * 
penance, thence you will obtain the highest good. 
Thus spoken to by (his) grandfathers, the noble son 
of (xamadagni engaged himself in fearful penance, and 
attained that perfection which is difficult to reach. 


Chapter XVI. 

The Brdhmawa said : 

There are, verily, three foes in (this) world, and 
they are stated to be (divided) ninefold, according 
to qualities. Exultation, pleasure, joy *, these three 

* I.e. the r^^a-yoga, says NilakawMa, which consists in mere 
contiol of tlie mind. Cf. SShkhya-s&ra, p. 39. 

* See Yoga-sfktra, p. 45. 

* This means difficult, and occasioning many trials to one who 
performs it, 

* Ntlaka«/i 4 a says exultation is when one is sure of obtaining 
what is desired, pleasure when it is obtained, and joy when the 
thing obtained is enjoyed. Ar^una Mura takes a different distinc- 
tion ; but our copy of his commentary is not quite intelligible in 
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are qualities appertaining to the quality of good- 
ness, Grief, wrath, persistent hatred, these are 
stated to be qualities appertaining to the quality of 
passion. Sleep, sloth, and delusion, these three 
qualities are qualities appertaining to the quality 
of darkness. Cutting these off by multitudes of 
arrows \ a courageous man, free from sloth, having 
a tranquil self, and senses controlled, is energetic 
about subjugating others On this, people who 
know about ancient times celebrate verses which 
were sung of old by the king Ambarisha, who had 
become tranquil (in mind). When vices ^ were in 
the ascendant, and good (men) were oppressed, 
Ambarisha, of great glory, forceably possessed him- 

the beginning. Pleasure he takes to mean ^ pndc felt in supposing 
oneself to possess some merit,' and joy that produced when im- 
pending danger is averted. As to the next triad, the text is again 
unsatisfactory. The text printed in the edition which contains 
Ntlaka^Ma's commentary, is ‘ desire, anger,' &c. There is nothing 
about them in the commentary. Ar^una Mijra’s text is the one 
we have adopted. He says, ‘ grief, pain caused by loss of what is 
desired; anger, the pain caused by the counteraction of one’s 
attempts to injure another ; persistent hatred, the pain caused by 
believing another to be doing harm to oneself.' Persistent hatred 
is Nilaka«// 4 a's interpretation. I think his interpretation is prefer- 
able. The two triads seem to be based on one principle of grada- 
tion. The distinctive marks of the three qualities are pleasure^ 
pain, and delusion respectively, and those characterise the three 
triads slated in the text. See •S’anti Parvan (Moksha), chap. 194, 
St. 27 seq. 

* Tranquillity and so forth, Nflakaw/^a; practising yoga or 
concentration of mind, Ar^na Mijra. 

* 1 . e. external, says Ar^una Mirra ; external foes of one’s own 
emancipation is, I presume, what is meant. 

® Ar^una Mirra says, ' his own and those of others.’ Nflaka;i/iia 
takes good to mean not men, but tranquillity, Tke next 
sentence seems rather to militate against this view, which in dtself 
is not a well-founded one. 
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self of the kingdom He (then) restraining his own 
vices, and honouring good men, attained high per- 
fection, and sang these verses : ‘ I have conquered 
most vices ; destroyed all foes ; but there is one, 
the greatest, vice which should be destroyed and 
which I have not destroyed — that (vice), being im- 
pelled by which, a creatuae does not attain freedom 
from desire, and being troubled by desire, under- 
stands (nothing) while running into ditches ® ; (that 
vice), being impelled by which, a man even does 
what ought not to be done. That avarice — cut 
(it) off, cut (it) off with sharp swords. For from 
avarice ® is born desire ; then anxiety comes into 
existence ; and he who desires, mostly acquires 
qualities appertaining to the quality of passion. 
Obtaining those, he mostly acquires qualities ap- 
pertaining to the quality of darkness ^ When the 
bodily frame is destroyed, he, owing to these quali- 
ties, is born again and again, and engages in action. 
And at the expiration of life, again with his body 
dismembered and scattered about, he meets death, 
and again birth. Therefore, properly perceiving this, 
and restraining avarice by courage, one should wish 
for sovereignty in the self. This is sovereignty ° ; 
there is no other sovereignty here. The self pro- 
perly understood is itself the sovereign.’ Such were 

^ For the good of the people, says Ar^una Mirra. 

^ I. e. base actions, Nilakan/^. 

■’ Avarice, according to Ar^na Mirra, is the belief that one has 
not got that which one has, and desire is the wish for more and 
more. Avarice, seems, however, to be the general frame of mind, 
always wishing for something, never being contented, and desire 
is the wish for a specific object. 

* Which are sources of delusion. Cf. a similar doctrine at Apa- 
stamba II, 5, 140. * Ntlakan/Aa compares Taittirtya, p. a 6. 
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the verses sung with regard to the great sovereignty, 
by the glorious Ambartsha, who destroyed the one 
(chief vice), avarice. 


Chapter XVI I. 

The Br4hma«a said ; 

On this', too, they relate this ancient story (in the 
shape of) a dialogue, O you of a pure heart ! between 
a Brihmawa and (kanaka. King Cranaka, by way of 
punishment, said to a Br^hma^^a who had fallen into 
some offence ; ‘You should not live within my do- 
minions.’ Thus spoken to, the Br^hma«a then 
replied to that best of kings : ‘Tell me, O king ! how 
far (extend) the dominions which are subject to you. 
I wish, O Lord ! to live in the dominions of another 
king, and, O master of the earth ! I wish to do your 
bidding according to the .S^stras.’ Thus spoken 
to by that glorious Brdhmawa, the king then heaved 
frequent and warm sighs, and said nothing in reply. 
While that king of unbounded power was seated, 
engaged in meditation, a delusion suddenly came 
upon him, as the planet * upon the sun. Then when 
the delusion had gone off, the king recovered him- 
self, and after a short while spoke these words to 
the Br4hma«a. 

6^anaka said : 

Though this country, which is the kingdom of my 
father and grandfather, is subject (to me), I cannot 

* On getling rid of the notion that this, that, and the other 
thing is one's own, — Ar^na Mirra. Nilakaw/^ agrees, and adds 
also on the subject of cutting off avarice. 

* That IS to say, Rahu. 
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find my domain searching through the (whole) 
earth. When I did not find it on the earth, I looked 
for MithilA ; when I did not find it in Mithili, I looked 
for my own offspring. When I did not find it among 
them, then came the delusion on me. Then on the 
expiration of the delusion, intelligence again came 
to me. Now I think th^t there is no domain (of 
mine), or that everything is my domain. Even this 
self is not mine, or the whole earth is mine. And 
as mine, so (is it) that of others too, I believe, O 
best of the twice-born ! Live (here, therefore) while 
you desire, and enjoy while you live ^ 

The Brihma^a said : 

Tell me, what belief you have resorted to, by which, 
though this country, which is the kingdom of your 
father and grandfather, is subject to you, you have 
got rid of (the notion that this or that is) mine. 
What conviction have you adopted, by which verily 
you consider your whole domain as not (your) 
domain, or all as your domain ? 

Canaka said : 

I understand (all) conditions here, in all affairs, to 
be terminable ^ hence I could not find anything that 
should be (called) mine *. (Considering) whose this 

* Meaning, apparently, that over which he and no one else has 
power. He contracts his vision gradually, and finds nothing at all 
which he can call his own to the exclusion of othei s. He explains, fui- 
ther on, how he arrives at the alternative conviction stated towards 
the close of this speech. In the Bn hadaranyaka (p. 91 6) he is said 
to have offered his kingdom to YS^^avalkya and himself as his slave, 
after learning the Brahma-vidya. See too Muii , Sanskrit T exts, vol. iv, 
p. 426 seq. ® See ^anti Parvan (Moksha) I, 13. 

’ Conditions of indigence or affluence, Ntlakaw/Aa. Ar^una 
Mirra’s reading is different. 

‘ Theie is a familiar verse, ascribed to G^anaka, which says, ‘ If 
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was, (I thought of) the Vedic text about anybody*s 
property, (hence) I could not find by my intelligence 
anything that should be (called) mine^. Resorting' 
to this conviction, I have got rid of (the notion that 
this or that is) mine. Now hear the conviction, 
holding which, my domain (appears to me to be) 
everywhere I do not desire for myself even smells 
existing in the nose ^ Therefore the earth * being 
conquered is always subject to me. I do not desire 
for myself tastes even dwelling in the mouth. 
Therefore water being conquered is always subject 
to me. 1 do not desire for myself the colour (or) light 
appertaining to the eye. Therefore light being con- 
quered is always subject to me. I do not desire for 
myself the (feelings of touch) which exist in the 
skin. Therefore air being conquered is always 

MithM is on fiie, nothing of mine is burnt (in it).’ The verse 
occurs in the Mahabharata, 5 'anti Parvan (Moksha Dharma), chap. 
178, St. 2, and also chap. 276, st. 4. See too Muir, Sanskrit Texts, 
vol. i, p. 429. 

* This is not clear. I have followed Nilaka/z/ia’s text. Ar^na 
Mirra’s is in the earlier part more intelligible, ‘Whose is this to-day, 
whose to-morrow ? ’ But I cannot find that there is any Vedic 
text to this effect. Nilaka«// 5 a cites on his text tropanishad, p. 5. 
The meaning here seems to be, ‘ When I considered as to whom 
the things I saw in my thoughts belonged to, I remembered the 
Vedic text that one should not wish to obtain another’s property, 
and so, thinking about the matter with that caution, I could not 
make out that there was anything which I could call my own.’ 

® This is the alternative conclusion he has come to. 

* The sense of smell enjbys the smell, my self has nothing to 
do with it. Cf. GltS, p. 55, also Maitri, pp. 112, 113. 

‘ Whenever there is any smell, it is supposed that particles of 
earth are there; so the meaning here is ‘all things having the 
quality of smell are subject to me,’ and so throughout. The 
objects of sense are all used for the purposes of the prescribed 
actions, the benefits of which accrue to gods, &c. Cf. Giti, pp. 53, 
54, and see also pp. 84, 85. 
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subject to me. I do not desire for myself sounds 
even though existing in the ear. Therefore sounds 
being conquered are always subject to me. I do 
not desire for myself the mind always within me. 
Therefore the mind being conquered is always sub- 
ject to me. All these actions of mine are, verily, 
for this purpose, (namely) for the gods, the Pitm, the 
Bhdtas, together with guests. Then the Br4hma«a, 
smiling, again said to (ranaka : ‘ Know me to be 
Dharma, come here to-day to learn (something) 
about you’. You are the one person to turn this 
wheel, the nave of which is the Brahman the spoke 
the understanding, and which does not turn back ®, 
and which is checked by the quality of goodness as 
its circumference 


Chapter XVIII. 

The Br4hma;/a said : 

O modest one ! I do not move about in this world 
in the way which, according to your own under- 
standing, you have guessed. I ® am a Br4hma»a, I am 


^ I-e. to put him to the test. Such examinations are often 
referred to in our later literature. 

® L e. Veda, says Ar^una Mijrra. 

® I. e, says Ar^na Mijra, which leads to the seat from which 
there is no return. Cf. GitS, p. 112. 

* The wheel is the yoga, says Ar^na Mijra. The expression 
is noteworthy, as being that used of Buddha's teaching. See on 
that Davids’ Buddhism, p. 45. 

* The man who has achieved final emancipation has got that, in 
vhich the benefits to be derived from the course of life of a BrSh- 
ma;ia, &c,, are included (see p. 19 1 supra). Hence, says he, the 
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emancipated, I am a forester, and I likewise perform 
the duties of a householder, observing vows. I am 
not such, O beautiful one ! as you see me with the 
eye. I pervade every single thing that is in this 
world. Whatever creatures there are in the world, 
movable or not moving, know me to be the de- 
stroyer of them as fire is of wood’. Sovereignty 
over the whole world, and even over heaven ; that, 
or else this knowledge ; (of these two) knowledge 
is my only wealth This ® is the path of the 
Br^hma^as, by which those who understand that* 
proceed, to households, or residence in forests, or, 
dwelling with preceptors, or among mendicants®. 
With numerous unconfnsed symbols only one know- 
ledge is approached. And those who, adhering to 
various symbols and A^ramas, have their under- 
standing full of tranquillity *, go to the single entity 
as rivers to the ocean. This path is traversed 
by the understanding, not by the body’. Actions 
have a beginning and an end, and the body is tied 
down by action. Hence, O beautiful one ! you 


doubt, on which your que$tion is based as to what world you will 
go to by being joined to me, is wrong. See p. 256 supra. 

* He is speaking here on the footing of the essential identity 
of everything. Cf. Gtta, p. 62. 

- The expression here is clumsy ; the meaning is that he prefers 
knowledge to sovereignty, if the alternative is offered him. 

* Viz, knowledge. * I. e. the Brahman. 

® These are the four orders or Ajramas, 

” The knowledge to be acquired, by whatever symbols the 
attempt to acquire it is made, is but this, that all is one ; and that 
is acquired certainly when tranquillity has been achieved. 

^ 1. e. by realising the identity of everything, not by the actions 
performed with the body, which, as he goes on to show, are 
perishable, and cannot lead to any lasting result. 
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destruction of the Kshetr2^»a\ turned to that which 
is beyond (all) Kshetra/«as by means of a knowledge 
of the Kshetra 

Ar^na said : 

Where, indeed, O Krishna.] is that BrAhma»a’s 
wife, and where is that chief of BrAhma«as, by both 
of whom this perfection wus attained ? Tell me 
about them both, O undegraded one ! 

The Deity said : 

Know my mind to be the BrAhma«a, and know 
my understanding to be the BrAhmawa’s wife. And 
he, O Dhana%aya ! who has been spoken of as the 
Kshetra^«a, is I myself®. 


Chapter XX. 

Ar^na said : 

Be pleased to explain to me the Brahman which 
is the highest object of knowledge ; for by your 
favour my mind is much interested in (these) subtle * 
(subjects). 

Vcisudeva said : 

On this, too, they relate an ancient story (in the 
shape of) a dialogue, connected with final emanci- 
pation, between a preceptor and a pupil. A talented 

* I. e. after the identification of the individual self with the uni- 
versal self, when the individual ceases to be perceived as such. Cf. 
iS'dnti Parvan (Moksha), chap. 187, st. 23. 

* That beyond Kshetra^«as=the absolute supreme self. Cf. 
Gita, p. 106. 

® The substance of this speech, says Ai^una Mijra, is that the mind 
and understanding devoted to the supreme lead to final emancipation. 

^ See p. 296 supra. The last chapter closes what in some of the 
MSS. is called the Brahma Gita, or BrShmawa Gita contained in 
the Anugita Parvan. See further as to this our Introduction, 
where the point is further dw^elt on. 
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pupil, O terror of your foes ! asked a BrAhma«a pre- 
ceptor of rigid vows, (when he was) seated, something 
about the highest good. ‘ I ’ (he said), ‘ whose goal 
is the highest good, am come to you (who are) 
venerable ; I pray of you with (bowed) head, O 
Br^hma^ta! that you should explain to me what I 
ask.’ The preceptor, O son of Pmhd ! said to the 
pupil who spoke thus ; ‘ I will explain to you every- 
thing, O twice-born one ! on which you verily have 
any doubt.’ Thus addressed by the preceptor, O 
best of the Kauravas ! he who was devoted to the 
preceptor, put (his) questions with joined hands. 
Listen to that, O you of great intelligence ! 

The pupil said : 

Whence am I \ and whence are you ? Explain 
that which is the highest truth. From what were 
the movable and immovable entities born ? By 
what do entities live, and what is the limit of their 
life ? What is truth, what penance, O Brelhmawa ? 
What are called the qualities by the good ? And what 
paths are happy ? What is pleasure, and what sin ? 
These questions of mine, O venerable Br^hmawa 
sage ! O you of excellent vows ! do you be pleased 
to explain “ correctly, truly, and accurately. There 
is none else here who can explain these questions. 
Speak, O best of those who understand piety ! I feel 
the highest curiosity (in this matter). You are cele-*" 
brated in the worlds as skilled in topics connected 
with the piety (required for) final emancipation. And 
there exists none else but you who can destroy all 

' Compare the questions at the beginning of the iSVet^vatara- 
upanishad. 

* A similar expression to that in the Sanatsu^tiya, p. 149, 
and elsewhere. 
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talented onej the true conclusion’ about the past^ 
* the present, the future, and so forth, and piety, de- 
sire, and wealth which is understood by the mul- 
titudes of Siddhas, which belongs to olden times, and 
is eternal, which ought to be apprehended, and under- 
standing which talented men have here attained 
perfection. Formerly-*, thf sages, B^fhaspati, Bha- 
radvel^, Gautama, and likewise BhArgava, VasishMa, 
and also Kd^yapa, and Vwvamitra, and Atri also, 
desiring knowledge, met each other, after having 
travelled over all paths and becoming wearied of 
their own actions. And those twice-born (sages), 
giving the lead to the old sage Ahgirasa, saw Brah- 
man, from whom (all) sin has departed, in Brah- 
man’s mansion. Having saluted that high-souled 
one who was sitting at ease, the great sages, full 
of humility, asked him this momentous (question) 
concerning the highest good : ‘ How should one per- 
form good action ? how is one released from sin ? 
what paths are happy for us ? what is truth and 
what vice ? By what action are the two paths southern 
and northern obtained®? (and what is) destruction® and 
emancipation, the birth and death of entities ? ’ What 
the grandsire said conformably to the scriptures’*, 

’ 1 . e. the meuns of arriving at it, Ar^na Mirra. 

* The triad, the acquisition of which worldly men aspire to. 

® He explains how the doctrine belongs to olden times. 

* I. e. paths of action, Nilaka«/Aa. See Sanatsu^tiya, p. 165. 

• Namely, the Pitr/y^lna and Devayana (Ar^una Mirra), as to 
which see ATMndogya, p. 341, Kaushitaki, p. 13, and BnTiadSra- 
nyaka, p. 1034. 

• NllakawMa seems to interpret this to mean the temporary and 
final dissolutions of the worlds, on which see, inter alia, Vedanta 
ParibhdshS, p. 48. 

’ So Ntlidcan/^. May it not be * according to the received 
tradition?* 
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w|jen thus spoken to by the sages, I will state to you. 
Listen (to that) O pupil ! 

Brahman said : 

From the truth were the entities movable and 
immovable produced. They live by penance 
U nderstand that, O you of excellent vows. By their 
own action they remain transcending their own 
source For the truth joined with the qualities is 
invariably of five varieties. The Brahman ' is the 
truth ; penance is the truth ; Pra^^pati also is truth ; 
the entities are born from the truth ; the universe 
consisting of (all) creatures is the truth. Therefore 
Brahmawas whose final goal is always concentration 
of mind, from whom anger and vexation have de- 
parted, and who are invariably devoting themselves 
to piety, are full of the truth. I will speak about 
those (Brihmawas) who are restrained by one 
another who are possessed of knowledge, who are 
the establishers of the bridge of piety, and who are 
the constant creators of the people I will speak 
of the four (branches of) knowledge, and likewise 
of the castes, and of the four orders, distinctly. The 
wise always speak of piety as one, (but) having 

‘ I. e. by action, Nilaka>/// 4 a. Cf. Mu«f/aka, p. 280, and see 
p. 166 supra, note i. 

* I.e. they remain apart from the Biahman, being engaged in 
action. This answers some of the questions put by the pupil to 
the preceptor. As to ‘the truth,’ seep. 162, note 2 supra. 

* I. e. Lvara, or god ; penance =piety ; Pia^apati=the individual 
soul, Nilakaw/.^a. Brahman=.‘ thAt ’ (but how is ‘ that ' joined with 
qualities?’) ; Prasgapati= Brahman, Ar<funa Mijra. They agree about 
penance and entities (which they take to mean the gross elements) 
and creatures. Brahman and Pra;|gapati=ViiA^ and Hirawyagar- 
bha(?), p. 186 supra. Cf. .SAnti Parvan (Moksha), chap. 190, st. i. 

* I.e. who commit no breach of piety through fear of one 

another, Nilakaw/Aa. * Cf. GttA, p. 86. 
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four quarters. I will speak to you, O twice-born 
ones! of the happy path, which is productive of 
pleasure, and which has been invariably travelled 
over by talented men in old days for (obtaining) 
assimilation with the Brahman. Learn, O noble ones I 
from me, now speaking exhaustively, of that highest 
path which is difficult to understand, and of the 
highest seat. The first step is said to be the order 
of Brahma^irins ; the second is that of householders ; 
next after that is that of foresters ; and next after 
that too, the highest step must be understood to be 
that relating to the AdhyAtma ^ Light space, sun, 
air, Indra, Pra^Apati, one sees not these, while one 
does not attain to the Adhyitma®. I will subse- 
quently state the means to that, which you should 
understand. The order of foresters, (the order) of 
the sages who dwell in forests and live on fruits, 
roots and air, is prescribed for the three twice-born 
(castes). The order of householders is prescribed 
for all castes. The talented ones speak of piety 
as having faith for its characteristic. Thus have 
I described to you the paths leading to the gods *, 
which are occupied by good and talented men by 
means of their actions, and which are bridges of 
piety. He who, rigid in his vows, takes up any one 
of these modes of piety separately, always comes in 
time to perceive the production and dissolution of 

^ That is to say, that of the ascetic, who specially devotes him- 
self to the acquisition of knov^ledg-e about the relation of the 
supreme and individual self (Adhyatma). 

* The deity presiding over the bright fortnight, says Ar^una Mi^ra. 
The words space and sun and air must be similarly interpreted. 

® Ntlaka«Ma says ‘ one sees these only while one has not had 
a perception of the self.’ He takes light &c. to mean the ‘ universe.’ 

* I. e. the means of reaching the Devayana path (mentioned at 
p. 314* note 5), Nilakaw/iia. Cf. also Mu^vt/aka, p. 312. 
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(all) entities Now ! shall state with accuracy and 
with reasons, all the elements which abide in parts 
in all objects. The great self the unperceived * like- 
wise, and likewise also egoism, the ten senses and 
the one * (sense), and the five great elements, and the 
specific characteristics of the five elements such is 
the eternal creation. The number of the elements is 
celebrated as being twenty-four plus one. And the 
talented man who understands the production and 
dissolution of (all) elements, he, of all beings, never 
comes by delusion. He who accurately understands 
the elements, the whole of the qualities ®, and also 
all the deities casting aside sin, aftd getting rid of 
(all) bonds, attains to all the spotless worlds. 


Chapter XXI. 

Brahman said : 

That unperceived (principle), all-pervading, ever- 
lasting, and immutable, which is in a state of equi- 
librium should be understood (to become) the city 
of nine portals, consisting of three qualities, and five 

* Namely, how they are ail manifestations of the Brahman, and 
are all dissolved in it. Cf. inter alia GJtd, pp. 74, 92. 

* See the KaMopanishad, p. 149. See also p. 33a infra. 

’ See p. 313, note 3 supra. 

* I.e. the mind. Cf. GM, p. 102. * Viz. smell, sound, &c. 

® Tranquillity, self-restraint, &c., Ar^una Mirra. Are they not 

rather the three qualities? As to ‘ twenty-four plus one’ above, 
see p. 368. 

’’ Does this mean the senses, as at GltS, p. 123? An accurate 
understanding of the things noted requires a knowledge of their 
relation to the supreme, which is the means of final emancipation. 
And see p. 337 infra. 

* See Gita, p. 107, and Sankbya-sfira, p. ii, and note a, p. 331 
infra. 
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constituent principles encircled by the eleven con- 
sisting of mind ® as the distinguishing power, and of 
the understanding as ruler, tjiis is (an aggregate 
made up of) eleven ^ The three currents® which 
are within this (city) support (it) ® again and again, 
and those three channels run on, being constituted 
by the three qualities. Darkness, passion, and 
goodness, these are called the three qualities, 
which are all coupled with one another, and like- 
wise serve one another, which depend on one 
another, and attend on one another, and are joined 
to one another And the five constituent principles 

^ The five gross elements of which the body is composed (cf. 
Mahabharata, *Santi Parvan, Moksha Dhanna, chap. 183, st. i seq.) 
are developments of the unperceived principle, the Piaknti. Cf. 
GM, p. 1 1 2, \^here the words ‘which remain (absorbed) in nature’ 
have been inadvertently omitted after ‘ with the mind as the sixth/ 
As to the nine portals cf. GJta, p. 65. 

^ The five active organs, the five perceptive senses, and the mind. 

® This Arjfuna Mura takes to mean ‘ egoism.' Nilakaw/Aa takes 
the usual meaning, and adds, objects are produced from mental 
operations ; ‘ distinguishing,' that is, manifesting as distinct entities. 

* The eleven are, according to Ar^^una Muia, the three qualities, 
the five gross elements, the group of organs and senses as one, 
egoism, and undei standing. 

^ Viz. the n&dis, Wa, Pingala, and Sushumwi, Ar^una Mura, 
who adds that they are respectively of the quality of darkness, 
passion, and goodness. 

® The three na^/is, says Ar^una Mura, support the life-winds. 
Nilaka;7/Aa takes the three cuiients to be the threefold inclination 
of the mind, viz. towards a pure piety, towards injuring other living 
creatures, and towards that mix^d piety which requires the destruc- 
tion of life for its performance. NilakaTzMa also has a different 
reading from Ar^una Mijra, which means ‘ are replenished ’ instead 
of ‘ support.' And the three channels are, according to NilakawMa, 
the Samskdras, or effects of previous actions of piety or impiety. 

Coupled = always existing in association with one another; 
serving= being necessary to the operations of one another; depend- 
ing = supporting one another like three staves, says Nilakaw/Aa; 
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(are made up of) the three qualities. Goodness 
is the match of darkness, and passion is the match 
of goodness ; and goodness is also the match of 
passion, and darkness the match of goodness. Where 
darkness is restrained, passion there prevails. 
Where passion is restrained, goodness there pre- 
vails^. Darkness should be understood to consist 
in obscurity. It has three qualities ^ and is called 
delusion. Its characteristic is also impiety, and 
it is constant in sinful actions. This is the nature 
of darkness ; it also appears combined (with others). 
Passion is said to consist in activity, and is the 
cause of successive ® (acts). Wlu;n it prevails, 
its characteristic, among all beings, appears to be 
production *. Light, lightness faith, such is stated 
to be the nature of goodness (prevailing) among 
all beings, as accepted by good men. The true 
nature of their characteristics, in aggregation and 
separation, will now be stated together with the 
reasons; learn those accurately. Delusion, ignorance, 

upholding, says Ar^una Mura, as the total absence of one would lead 
to the absence of the others also; attending= becoming subordinate 
to whichever of them is dominant for the time being; joined = so 
as to become one organic whole. Cf. as to all this, Yoga-sfltra II, 
18, and commentary, p. 10 1; Sankhya-k^rikS, Karika 12, with 
VS^aspali Mirra’s comments on it. 

^ Cf. Gita, p. 108, and the quotation in the Sdhkhyatattvakau- 
mudi, p. 64. 

® I.e. chaiacteiistics, viz. obscurity (which seems to stand for 
ignoiance), delusion (which is false knowledge), and impiety (doing 
that which is known to be sinful and wrong). 

® The original means, according to NIlaka«/ 4 a, wrong, unlawful 
conduct. As to all this cf. A'^lnti Parvan (Moksha), chap. 194, st. 29. 

‘ I.e. apparently perpetually doing something. Cf. GM,p. 108. 

* Cf. as to this, and generally also, Slhkhya-k&iik 4 13, and com- 
mentaiy of V&>Iaspati Mirra (p. 64). The blazing upwards of fire 
is said to illustrate the lightness of the quality of goodness which 
belongs to fire. 
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want of liberality, indecision about actions \ sleep, 
haughtiness ^ fear, avarice, grief, finding fault with 
good acts, want of memory immaturity (of intel- 
lect), nihilism *, violation of (the rules of) conduct, 
want of discrimination ® blindness, behaviour of the 
lowest® quality, pride of performance without (actual) 
performance, pride of kriowledge without (actual) 
knowledge, unfriendliness, evil disposition, want of 
faith, deluded convictions, want of straightforward- 
ness, want of knowledge®, sinful action, want of 
knowledge (of the subtle principle), stolidity ’, lassi- 
tude, want of self-restraint, going into inferior ways ; 
all these qualities, O BrAhma^^as ! are celebrated as 
being dark. And whatever other states of mind, 
connected with delusion, are found in various places 
in this world, all these are dark qualities. Constant 
talk in disparagement of gods, Brcihmawas and 
Vedas, want of liberality, vanity, delusion ®, anger, 
want of forgiveness likewise, and also animosity 

^ According to Gita, p. 108, doing nothing — stolid laziness — is 
a mark of darkness. Cf. generally on this passage Gita, pp. 107, 
1 1 8, 124 seq. ; Maitri, p. 49. 

* The same word as at Gita, pp. 116, 125 (headstrong in the 

latter passage should have been haughty). Cf. as to the word, 
ATAandogya, p. 383. * Cf. GitS, p. 51. 

* The opposite of the belief mentioned at Gita, p. 126. 

® The same word as at Gita, p. 109. But the commentators 
render it here by hiwsra, i. e. destructive. 

I am not sure about the original word here, and the word next 
but one after this. The latter Ar^una Mi.rra renders by sfikshma- 
tattv&vedanam, which I have transited above in the text. The 
former seems to mean general unintelligence. 

’ Heaviness and dulness, induced by indolence, &c,, Nilaka«/> 5 a. 
Lassitude is drooping from despondency. Going into inferior ways, 
Ar^na Mijra says, means falling into the inferior castes ; NilakawMa 
says it means love for base actions. 

® Not being cognisant of one’s own shortcomings, Ar^una Mi^ra. 
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towards people, this is considered to be dark con- 
duct. Whatever vain ^ actipns (there are), and what- 
ever vain gifts, and vain eating, that is considered 
to be dark conduct. Reviling, and want of forgive- 
ness, animosity, vanity, want of faith also, this is 
considered to be dark conduct. And whatever such 
people there are in this world, doers of sinful acts, 
who break through (all) regulations, they are all 
held to be dark. I will state the wombs appointed 
for these (men) of sinful actions. They go to the 
hell, (namely) the brute (species), to be born in the 
lower hell ® ; (or become) the immovable entities ®, 
animals, beasts of burden, demons^ and serpents, 
and worms, insects, birds, and also creatures born 
from eggs, and all quadrupeds, and idiots, deaf 
and dumb men, and whatever others are attacked 
by diseases generated by sin*. These dark, evil- 
conducted men, who are sunk in darkness, who 
bear the marks of their own actions, the current 
of whose (thoughts) is downwards®, sink into dark- 
ness. I will now proceed to state their improve- 
ment and ascent ; how, becoming men of meritorious 
actions, they attain to the worlds of those who per- 
form good acts ®. Resorting to a contrary ’ (course 
of life), and growing old in (good) actions they exert 

’ Cf. GM. p. 83. » Cf. GUd,p. 1 16. 

’ Such as tiees and so foith, which are also forms of life. 

‘ This is alluded to in some Smr/tis too. And cf. I^Mndogya,, 
p. 358, and the quotation iq the commentary on Sihkhya-sfitra 
V, 122. 

“ Such, says Nilaka»/<%a, as to fit them for the nether world. See 
Tattvakaumudt, p. 113. As to marks, cf. p. 239 supra. 

• Cf. GM, p. 130. 

’’ I. e. contrary to that already described as dark. 

* Ntlaka»/jia renders this to mean ‘ destroyed for Agnihotra and 
such ceremonies,’ like the goat referred to above at p. 290. 
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themselves, and through the ceremonies (performed 
for them) by benevolent Br4hma«as devoted to their 
own duties, they go upwards to the same world (as 
the BrAhmawas) — the heaven of the gods. Such is 
the Vedic text. Resorting to a contrary^ (course 
of life), and growing old in their own duties, they 
become men in this world 'whose nature is to return 
Coming to a sinful womb, as ATaw^/alas or deaf, or 
lisping men, they attain to higher and higher castes in 
order ; going beyond the ^Siidra womb, and (beyond) 
whatever other dark qualities there are which abide in 
the quality of darkness * in the current (of this world). 
Attachment to objects of desire is laid down to be 
the great delusion. There, sages and saints and 
gods become deluded, wishing for pleasure. Dark- 
ness delusion, the great delusion, the great obscu- 
rity called anger, and death the blinding obscurity ; 
anger is called the great obscurity. I have now 
duly described to you, O Brcihma/^as! this quality 
of darkness, in full and accurately with reference to 

‘ See note 7 on last page. The sequence of ideas seems not to 
be properly brought out here. In the course of transmigiation after 
their course of conduct is altered they become men, and then pro- 
ceed to heaven. This seems the real sense here. 

* To return to life and death, and so on, until they fit themselves 
for final emandipation. Cf. Apastamba II, 5, ii, lo-ii. 

® Cf. ^'A&ndogyu, p. 359. 

‘ This is not very clear, and the commentators give but little 
help. The meaning probably is, that they gradually, in course of 
improvement, cross beyond the 4>fidra caste, and all those qualities 
or tempers of mind, and so forth, which have been stated to apper- 
tain to the quality of darkness. 

Cf.Sihkhya-kfirikd,pp. 47, 48,andVa/Iaspati’s comment. There 
these are identified with the ‘ aflSictions ’ of the Yoga-raslra — igno- 
rance, self-consciousness, affection, aversion, persistent attachment, 
and they are five divisions of false knowledge, or the quality of dark- 
ness, as it is here called. See, too, .SvetSrvatara (comm.), p, 284. 
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its nature, and also its qualities, and also its source. 
Who, indeed, understands this properly; who, in- 
deed, perceives this properly ? The definition of 
the essence of darkness is, that one sees the real 
in what is unreal. The qualities of darkness have 
been described to you in many ways. And dark- 
ness in its higher and lower ^ (forms) has been accu- 
rately stated. The man who always understands 
these qualities gets rid of all dark qualities. 


Chapter XXII. 

Brahman said : *. 

O best (of men) ! I will explain to you accurately 
the quality of passion. Learn, O noble ones! the 
action of the quality of passion. Injuring (others), 
beauty^, toil, pleasure and pain, cold and heat, 
power war, peace, argument, repining •^, endurance, 
strength, valour, frenzy, wrath, exercise and quarrel 
too, vindictiveness, desire, backbiting, battle, the 
thought (that this or that is) mine, preservation *, 
slaughter, bonds, affliction, buying and selling, 
touching® other people’s weak points, by cutting, 
breaking, piercing; fierceness and cruelty, vilifying, 
pointing out others’ weaknesses, thinking of (this) 

world, harbouring evil thoughts, animosity, abuse, 
^ 

’ Generally and specificalh, says Ar^una Mijra, 

® Ai^una Mijra says these mean piide of beauty and pride of 
power respectively. Cf. as^o this list generally, Maitrl, pp. 50, 51. 

^ Cf. Sanatsu^tiya, p. 168. 

^ I presume this means solicitude foi preserving what one has 
got. Cf. Gtta, p. 48. 

® Literally, piercing. ‘ Cutting, breaking, piercing,' further on, 
seems to indicate the greater or less offensiveness of the operation 
of 'touching others' weak •points/ 
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tion, purity, dexterity, valour. He who possesses the 
piety of concentration of mind, (holding) knowledge 
to be vain (good) conduct vain, service vain, and 
labour vain, he attains the highest in the next 
world. Devoid of (the notion that this or that is) 
mine, devoid of egoism, devoid of expectations, 
equable everywhere, not full of desires, (to be) such 
is the eternal duty of the good. Confidence, modesty -^, 
forgiveness, liberality, purity, freedom from laziness, 
absence of cruelty, freedom from delusion, com- 
passion to (all) creatures, absence of backbiting, joy, 
contentment, joviality, humility, good behaviour, 
purity in all action for (acquiring) tranquillity 
righteous feelings, emancipation*, indifference ’’’, life as 
a Brahma/’irin, abandonment on all hands, freedom 
from (the notion that this or that is) mine, freedom 
from expectations ®, unbroken piety (holding that) 
gifts (are) vain, sacrifices vain, learning vain, vows 
vain, receipt of gifts vain, piety vain, penance vain. 
Those talented Brcihma«as in this world, whose 
conduct is of this description, who adhere to the 
quality of goodness, abiding in the seat of the Brah- 
man ®, perceive (everything) aright. Getting rid of all 

* Such is Nilakaw/ia’s reading, and he takes knowledge to mean 
mere knowledge -derived from books, &c. Ar^una Mirra has a dif- 
ferent reading for vain, which he interprets to mean ‘wish for fruit.’ 

^ * See SanatsUjgatJya, p. 162. 

* I. e. pure and straightforward conduct in the performance of 
whatever is done for attaining iinal^cmancipation. 

* Of other people from sorrow, Ar^na Mirra. 

® The state of being unconcerned, udSstna, Nilakaw/ia. 

* Cf. GM, p. 60, inter alia. 

'' Ar^na Mirra understands the original here to mean ‘not 
being under the control of another.’ 

* I. e. the source of the Vedas, according to Ntlaka«/Aa. The 
supreme is called Brahmayoni, the original word here, at 5 veUi- 
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sins, and free from grief, those talented men reach 
heaven, and create (various) bodies \ The power of 
governing, self-restraint, minuteness these those high- 
souled ones make (for themselves) by (the operations 
of their own) minds like the gods dwelling in heaven. 
They are said to have their currents upwards®, and 
to be gods, and of the quality of goodness * ; and 
having gone to heaven they verily change in various 
ways, by means of nature They obtain and divide® 
whatever they desire. Thus, O chiefs of the twice- 
born ! have I described to you the conduct of the 
quality of goodness. U nderstanding this according to 
rule, one obtains whatever one desires. The qualities 

ivatara, p. 354, where Biahman ib rendered to mean Prakn’ti by 
.Sankara. See Sanatsu^g'atJya.p. 186, note 6, and Taittiriya-Srawyaka, 
p. 894. As to the probable sense here, see p. 339, note 2 infra. 

^ I.e. for themselves. Cf. p. 345 infra; Yoga-sfllras, p. 227; 
and Bnhadarawyaka, p. 849. 

® These include, according to Nilakaw/Z/a, the other qualities of 
the same class unnamed here, for which see Yoga-sutra III, 44 
(p. 207). The power of governing, i. e. producing, destroying, or 
combining w'orldly objects as one pleases ; self-restiaint, i. e. in 
the presence of tempting objects ; minuteness = power of becoming 
as minute as one pleases. The other qualities are lightness, large- 
ness, and heaviness; power of attracting everything so as to be 
near oneself (e. g. touching the moon w'ith the finger), power of 
obtaining one’s wish. 

’ Cf. p. 321 supra and note 5. Ar^funa Mirra, ‘and Ntlakaw/zia 
also, here render it by ‘ those who go upwards.’ As to which, see 
Gitd, p. 109. 

* Cf. for this sense, which is given by Ar^g'una Mirra, Sdnkhya- 
sira, p. 19. 

® Nilaka«/ 4 a says this means that they change their nninds for 
purposes of enjoyment by means of the impression of previous 
enjoyments. The changes, however, seem to be those above referred 
tp — minuteness, &c., and the acquisition of other bodies. As to na- 
ture, cf.GitS.pp. 58 and 1 1 2, with the correction made atp. 318 supra. 

* This is not quite clear. Does it mean distribute among them- 
selves or others ? 
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passion ^ The light in the sun is goodness ; the heat 
is the quality of passion ; and its eclipse on the 
Parvan ^ days must be understood to be of the quality 
of darkness. So in all shining bodies, there exist 
three qualities. And they act by turns in the several 
places in several ways. Among immovable entities, 
darkness is in the form of their belonging to the 
lower species ; the qualities of passion are variable ; 
and the oleaginous property is of the quality of 
goodness ^ The day should be understood to be 
threefold, the night is stated to be threefold, and 
likewise months, half-months, years, seasons, and 
the conjunctions Threefold are the gifts given 
threefold the sacrifices performed, threefold are the 

^ This illustrates the existence of the qualities as one body. 
Even the enlightening sun, which embodies the quality of goodness, 
pioduces effects which belong to the other qualities. I’he fear and 
sorrow which evil-doers, that is thieves, feel, is an effect of the rising 
of the sun, w’hich appertains to the quality of daikncss, and the heat 
as being the cau^e of vexation and consequent delusion to travellers, 
appei tains to the quality of passion. 

* I. e. the days of ihe moon's conjunction or opposition. 

^ I understand this lo mean that in the ‘ immovable entities ' the 
three qualities co-exist; the biith in the lower species is an effect 
of darkness; the variable qualities, viz. the heat, &c., as Ar^una 
Rlura says, are the properties of passion ; and the oleaginous 
properties among them appertain to goodness, as, says Ar^una 
Mijra, they are sources of pleasure (cf. Gita, p. ii8). Nilaka;z//^a 
^says, ‘Immovable entities being very unintelligent, darkness is 
veiy much developed among them,’ but this last, as an interpreta- 
tion of tiryagbhivagata, appears to me to be alike unwarranted 
and inappropriate heie. v 

* Does this mean the period about the close of one and beginning 
of another yuga or age ? That is the only sense ejusdem generis 
with the words preceding it that I can think of; yet the jump from 
years to yuga- sandhis is a long cme. 

® Cf. GitS, p. 120. With reference to some, at least, of the things 
enumerated here, the division would be rather fanciful. 
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worlds, threefold the gods, threefold the (depart- 
ments of) knowledge, and threefold the path The 
past, the present, and the future ; piety, wealth, and 
lust; the Prd«a, the Apana, and the Udana; these 
are the three qualities. And whatever there is in 
this world, all that is (made of) these three qualities 
The three qualities — goodness, passion, and darkness 
also — are always acting unperceived. The creation 
of the qualities is eternal. Darkness, unperceived, 
holy constant, unborn, womb, eternal, nature, 
change destruction, Pradhana, production and ab- 
sorption, not developed, not small, unshaking, im- 
movable, immutable, existent and alscuion-existent ® — 
all these, the unperceived, (consisting) of the three 
qualities, is said to be. These names should be learnt 
by men who ponder on matters relating to the self. 
He who understands correctly all the names of the 
unperceived, and the qualities, and its pure opera- 
tions, he, freed from the body, understanding the 
truth about (all) distinctions, and being free from all 
misery, is released from all qualities. 

* See these three mentioned at A'/^andogya, pp. 340-359. As 
to departments of knowledge, cf. GM, p. 84 ; Ar^una Muia reads, 

‘ threefold the Vedas.' 

* The universe is all developed from the Piakrfti, which is merely 
the three 'qualities in equilibrium.’ Cf. Sankhya-sfltra I, 61. 

’ Because it gives final emancipation to one who discriminates 
it from Purusha, Ar^una Mirra. Cf. SShkhya-sfitia II, i seq., and 
Sahkhya-kirika, p. 56 seq., attd commentary. For another list of 
names of Prakrfti, see Svetarvatara (comm), p. 283. 

* Nature is not a development from anything, and hence is called 
aviknti in Sankhya-kSrikfi 3 ; but ‘ change ’ here probably means 
the whole aggregate of Vikrrtis, ‘ changes ’ or developments, which 
make up Prakn'ti ; or by a different derivation it may, perhaps, also 
mean that from which all development or change takes place. 

® See Sflhkhya-sfitra V, 52-56 ; and also 1 , 26, and commentary 
here. The VedSntins speak* of MdyS — which answers to what the 
[ 8 ] 
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Chapter XXV. 

Brahman said : 

From the unperceived was first produced the 
great self^, of great intelligence, the source of 
all qualities ^ ; it is said to be the first creation. 
That great self is signified by these synonymous 
terms — the great self, intelligence, Vishwu 6^ish«u, 
6ambhu, the valiant, the understanding, means of 
knowledge, means of perception, and likewise cogni- 
tion, courage, memory. Knowing that (great self), a 
learned BrAhma^a comes not by delusion. It has 
hands and feet on all sides *, it has eyes, heads, and 
faces on all sides; it stands pervading everything 
in the world The being of great power is stationed 
in the heart of all. Minuteness lightness, (the power 
of) obtaining (everything) (are his) ; he is the 
governor, the light, inexhaustible. Now people who 
comprehend the understanding, and who are always 
possessed of a good heart, who practise meditation, 
who are constant at concentration of mind, who are 
true to their promises, and whose senses are subdued, 
who are possessed of knowledge, who are not ava- 
ricious, who have subdued wrath, whose minds are 
clear, who are talented, who are devoid of (the thought 
that this or that is) mine, who are devoid of egoism, 

Sankhyas call Prakrit! (see ^vetajvatara, p. 340, and Sahkhya-sfllra 
I, 69, and commentary theie) — as ‘ sattvSsattvibhySmanirva^ya.’ 

* I. e. the understanding, on which see S^lhkhya-sfitra 1 , 6 1-64. It 
is called being (Purusha) further on; as it dwells in the body (Puri). 

* I.e. of the effects of all qualities (namely, the universe; cf. 
GftS, p. 48), Nllaka«/-%a. 

“ I. e. all-pervading, Ar^na Mirra. On the whole passage, see 
SShkhya-sSra, pp. 15, 16, and note 3 on page 333 infra. 

* As, says Ar^una Mirra, it is the source of all activity. 

® The words are identical with those at Gitfi, p. 103. 

' See p. 327 supra. 
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these being emancipated, attain greatness And the 
talented man who understands that high and holy 
goal, the great self he among all people comes not 
by delusion. The self-existent Vish«u is the Lord in 
the primary creations \ And he who thus knows the 
lord lying in the cave*, the transcendent, ancient 
being, of universal form, and golden®, the highest goal 
of those possessed of understanding, that talented 
man, abides transcending the understanding ®. 


Chapter XXVI, 

Brahman said ; 

•k. 

That Mahat which was first produced, is (after- 
wards) called egoism ; when it is born as (the feeling 
itself) I, that is said to be the second creation. 
That egoism is stated to be the source of all entities 

^ I. e., says Ar^una Mi^ra, the world of the undei standing. Does 
this mean the world of Hirawyagarbha ? The undei standing is said 
to be the ^subtle body* of Hira;zyagarbha (Vedanta ParibhashS, 
p. 46). Probably the reference spiiitually interpreted is to the state 
in which egoism and all its products are non-existent. 

“ Literally, ‘ the high and holy passage to the great self.* 

® The Mahat first manifests itself as Vishwu before it manifests 
itself as Brahman or Siva, (Sankhya-sara, p. i6), hence he is said 
to be the Lord in the primary creation. It may be added, that in 
the Sankhya-sara where this passage is quoted the original word 
rendered ' cognition ’ above (khyati) does not occur, but in lieu of 
it occurs Brahman. The sentence ‘ And the talented man * &c. is 
also wanting there. 

^ I. e. the understanding. See ^Sankaia on 6Vetajvatara, p. 329 ; 
Ka/Aa, p. 100. 

® Source of enlightenment, Ar^una Mi^ra. Cf. Mu«^/aka, pp. 303- 
308 (gloss). 

® I. e. attaching himself to the Purusha, as the never-changing 
reality, and rising above Prakr/ti and its manifestations. 

’ I. e. when the Mahat develops into the feeling of self-conscious- 
ness — I — then it assumes the name of egoism. 

* See on this S^hkhya-sSra, Hall’s Introd., p. 31 note, 

Y 2 
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that from which the changes take place ’ ; it is full 
of light, the supporter of consciousness ; it is that 
from which the people are produced, the Pra^pati. 
It is a deity, the producer of the deities, and of the 
mind ; it is the creator of the three worlds. That 
which feels - thus — ‘ I am all this ’ — is called (by) that 
(name). That eternal world is for those sages who 
are contented with knowledge relating to the self, 
who have pondered on the self, and who are perfected 
by sacred study and sacrifice. ® consciousness of 
self one enjoys the qualities ; and thus that source of 
all entities, the producer of the entities, creates (them); 
and as that from which the changes take place, it 
causes all this to move ; and by its own light, it 
likewise charms the world. 

* So Ar,funa Mixra. NJlakaw/Z/a says it means ‘boin from the 
change, or development, viz. Mahat.’ The S 3 ,hkhya-s.ira, p. 17, 
however, shows it means ‘ appertaining to the quality of goodness.’ 
See also Sdhkhya-k£rik& 25, and commentary there, which is of great 
help here. The sense is this; Egoism is of three descriptions ; it 
appertains to the quality of goodness, and as such is the cieator 
of the deities and mind, the deities being those presiding over the 
ten senses (cf. Sahkhya-sdra, p. 17); it is full of light, or apper- 
tains to the quality of passion (cf. ibid.), and as such imparts to 
the other two qualities their virtue of activity (cf. S^fikbya-kariki 
commentary, p .91, TSrSnath’s ed.) ; it is also of the quality of 
darkness, and as such the producer of the triple world (see ibid ). 
See Sahkhya-shtra II, 17, 18, and comment, where a view some- 
what different in one or two details is stated. 

® Sihkhya-sira, p. i6; Sahkhya-ldrika 24, p. 89 (TarSnSth's ed.). 

* Ar^g'una Mirra says that the .words AhafikSra &c. are here ex- 
plained; qualities here means objects, as at Gtta, p. 55. The 
meaning of the first clause is, that the feeling that the objects are 
for oneself, and therefore enjoying them, gives the name of Ahankfira 
to the principle in question; its creation of all the elements gives it the 
name of fihfitfidi. It is called Vaikfirika, as the cause of the various 
activities and developments going on. The last clause seems to be 
an explanation of the epithet Tai^asa, also applied to egoism. 
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Chapter XXVII. 

Brahman said : 

From egoism, verily, were the five great elements 
born — earth, air, space, water, and light as the fifth. 
In these five great elements, in the operations of 
(perceiving) sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell, 
creatures are deluded When, at the termination 
of the destruction of the great elements, the final 
dissolution approaches, O talented one ! a great 
danger for all living beings arises Every entity 
is dissolved into that from whichjt is produced. 
They are born one from the other, and are dis- 
solved in the reverse orders Then when every 
entity, movable or immovable, has been dissolved, 
the talented men who possess a (good) memory* 
are not dissolved at all. Sound, touch, and like- 
wise colour, taste, and smell as the fifth ; the 
operations (connected with these) have causes 
and are inconstant, and their name is delusion. 
Caused by the production of avarice ®, not different 
from one another and insignificant connected with 
flesh and blood, and depending upon one another, 

^ The contact of the objects of sense with the senses is the 
souice of delusion. 

^ Cf. Gita, p. 107, and note i there. 

' Cl. Sahkhya-sulrd I, 121, and p. 387 infra. 

** I. c, knowledge of the truth, Ar^una Mura. 

Hence, as they have a beginning, they also must have an end, 
and hence they are inconstant. 

® This and following epithets expand the idea of inconstancy. 

Being all in substance connected with the Prakr/ti, the material 
woild, so to say. 

® Containing no reality, Nilaka»//id. 
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excluded from the self*, these are helpless and 
powerless. The PrA«a and the ApAna, the Ud4na, 
the Samdna, and the VyAna, these five winds 
also are joined to the inner self®, and together 
with speech, mind, and understanding make the 
eight constituents of the universe He whose skin, 
nose, ear, eye, tongue, and speech are restrained, 
and whose mind is pure, and understanding un- 
swerving *, and whose mind is never burnt by these 
eight fires he attains to that holy Brahman than 
which nothing greater exists. And the eleven 
organs, which are stated as having been produced 
from egoism — these, O twice-born ones ! I will 
describe specifically.. The ear, the skin, the two 
eyes, the tongue, the nose also as the fifth, the 
two feet, the organ of excretion, and the organ of 
generation, the two hands, and speech as the tenth ; 
such is the group of organs, the mind is the ele- 
venth. This group one should subdue first, then 
the Brahman shines (before him). Five (of these) 
are called the organs of perception, and five the 


^ Nilaka«/>^a apparently takes the original here to mean of gross 
nature, not subtle, such as anything connected with the self would 
be. They are 'helpless and powerless without suppoit from other 
principles, and mainly the self. 

* He here states what is more closely connected with the self, 
and, as Nilakaw/^a puts it, accompanies the self till final emancipa- 
tion. The inner self NilakawMa takes to mean the self associated 
with egoism or self-consciousness. * 

® NilakawMa cites certain texts to show that the perceptive senses 
work only through the mind, and that the objects of the senses are 
produced from the senses, and hence the universe, he says, is con- 
stituted of the eight enumerated above. 

* I. e. from the truth. 

" 1. e, vexed by the operations of any of these. 
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organs of action. The five beginning with the 
ear are truly said to be connected with knowledge. 
And all the rest are without distinction connected 
with action. The mind should be understood to be 
among both and the understanding is the twelfth. 
Thus have been stated the eleven organs in order. 
Understanding these ^ learned men think they have 
accomplished (everything). I will now proceed to 
state all the various organs. Space ^ is the first 
entity; as connected with the self it is called the 
ear ; likewise as connected with objects (it is) sound ; 
and the presiding deity there is the quarters. The 
second entity is air ; it is known »as the skin as 
connected with the self ; as connected with objects 
(it is) the object of touch ; and the presiding deity 
there is lightning. The third (entity) is said to be 
light ; as connected with the self it is called the eye ; 
next as connected with objects (it is) colour; and 
the presiding deity there is the sun. The fourth 
(entity) should be understood to be water ; as con- 
nected with the self it is called the tongue ; as con- 
nected with objects it is taste ; and the presiding 
deity there is Soma. The fifth entity is earth ; 
as connected with the self it is the nose ; as con- 
nected with objects likewise it is sme.ll ; and the 
presiding deity there is the wind. Thus are the 
five entities stated to be divided among the three *. , 
I will now proceed to state all the various organs. 

‘ Cf. Sifikhya-Mrikl 27; JBankhya-sara, p. 17. 

® Cf. KaMa, p. 148. 

® Cf. Lalita Vistara (translated by Dr. R. Mitra), p. 11. 

The above sentences show the entities in the three different 
aspects mentioned, which correspond to each other ; the ear 
is the sense, that which is connected with the self; sound is the 
object of that sense, as connected with the external world ; and the 
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As connected with the self, the feet are mentioned 
by BrAhma«as, who perceive the truth ; as connected 
with objects it is motion ; the presiding deity there 
is Vish«u. The Apina wind, the motion of which is 
downward, as connected with the self, is called the 
organ of excretion ; as connected with objects it is 
excretion ’ ; and the presiding deity there is Mitra. 
As connected with the self the generative organ is 
mentioned, the producer of all beings ; as connected 
with objects it is the semen ; and the presiding deity 
there is Pra^ipati. Men who understand the AdhyeL- 
tma speak of the two hands as connected with the 
self ; as connected with objects it is actions ; and 
the presiding deity there is Indra. Then first, as 
connected with the self, is speech which relates 
to all the gods ; as connected with objects it is 
what is spoken; and the presiding deity there is 
fire. As connected with the self they mention the 
mind, which follows after the five entitles ^ ; as Con- 
nected with objects it is the mental operation ; the 
presiding deity there is the moon. Likewise (there 
is) egoism, the cause of the whole course of worldly 
life, as connected with the self ; as connected with 
objects, self-consciousness ; the presiding deity there 
is Rudra. .As connected with the self, they men- 
tion the understanding impelling the six senses ® ; 

quarters, Dik, are the deities presiding o\er the senses; as to this 
cf. Safikhya-sara, p. 17, and Vedanta Paribhasha, p. 45, which show 
some discrepancies. The distinctiopjs of Adhyatma &c. are to 
be found in the Upanishads; cf. inter alia, A^andogya, p. 227, and 
cf. Gita, p. 77. 

^ As to the original word, cf. inter alia, A^veta^vatara, pp. 197-202. 

® This piobably means the five senses which can perceive only 
when associated with the mind. See p. 268 supra. 

* The understanding is called the charioteer at Ka/Aa, p. i ii. 
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as connected with objects that which is to be un- 
derstood : and the presiding deity there is Brah- 
man. There are three seats for all entities — a fourth 
is not possible — land, water, and space. And the 
(mode of) birth is fourfold. Those born from eggs, 
those born from germs, those born from perspira- 
tion, and those born from wombs — such is the four- 
fold (mode of) birth of the group of living beings ’. 
Now there are the inferior beings and likewise those 
moving in the air. Those should be understood to 
be born from eggs, as also all reptiles. Insects 
are said to be born from perspiration; and worms 
of the like description. This is said to be the 
second (mode of) birth, and inferior. Those beings, 
however, which are born after the lapse of some 
time, bursting through the earth, are said to be 
born from germs, O best of the twice- born ! 
Beings of two feet or more than two feet, and 
those which move crookedly, are the beings born 
from wombs. Understand about them also, O 
best of men ! The eternal seat (where) the 
Brahman ^ (is to be attained) should be under- 
stood to be twofold — penance ® and meritorious 
action. Such is the doctrine of the learned. 
Action should be understood to be. of various^ 

* Cf. A'Aandog)a, pp. 404-406, and glosses; Aitareya, p. 243; 
Vedinta Paribhasha, p. 47; Sankhya-sfltra V, iii; Manu I, 43^ 
Max Muller’s note at p. 94 of his ii'> 4 dndogya in this series. 

^ So Nilaka»/>^a, but he also adds that this means birth as a 
Br^hma»a, which seems to be quite wrong. Ar^na Mina’s 
‘ means of acquiring Brahman ’ is right. See p. 369 infra. 

® l.e., I presume, ‘ knowledge.’ Sankara has so interpreted the 
word at Muwrfaka, p. 270, and KaiC^a, p. 127, and elsewhere; and 
see Sanatsqgnttya, p. 466 supra. 

* Another reading is ‘ of two kinds.* But I prefer this, as three 
kinds are mentioned further on. 
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The learned man who absorbs objects of desire 
from all sides, as a tortoise (draws in) his limbs 
and who is devoid of passion, and released from 
everything*, is ever happy. Restraining objects 
of desire within the self*, he becomes fit for assi- 
milation with the Brahman *, having his cravings 
destroyed, and being concentrated in mind, and 
friendly and affectionate* to all beings. The fire 
of the Adhyitma® is kindled in a sage by his 
abandoning the country and by the restraint of 
all the senses which hanker after objects of sense. 
As fire kindled with fuel shines forth with a great 
blaze, so the great self® shines forth through the 
restraint of the senses. When one with a tranquil 
self perceives all entities in one’s own heart, then 
being self-illumined®, one attains to that which is 
subtler than (the most) subtle (thing) and than 
which there is nothing higher. It is settled, that 
the body in which the colour^^ is fire, the flowing 

* Cf. Gita, pj). 50, 51, and 6anii Parvaii (Moksha Dharma) I, 51, 
where the phrase is precisely the same as here. 

“ I.e. from all bonds, I suppose. See p. 292 supra. 

“ Cf. Gita, p. 51. * Cf. GM, p. no. ' Cf GM, p. 68. 

" I.e. expel ience, Nilaka«///a. It means direct perception of the 
relations between the supreme and individual self Cf Git^, p. 1 1 1. 

’’ As opposed'to forests. See Sanatsu^^aliya, p. 159, note 9. 

* This must mean here the supreme self, apparently. 

^ I. e. being devoted to the self only, Ar^una Mirra. The 
ordinary meaning of the word, however, is one who has direct 
experience or perception without t^e aid of senses, &c. Cf Br/ha- 
ddra/iyaka, p. 765, and •S'^rlraka BhSsMya, pp. 648, 784, &c. 

Ntlaka«/Aa says, ‘The supreme Brahman which is subtler than 
the Brahman within the lotus-like heart.’ 

“ I.e. that w'hich perceives colourj viz. the sense, Ar^una Mirra- 
This applies to the analogous words coming further on. 

'■ I.e. taste, says Ar^una Mirra, which seems to be more correct 
than Nflakaw/Aa’s blood and such other liquid elements of the body. 
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(element) water, and the feeling of touch is air, 
the hideous holder of the mud ^ is earth, and 
likewise the sound is space; which is pervaded by 
disease and sorrow ; which is surrounded by the 
five currents ^ ; which is made up of the five ele- 
ments ; which has nine passages ® and two deities * ; 
which is full of passion ; unfit to be seen ’’’ ; made 
up of three qualities and of three constituent ele- 
ments ; pleased with contacts^ ; and full of delusion ® ; 
— this same (body), which is difficult to move in this 
mortal world, and which rests on the real (entity) ®, 
is the very wheel of time which rotates in this 
world It is a great ocean, fearful and unfathom- 
able, and is named delusion. The world, together 
with the immortals, should cast it aside, curtail it, 

’ I. e. the flesh, bone, and so forth, NilakawMa ; the mucus in 
the nose, Ar^una Mura. 

* I. e. the senses. Cf. p. 238 supra, note 7. 

” Cf. Gita, p. 65. * See Sanatsu^atiya, p. 187 supra. 

® As being unholy, NilakawMa ; as the bodies of A'aw^/alas &c. 
when seen are productive of sin, Ar^na Mijra. See p. 155 supra. 

* Viz. vata, pitta, jleshma, or wind, bile, and phlegm. The 
dh^tus are sometimes spoken of as seven. See Yoga-sfltras, 
p. 1 92 ; Taitt. Ar. p. 874 . commentary, and p. 24 6 supra. See, too, 
however, .Svetafvatara, commentaiy, p. 287. 

’ Which is delighted only by contact with food and so forth, not 
otherwise, Nilaka»Ma. 

* I. e. cause of delusion. The original woid for ‘it is settled' at the 
beginning of this sentence is otherwise rendered by Ar^una Mirra^ 
He takes it to mean ‘ in this light (namely, as above stated) should 
one contemplate the body ' The other rendering is Nilaka«/i 5 a’s. 

" I. e. the self, Ar^una Mirra ; the understanding, Ntlaka»//ia ; 
difiicult to move = difficult to adjust if attacked by disease, &c., 
Nilaka»/j^. 

It is owing to this body that the self becomes limited by time, 
Ar^na Mirra. Ntlaka»Ma's gloss I do not follow. Cf. p. 1 87 supra, 
and p. 355 infra. 

I.e. characteiised by delusion, Ar^una Mirra. 
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females a male *• The Nyagrodha, the CPambu, the 
Pippala, and likewise the ^almali, the »S1njapA, and the 
Meshas^'mga, and likewise the bamboo and willow ^ ; 
these are the princes among trees in this world, 
there is no doubt of that. The Himavat, the 
Piriyatra, the Sahya, the Vindhya, the Trikh/avat, 
the 6Veta, the Nila, the BhAsa, and the KoshMavat 
mountain, the Mahendra, the Guruskandha, and 
likewise the MAlyavat mountain, these are the 
princes among mountains®. Likewise the Maruts 
are (the princes) among the Gawas ; the sun is the 
prince among the planets, and the moon^ among 
the Nakshatras ; Yama is the prince among the 
Pit^fs and the ocean among rivers; Varuwa is the 
king of the waters, and Indra is said to be (the king) 
of the Maruts. Arka is the king of hot (bodies), 
and Indu is said to be (the king) of shining bodies. 
Fire is ever the lord of the elements and Brzhaspati 
of BrAhma^as ; Soma is the lord of herbs, Vish«u 
is the chief among the strong ; Tvash/;'? is the prince 

* As to the constructions here, cf. generally Gita, p. 88, and 
see the remarks of R&manu^a and 5 ridhara on GltS X, 21. The 
meaning here is, of course, the male is ruler over females. 

* I do not know what distinction is intended between these two. 
Generally kl^aka is used for the hollow bamboo, which whistles 
when the wind blows through it. 

* Some of these mountains are mentioned in Pata%ali. See 
t^ntroduction. 

* This list may be compared with that at Gita, chapter X. 
Sometimes the same object occurs more than once with reference 
to more than one class ; thus the moon occurs as lord of Naksha- 
tras, of shining bodies, and of herbs — unless Soma there stands for the 
Soma plant. See Gltd, p. 1 1 3. Ar^na Mirra says expressly that the 
moon occurs more than once as the correlatives, the classes with re- 
ference to which she is mentioned, are different In such cases I have 
kept the original names untranslated ; Arka = sun; Indu = moon. 

* Cf. Ka/Aa, p. 83. 
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of the Rudras, and ^Siva is the ruler of (all) creatures ; 
likewise, sacrifice of (all) initiatory ceremonies and 
Maghavat * likewise of the gods ; the north among 
the quarters, and among all vipras the powerful 
king Soma ® ; Kubera (is lord) of all jewels, Puran- 
dara of (all) deities. Such is the highest creation 
among all entities. Pra^pati (is lord) of all 
peoples ; and of all entities whatever I, who am 
full of the Brahman, and great, (am lord). There 
is no higher being than myself or Vishwu. 
The great Vishwu full of the Brahman is the 
king of kings over all. Understand him to 
be the ruler, the creator, the uncreated Hari. For 
he is the ruler of men, Kinnai«as, and Yakshas; 
of Gandharvas, snakes, and Rakshases ; of gods, 
demons, and Ndgas. Among all those who are 
followed by (men) full of desires, (the chief) is * the 
great goddess Mfihe^vari, who has beautiful eyes. 
She is called Parvatt. Know the goddess Uma® to 
be the best and (most) holy of (all) females. Among 
women who are (a source ® of) happiness, likewise, 
the brilliant • Apsarascs (are chief). Kings desire 

* This must mean, I p’-csume, that the sacrifice is higher than 
the initiation, as male than female, see p. 346, note i. 

* This is another repetition. Indra has been mentioned before, 
and Purandara is mentioned further on. 

* As to king Soma, see inter alia Br/TiadArawyaka, p. 237 ; 
A'y^andogya, p. 342, where Aahkara explains “king’ by adding ‘of^ 
Brahmawas.’ Vipras =Brahma«as. 

■* I.e. Mahervan is the m jst beautiful of womankind. 

* It is well known that Uftifl, PSrvati, Mahervari are names of 
the consort of the third member of the Hindu Trinity ; see Kena, 
p. 13, and 6'ahkara’s comment there. See, too, Muir, Sanskrit 
Texts, vol. iv, p. 421, and Taittirlya-arawyaka, p. 839. 

* The idea of ‘ source ’ is supplied by Ar,^una Mirra. 

’’ Literally, ‘ rich.’ Ar^una Mirra paraphrases it by ‘ Gyotish- 
mati.’ Nilakaw/Aa’s explanation here is not quite clear. 

[«] ' z 
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piety ; and Brihmanas are the bridges ^ of piety. 
Therefore a king should always endeavour to pro- 
tect the twice-born®. Those kings in whose domi- 
nions good men lie low, lose all their qualifications 
and go into wrong paths after death. But those 
high-souled kings in whose dominions good men 
are protected, rejoice in this world, and attain the 
infinite (seat) after death. Understand this, O chiefs 
of the twice-born ! I shall now proceed to state the 
invariable characteristics of piety. Non-destruction 
is the highest piety *, and destruction is of the 
nature of impiety. Enlightenment * is the character- 
istic of gods ; action ® the characteristic of men ; 
sound is the characteristic of space ; (the sensation 
of) touch is the characteristic of air ; colour is the 
characteristic of light ; taste is the characteristic of 
water ; the characteristic of earth, the supporter of 
all beings, Is smell ; words are the characteristic 
of speech ^ refined into vowels and consonants ; the 
characteristic of mind is thought. Likewise as to 
what is described here as understanding, a deter- 


* I. e. instrumental in piety, or guides to piety. Cf. .Svetajvatara, 
p. 370; Mu«</aka, p. 297. 

® So literally, doubtless Brabmawas only are intended here. 

* 1 . e., I presume, they lose all their merits, their good points are 
destroyed by this dereliction of duty. 

* Cf. p. 291 supra. Ar^guna Mura begins a fresh chapter with ‘ I 

* shall now,' &c. ® Knowledge of the truth, Ar^una Mijra. 

* I. e. action performed for the purpose of obtaining the fruit of 
it. The next five items refer to the five elements and their cha- 

I 

racteristic properties. Nllakaw/Aa's explanation, that all these are 
merely parallels not stated for their own relevancy here, but as 
illustrations, seems to be the only available one. 

’ I. e. the learning of other people, Nilaka///Aa. The meaning 
seems to be that we know speech only in its manifestation in the 
form of words. 
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mination is here formed by (that) understanding 
about objects which have been thought over by the 
mind And there is no doubt of this that deter- 
mination is the characteristic of the understanding. 
The characteristic of mind is meditation * ; and the 
characteristic of a good man is (living) unperceived 
The characteristic of devotion is action * ; and know- 
ledge the characteristic of renunciation. Therefore 
a man of understanding should practise renunciation, 
giving prominence to knowledge The renouncer 
possessed of knowledge attains the highest goal. And 
crossing beyond darkness, and transcending death 
and old age, he repairs to that which has no second ®. 
Thus have I duly spoken to you concerning the 
characteristic of piety. I will now proceed to explain 
properly the comprehension of the qualities. As 
to the smell of the earth, verily, that is comprehended 
by the nose ; and the wind* likewise residing in the 
nose is appointed* to the knowledge of smell. Taste**, 

' The text heie is rather unsatisfactory; I have adopted that 
which I find in the copy containing Ar^na Mirra’s commentary. 

* Frequent pondering on matters learnt from .S'astras or common 
life, Nilaka«/< 4 a. Why mind comes twice the commentators do not 
explain. 

* Does this refer to what is said at Sanatsu^Stiya, p. 159 ? 

* Devotion means here,asintheGit 3 , action without desire of fruits. 
For action the word here is the same as at Gita, p. 1 1 5, note 2. 

® Cf. Gita, p. 52, note 7. • 

® This is Ar^na Mirra's interpretation, and appears to me to be 
coriect. Nilaka«/i 4 a’s is diflerent, but seems to omit all account 
of abhyeti, ‘ repairs.’ 

’’ Ar^una Mirra’s interpretation seems to be different, but our 
copy is not quite intelligible. 

* See p. 337 supra. The wind is the presiding deity of the nasal 
organ. 

* 1. e. that is its function. Ar^na Mirra says, ‘ it is pondered 

on,’ which is not clear. , “ Cf. GitS, p. 74, ^s to taste and water. 
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the essence of water, is always comprehended by the 
tongue. And the moon likewise, who resides in the 
tongue, is appointed to the knowledge of taste. The 
quality of light is colour, and that is comprehended 
by the eye ; and the sun residing in the eye is 
appointed always to the knowledge of colour. The 
(sensation of) touch, belonging to the air, is perceived 
by the skin, and the wind^ residing in the skin is 
always appointed to the knowledge of (the objects) 
of touch. The quality of space is sound, and that is 
comprehended by the ear. And all the quarters re- 
siding in the ear are celebrated as (being appointed) 
to the knowledge of sound. Thought is the quality 
of mind, and that is comprehended by the under- 
standing. The supporter of consciousness ^ residing 
in the heart is appointed to the knowledge of mind^ 
The understanding (is comprehended in the form 
of) determination, and the Mahat^ of knowledge. 
To (this) positive comprehension, the unperceived® 
(is appointed), there is no doubt of that. The Kshe- 
tra^wa, which is in its essence devoid of qualities 
and eternal, is not to be comprehended by any 

^ This cannot be the presiding deity here, though one expects 
such deity to be mentioned • see p. 337 supra. 

® The text of more than one of the lines here is rather doubtful ; 
we follow Nllaka«/-^a, who takes this to mean the ^iva, the indi- 
;yidual soul. Cf. p. 239, note 2 supra. 

^ 1 . e. thought, as Nilaka«//%a points out. 

* Mahat is properly the same as buddhi, understanding, but as 
it is here mentioned separately, I suppose, it signifies Ahahkara. 
Nilaka;//> 5 a takes its operation^ here called knowledge, to mean 
‘ the feeling I am,' which agrees with our interpretation, for which 
some support is also to be derived from p. 333 supra. 

® I here follow Ar^una Mijra, though somewhat diffidently. The 
knowledge ' this is 1/ and the knowledge ‘ this is so and so and 
nothing else * is presided over by the unperceived — the Prakn’ti. 
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symbols. Therefore the characteristic of the Kshe- 
tra^»a, which is void of symbols \ is purely knowledge. 
The unperceived is stated to be the Kshetra ^ in 
which the qualities are produced and absorbed. And 
I always see, know, and hear it, (though) concealed. 
The Purusha knows it, therefore is he called Kshe- 
tra^wa ^ And the Kshetra^wa likewise perceives all 
the operations of the qualities*. The qualities created 
again and again, do not know themselves ’’’, being non- 
in telligent, to be created and tied down to a begin- 
ning, middle, and end “. Only the Kshetra^«a attains, 
no one (else) attains, to the truth, which is great, 
transcendent, and beyond the qualities and the entities 
(produced) ^ from the qualities. “ Hence a man who 
understands piety, abandoning qualities, and the cre- 
ation ”, in this world, and transcending the qualities, 
and having his sins destroyed, then enters into the 
Kshetra^wa. One who is free from the pairs of 
opposites, free from the ceremony of salutations, and 

’ See SanatsUifatiya, p. 146. See also p. 309 supia. 

* See Gita, p. 102 seq. ® I. e. he who knows the Kshetra. 

* Enlightenment, activity, and delusion, Nilaka«// 4 a. 

I. e. do not know the self, NilakawMa; better, I think, ‘the 
qualities do not know themselves, only the Kshetra^/la knows 
them.’ Cf. .Santi Parvan (Moksha Dharma), chap. 194, st. 41. 

^ I. e. production, existence, and destruction, Ntlakaw/^a. This 
must, however, mean their manifestation, continuance, and dis- 
solution in any particular form. For the prakr/ti, which is made 
lip of the three qualities, is beginningless. Cf. Gita, p. 104. * 

’’ I. e. the actual phj 'ju- \1 manifestations, as we may say, of the 
qualities. • 

* The original, sattva, Nilaka«/Aa renders by buddhi, and qualities 
by visible objects. In the familiar Sahkhya phrase sattvapuru- 
shSnyatapratyaya sattva means creation, or what is other than 
purusha (cf. S&hkhyatattvakaumudi, pp. 9-144). That is the 
meaning here. See too p. 371 infra, and .S'Snti Parvan (Moksha 
Dharma), chap. 194, st. 38 seq. and comments there. 
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from the sv&hd ceremony \ who is unmoving, and 
homeless ^ is the Kshetra^?ia, he is the Supreme 
Lord. 


Chapter XXIX, 

Brahman said : 

I will state truly all about that which has a be- 
ginning, middle, and end and about the means for 
its comprehension, together with names and charac- 
teristics ^ It is stated that day was first and then 
night ; that months have the bright® first, the Nak- 
shatras 6ravana ® as the first (among them), and the 
seasons the winter as the first (among them). The 
earth is the source '' of smells, water of tastes, the 
light (of) the sun is the source of colours, the wind is 
stated to be the source of (the feelings of) touch; like- 
wise space is the source of sound. These are the 
qualities of the elements. Now I shall proceed to 
state the highest and first of all entities. The sun is 

' Sec p. 324 supra. 

“ See Gita, p. loi Unmoving probably means ‘not perturbed 
by the qualities’ (Gita, p. no), or perhaps the same thing as ‘of 
steady mind ’ at Gita, p. loi. The sense is pretty much the same 
in both places. 

® Which has birth &c., Nilakaw/Aa, i. e. all the creation, I presume. 

^ The names, that is to say, of the various elements, and their 
(Qualities. 

This must mean fortnights. 

® This is specified, says Ai^una Mur^i, as the six months of the 
northern solstice are caused by the sun being at this Nakshatra. 
As to those six months, cf. Gita, p. 81. For the same reason, 
Ar^una Mi.fra adds, the winter season is mentioned as the best. 

^ The word Sdi, literally beginning, is used in the whole of this 
passage in different senses ; it means the source, it means the best, 
and it means the first in order. 
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the first among shining bodies ^ ; fire is said to be 
the first of the elements - ; S^vitrl * of all branches 
of learning; Pra^^apati of deities; the syllable Om 
of all the Vedas ; and the Prdwa life-wind, of all 
words * ; whatever is prescribed in this world, all 
that is called Saviiri The G4yatd is the first 
among metres ; among (sacrificial) animals, the goat® 
is mentioned (as the first). Cows are the first among 
quadrupeds, and the twice-born among men The 
6yena is first among birds ; among sacrifices, the 
offering (into the fire) is the best ; and among all 
reptiles, O best of the twice-born ! the snake ® is 
the highest. Of all ages the Kr/ta is the first, there 
is no doubt of that. Among ^1 precious things, 
gold (is the first), and among vegetable (products) 
likewise the barley seed’’. Among all things to 
be eaten or swallowed food is the highest; and of 

‘ This should be compared with the enumeration at p. 345 supra, 
and that in the Gita there referred to. 

^ Cf. p. 346 supra. NtlakawMa takes fire to mean the gastric fire, 
and bhflta, rend red by us elements, to mean the species of beings 
born from eggs and wombs. 

’ The famous verse ‘ 'Fat savitur/ &c. See inter alia B/'/hadara- 

A 

wyaka, p. 999 ; Apastamba I, 1, i, 9 ; Manu II, 77 seq., 104- 170. 

* See pp. 264, 265 supra. 

Ileie he turns back to the Savitri, ‘ looking back in the manner 
of the lion,' says Nilaka«///a, and for purposes of upasanS. He 
does not give up the thiead of his discourse entirely, but simply 
interjects this little clause. Ntlaka;/Ma adds, Sdvitrf here includes 
every mode of worship p.v^ cribed for Brahma«as, &c., and even 
for MleW//as. Cf. note 3, and Gautama (Biihler’s ed.), p. 174 note. 

® Cf. AT/^andogya, p. 109, and 5 'ahkara’s commentary. Ar^una 
Mijra compares this text, TasmSdesha etesham pa.runam jreshMa- 
tamq^aA. Where it occurs I know not. 

’ Cf. -Santi Parvan (RS^adharma), chap, ii, st. ii. 

® I. e. Vdsuki, Nilaka«/Aa. More probably it refers to the species. 

" As it is used in various ceremonies. 
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all liquid substances which are to be drunk, water 
is the best. And among all immovable entities, 
without distinction, the Plaksha, the ever holy field 
of Brahman^, is stated to be the first. I, too, (am 
the first) among all the patriarchs there is no 
doubt of that. And the unthinkable, self-existent 
Vish«u is stated to be any own self- Of all moun- 
tains, the great Meru is stated to be the first-born. 
And among all quarters and sub-quarters, likewise, 
the eastern quarter “ is the first. Likewise the Gatigd 
going in three paths is stated to be the first-born 
among rivers. And likewise of all wells and reser- 
voirs of water, the ocean is the first-born. And of all 
gods, D^navas, Bhfitas, Pba/’as, snakes, and Rak- 
shases, and of men, Kinnaras, and Yakshas, l^vara* 
is the lord. The great Vishwu, who is full of the 
Brahman, and than whom there is no higher being in 
these three worlds, is, the source of all the universe. 
Of all orders®, that of householders (is the first), there 
is no doubt of that. The unperceived is the source 
of the worlds ; and the same is also the end of every- 
thing. Daysendwith(thesun's)setting®; thenightends 
with (the sun’s) rising; the end of pleasure is ever grief ; 

‘ J.e. the Creator; his field means, I presume, his special seat. 

Beings from ^vhom all creatures were born. See inter alia 
ianti Parvan (Moksha Dharma), chap. 208, st. 5 ; Manu I, 34. 

•* At p. 347 the north is mentioned. Ar^una INIi^ra has ‘ hrdhva,’ 
* or upward here, and yet ‘ north ' before. Is the north the best as 
the seat of the higher world mentioned at -Santi Parvan (Moksha 
Dharma), chap. 192, st. 8 seq. ? r 

* I. e. Rudia, says NilakawMa. 

® Viz. Brahma/fearin, householder, forester, and Samnyasin. Cf. 
5 antiParvan(Moksha), ch. 191,81. 10; Manu VI, 89; Gautama, p. 190. 

® These stanzas also occur in the ^Jdnti Parvan, chap. 27, st. 31 
seq. (Ra^adharma). Apart of them appears to be quoted in Sahkhya- 
sfitra V, 80. And the commentator Vi^fiana Bhikshu introduces it 
with the expression ‘ iti .rrhyate.’ But it is not a Vedic text. 
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the end of grief ever pleasure. All accumulations 
end in exhaustion ; all ascents end in falls ; all asso- 
ciations end in dissociations ; and life ends in death. 
All action ends in destruction ; death is certain for 
whatever is born ’ ; (everything) movable or immov- 
able in this world is ever transient. Sacrifice, gift, 
penance, study, observances, and regulations, all this 
ends in destruction There is no end for knowledge. 
Therefore one whose self is tranquil, whose senses 
are subjugated, who is devoid of (the idea that this 
or that is) mine, who is devoid of egoism, is released 
from all sins by pure knowledge. 


Chapter XXX. 

Brahman said : 

The wheel of life ^ moves on ; a wheel of which 
the spoke is the understanding, of which the pole * 
is the mind, of which the bonds are the group of 
the senses, of which the outer rim ° is the five great 
elements, of which the environment is home ® ; which 

‘ Cf. Gita, p. 45. 

* All this is action, the fruit of which is pcnshable ; the fruit of 
knowledge, on the other hand, is everlasting. 

’ I.iter.tlly, time ; it seems, however, to stand for the vicissitudes 
of w 01 Idly life. Cf. A'vetajvatara, p. 283. The body is called 
‘ wheel of time ’ at p. 53 supra, but Ai^una Mijra there says ‘ it 
is the wheel which causes the rotation of the wheel of time.’ • 

‘ The cause of its being large in dimensions, Ar^mna Mirra ; the 
suppoiling pillar, Nilak^/ia. ^ piefer the former, and take the 
sense to be that worldly life is co-extensive with the operations or 
‘ fancies ’ of the mind. 

® What is outside the elements, the physical manifestations of 
Pi akrrti, is beyond the domain of worldly life. 

* The possession of ‘ home ' is equivalent to a dwelling in the 

midst of worldly life. Hence the idea of homelessness at inter alia 
GJta, pp. 101-103. , 
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accurately understands the movement and stoppage ^ 
of the wheel of life is never deluded. (That) sage, 
released from all impressions transcending all 
pairs of opposites, and released from all sins, attains 
the highest goal. The householder, and the Brah- 
ma/^irin, the forester, and also the beggar ', all 
these four orders are? stated to have the order of 
householder for their basis. Whatever system of 
rules* is prescribed in this world, to follow it is 
good ; this has been celebrated from ancient times ®. 
He who has been first refined by ceremonies®, and 
who has duly observed vows, being (born) in a caste 
of (high) qualifications '’y and who understands the 
Vedas, should return® (from his preceptor’s house). 
Always devoted to his own wife, behaving like® 
good men, with his senses restrained, and full of 
faith, one should perform the five sacrifices in this 
world. The sage who eats what remains after 
(offerings) to deities and guests, who is devoted 
to Vedic rites, who duly performs sacrifices and 

’ I. e. the causes of the levolution and stoppage, NtlakawMa. 

“ Impressions of previous actions, delusions, &c. And see p. 247 
supra. 

“ I. c. the Samnjasin. * Aastia. Cf. Gita, p. 117. 

^ ‘ Such is the eternal fame,’ literally. 

^ I. e. on whom the Vedic rites 01 Sawskaias are duly performed. 
And see GitE, p. 122. 

’ I. e. one of the three higher castes. 

* The original is the technical word for the return of a Biahma- 
I’drin after finishing his studies. He is describing the ‘ householder.’ 

“ I. e. following the rule of conduct sanctioned by the good. 

Vide Williams’ Dictionary, s.v. mahSya^a ; Afvaldyana Grihya 
III, 1, 3 ; Manu II, 69; IV, 21. 

“ Cf. Gita, p. 62 ; a guest must always be fed, and unless he is 
satisfied the host must not eat. Cf. A 4 nti Parvan (Moksha), chap. 
192, st. 15; Manu III, 106; Apastamba II, 3, 7, 3. 
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gifts according to his means, who is not thought- 
lessly active ^ with the hand or foot, who is not 
thoughtlessly active with the eye and who is not 
thoughtlessly active with his speech or any of his 
limbs, to such a one the (word) good applies. One 
should always have the sacred thread and a clean 
cloth, and be of pure vows, and self-restrained, 
and should always associate with good men, making 
gifts, and with one's external organs restrained ; one 
should restrain one’s lust and hunger^, should be 
kind, should behave like the good, and keep 
a bamboo stick and a water-pot filled with water 
One should learn and teach, should likewise perform 
sacrifices and officiate at others’ •sacrifices, and should 
give and receive gifts, — (thus) one should adopt the 
sixfold mode of life Know that three (of these) 
duties are the means of livelihood for Br4hma»as, the 
two teaching and officiating at sacrifices, and also 
receiving untainted gifts®. And as to the other 
remaining three duties, gift, study, and sacrifice, they 
are pious ® duties. With regard to those three 
duties, the sage who understands piety, who is self- 
restrained, kind, possessed of forgiveness, and equable 
to all creatures, ‘should avoid heedlessness The 

* The same woid as at Gila, p. 1 14, there rendered ‘ vam activity.’ 

* Cf. Apastamba II, i, i, 2 seq. 

’ Cf. Manu IV, 36; Apastamba II, i, i, 15. 

* These are the well-known six duties of Brahmawas as specified 

by Manu and others. See the, discussion of this point in the 
Introduction. • 

® Another reading is ‘ gifts from an untainted (source).’ 

® What is the exact meaning of this here? I suppose the 
meaning is that the peiformance of them is a pure performance of 
duty ; the others are duties the performance of which supplies one’s 
own wants, and is therefore interested. Cf. Gautama X, i and 2. 

^ I. e. omission or mistake in performance. 
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(are satisfied) and with his speech restrained, having 
a mind free from envy eating little, and depending 
on the deities. Restraining the external senses, kind, 
full of forgiveness, preserving his hair and moustache, 
performing sacrifices, addicted to sacred study, and 
devoted to veracity and piety, pure in body ^ always 
dexterous®, always in forests, and concentrated in 
mind, — a forester whose senses are subdued and 
who is thus devoted * conquers the worlds. 

A householder, or a Brahma-ldrin, or -again a 
forester, who wishes to apply himself to final emanci 
pation should adopt the best (line of) conduct®. Offer- 
ing safety to all beings, the sage should become free 
from all action ®, and be agreeable to all beings, kind, 
and restrained in all his senses. He should make 
a fire ’’ and feed on the alms (obtained) without ask- 
ing® and without trouble®, and which have come 
spontaneously in a place free from smoke and 
where people have already eaten. One who 

^ I. e. of others for obtaining more, and so forth. Ar^una 
Mijra’s reading is different, and he renders it to mean, ‘ one by 
whom the rule of life as a BrahmaMrin has not been violated.’ 

® Ar^na Mij*ra’s reading, ‘one w^ho has cast away (all attach- 
ment to) the body.’ Compare as to hair and moustache, Manu VI, 
6 seq. 

® See GitS, r. 127. Here the meaning is probably assiduous in 
the performance of duties, vows, and so forth. 

* I. c. applies himself to his duties. 

• ° Ar^na Mij'ra says this means Snanda^ramam, but there must 
be some bad copying here. I take the word as it stands to mean 
something like the ‘ godlike endoWineiits ' at Gita, p. 114. 

® See Gita, pp. 54, 127. The meaning here is probably that of 
action without egoism. See Gita, p. 55. 

I. e. Ar^na Mi^ra says, ‘ not at night.’ The readings are 
unsatisfactory. I read kr/tvS vahnim, but diffidently. Is the allusion 
to the rule at Apastamba II, 9, 21, 10? Cf. Gautama III, 27. 

^ Cf. Kaushitaki, p. 32. ® I. e. to the giver, Cf, Gita, p. 1 20. 

See Gitd, p. 10. “ Cf. Manu VI, 56; Gautama III, 15. 
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understands final emancipation should seek to ob- 
tain alms after the cleaning^ of the vessels (used 
for cooking), and should not rejoice if he obtains, 
and should not be dejected if he does not obtain 
(alms). Nor should he beg for too much alms 
seeking merely to sustain life. Eating only a little, 
he should go about for alms with a concentrated 
mind, looking out for the (proper) time. He should 
not wish for earnings in common with another, nor 
should he eat when honoured ; for an ascetic should 
be averse from all earnings (accompanied) with 
honour When eating, he should not taste any 
articles of food which have been eaten by others*, 
or which are pungent, astringent, or bitter, and like- 
wise no sweet juices. He should eat just enough 
for his livelihood — for the support of life. One 
who understands final emancipation should seek for 
a livelihood without obstructing (other) creatures ; 
and when he goes about for alms, he should not 
go following after another \ H e should not parade 
(his) piety, he should move about in a secluded 
place, free from passion. He should resort for 
shelter to an empty house, or a forest, or the foot 
of a tree, or a river likewise, or the cavern of 
a mountain. In summer, (he should pass) but a 
single night ® in a town ; and in the rains, he may 
dwell in one place. He should move about the^ 

* I.e., I presume, in order to avoid interfering with others* 
comforts. And see last note. ® 

J 

^ See Manu VI, 55. As to proper time further on, see last note. 

® Cf. Sanatsu^atfya, pp. 145-147; ‘without respect' at GttS, 
p. 120, means probably with disrespect, otherwise that passage 
and this would be somewhat inconsistent. See too Manu II, 162. 

* Cf. Manu II, 56 ; Gita, p. 118; and p. 269 supra. 

® As that other may get nothing if they go together, Ar^na 
Mwra. Cf. Manu VI, 51. ® Cf. Gautama III, 21. 

[ 8 ] 
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world like a worm \ his path being pointed out by 
the sun, and he should walk with circumspection 
over the earth out of compassion to all beings®. 
He should not make any accumulations ; and should 
eschew dwelling with friends And the man who 
understands final emancipation should verily do all 
acts which he has to do, always with clean water. 
A man should always bathe in clean water. And 
with his senses restrained, he should devote himself 
to these eight observances ^ — harmlessness, life as a 
Brahma^^rin, veracity, and also straightforwardness, 
freedom from anger, freedom from (the habit of) 
carping, restraint of the external organs, and habi- 
tual freedom from (the habit of) backbiting. He 
should always practise a sinless (mode of) conduct, 
not deceptive and not crooked ; and free from attach- 
ment should always make one who comes (as a guest) 
take a morsel of food. He should eat just enough 
for livelihood — for the support of life. And he 
should eat (only) what has been obtained with 
piety®, and should not follow his own (mere) desire ®. 
He should not accept anything at all other than 
food and clothing. And he should accept as much 
as he eats and no more. He should not receive 
from others, nor should he ever give to others'^. 

^ I, e. not very fast, Ar^^una Mijra ; ‘ the path being pointed out 
by the sun ’= not at night, for fear of destroying worms, &c. 

* This seems to be very like the practice of the (rainas of the 

present day. And cf. Manu VI,, 69. * Cf, GM, pp. 68-103. 

* Cf. GltS, p. 1 1 4, and cf. also Safiatsu^dtlya, p. 153. 

® That is to say, obtained without violation of any binding 
obligation, or rule of the -Sastras. ® Cf, Glt&, p. 1 1 7. 

This is not very clear, and Ar^una Mirra’s comments are not 
intelligible. The sense seems to be this, ‘ He should not take more 
than is wanted, nor should he keep any accumulations from which to 
give to others, but should at once share with others all that is earned.' 
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But owing to the helplessness of people, a wise 
man should always share (with others). He should 
not appropriate another’s riches, and should not take 
(anything) unasked. Nor, verily, after enjoying any 
object should one become afterwards attached to it. 
One who has anything to do^ should take earth, 
water, pebbles likewise, and leaves, flowers, and 
fruits which are not secured ^ (by anybody), as they 
come One should not live by the occupation of 
an artisan*, nor should one wish for gold. One 
should not hate, should not teach®, and should be 
void of (all) belongings®. One should eat what is 
consecrated by faith’, and should avoid (all) con- 
troversies, should act withouC a purpose®, should 
be free from attachment, and without fixed appoint- 
ments with people®. One should not perform, or 
cause to be performed, any action involving expec- 
tation of fruit, or involving any destruction of life, 
or the assemblage of people *®. Rejecting all things, 

* Ai^na Mi^ra says that this means if he wants them for any 
paiticular purpose he should take the earth, &c. 

® I. e. apparently, taken possession of and preserved as one’s 
own by anybody. 

® Ar^una Mirra renders this by * which lead to action.' Is it not 
rather the ‘ spontaneous earnings ' at GttS, p. 60 ? 

* Cf. Manu III, 64; Apastamba 1 , 6, 18, 18; Gautama XVII, 7. 

° I. e. teach one who does not ask to be instructed. Cf. Manu 

II, no. 

“ Cf. Gita, p. 60 ; the original word, however, is not the same. 

’ See p. 360, note 3 supra ; Manu II, 54-55 ; Gautama IX, gtj. 
‘ Controversies ; ’ the onginaf is nimitta, and the interpretation is 
what appears to be Ar^una Mirra’s. It may also mean ‘ omens.’ 
That this is the true sense appears from Manu VI, 50. 

* Cf. Gita, p. 48, 

* Arjoina Mirra says, ‘ e. g. I shall come to you to-morrow for 
alms,’ &c. Cf. Apastamba I, 6, 19, 19. 

The words are the same as at GM, p. 54, ‘ keeping people (to 
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and being equable to all beings, moving and un- 
moving, one should become an ascetic with small 
belongings. One should not perturb any other (per- 
son), nor should one be perturbed by any other 
(person ^). He who is trusted by all beings is said 
to be the foremost among those who understand 
final emancipation. Ope should not think of what 
is not come nor reflect on that which is past ; one 
should disregard the present, being concentrated (in 
mind) and indifferent to time“. He should not de- 
file anything by the eye, or the mind, or by speech, 
nor should he do anything wrong openly or in secret. 
One who draws in the senses from all sides as a tor- 
toise (draws in) his limbs and in whom the senses, 

mind, and understanding are absorbed ®, who is free 
from desires, who understands all truth, who is free 
from the pairs of opposites, and from the ceremony 
of svAhA, and who is free from salutations'^, and 
who is free from (the thought that this or that is) 

mine, who is free from egoism, who is free from 
anxiety for new acquisitions or protection of old 
acquisitions, and self-controlled®, who is free from 

their duties),’ but the sense seems to be different. Tlie commen- 
tators say nothing on this. 

* Cf. GM, p. loi. 

* I. e. one should not look to the future with any aspirations or 
.expectations, and should not look back on the past with grief, 

Ar^na Mirra. See too p. 1 70, note 9 supra. 

* I am not sure if this is a correct interpretation. But it does 
not seem likely that the other possible sense — literally ‘ expecting 
time ’ — can be intended here. 

* This is obscure. Is the sense this, that one should not observe, 
or think, or speak badly or of the bad side of things ? 

‘ Cf. p. 342 supra, note i. ® Cf. Ka/Aa, p. igi. 

’ See p. 352 supra, note i. 

* Cf. GltS, p. 48, where the original words are the same. 
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expectations, who is free from attachments to any 
entity, and who is dependent on none who is at- 
tached to the self, and who understands the truth, 
is emancipated, there is no doubt of that. Those 
who perceive the self, which is without hands, foot, 
or back, without a head, without a stomach, which 
is free from the operations of the qualities abso- 
lute, untainted, and stable, devoid of smell, devoid 
of taste or touch, devoid of colour, and also devoid 
of sound, which is to be understood which is un- 
attached, and which is also devoid of flesh, which 
is free from anxiety *, imperishable, divine, and 
though dwelling in a house always dwelling in all 
entities, they never die ®. There the understanding 
reaches not, nor the senses, nor the deities, nor 
Vedas, sacrifices, nor worlds'^, nor penance, nor 
valour®: the attainment to it of those who •'are 
possessed of knowledge is stated to be without 
comprehension of symbols Therefore the learned 
man who knows (the) property of being void of 
symbols being devoted to pious conduct, and 

‘ Cf. Gitd, p. 60. 

* These aie effects of Prak/ /ti by which the Purusha is unaffected. 

® Liteially, ‘pursued.’ 

* This is obscure. Ai^una Mina's text is nij^ityam. Does that 

mean ‘ which should be accui ately understood ? ’ The rendering in 
the text of Nilaka«//<a’s reading may mean that the Brahman has 
no such thoughts (Xintd) as are referred to at Gita, p. 115. ~ 

® Does this mean the body ? 

* I. e. are free from birth«and death. Cf. Apastamba I, 8, 22, 4. 

’ This, again, is not quite clear. Probably the explanation is to 

be found in the passage at GitS, p. 79. 

* NtlakawMa’s reading is ‘ observances or vows.’ 

* 1. e. ' not to be acquired byinference,' Ar^funaMifra, p. 351 supra. 

See p. 309 supra ; who is without symbols, and knows piety, 
according to Ar^una Mura’s reading. 
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resorting to concealed * piety should adopt the mode 
of life (necessary) for experience®. Though unde- 
Juded, he should act in the manner of the deluded 
not finding fault with piety*. He should perform 
piety, behaving so that others would always dis- 
respect him®, and should not find fault with the 
ways of the good®. That sage is said to be the 
best who has adopted this (line of) conduct. The 
senses, and the objects of the senses, and the five 
great elements, and mind, understanding, egoism, 
the unperceived, and the Purusha likewise by an 
accurate determination about the truth, after under- 
standing all these, one attains heaven *, being 
released from all bonds. One who knows the truth, 
understanding these same (entities) at the time of the 
termination (of his life), should meditate, exclusively 
pondering on one point ; and then, depending on 
none^®, he gets emancipation. Freed from all attach- 
ments, like the atmosphere dwelling in space with 
his accumulations^® exhausted, and free from dis- 
tress he attains to the highest seat. 


* See !>• 159 supra, noie 7, and cf. Manu III, 109, which is the 
text referred to in note 5 there. 

^ I. e. direct perception of the Biahman. See Gila, p. 57, note 5. 
® See p. 160 supra, note 8, and cf. also Manu II, no. 

* Arinina Mura compares Gita, p. 55, about ‘ shaking convictions.' 
« Cf. pp. 159-161 supia. 

® This means, I presume, the good devoted to action and not 
to knowledge only. 

’ These aie the famous elements of the Sahkhyas ; see Siitra T, 61. 
® Cf, p. 159 and note 2. ® Cf. p. 300 supia. 

Cf. Gtia, p. 60. " Cf. GttS, p, 82, note 3. 

“ Of actions previously performed. See p. 246 supra. 

Cf. Gita, p. loi, where, however, the original woid is different. 
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Chapter XXXII. 

Brahman said : 

The ancients who perceived the established (truth) 
call renunciation 1 penance; and the Brdhmawas 
dwelling in the seat of the Brahman * understand 
knowledge to be concerned with the Brahman The 
highest Brahman is very far off®, and (the attain- 
ment of it) depends on Vedic knowledge it is free 
from the pairs of opposites, devoid of qualities®, ever- 
lasting, of unthinkable qualities, and supreme. The 
men of talent, who are pure ®, and whose minds are 
refined, transcending passion, •and being untainted, 
perceive that supreme /principle) by means of know- 
ledge and penance. Those who are constantly de- 
voted to renunciation'^, and understand the Brahman 
and wish for the supreme, go to the happy path 
by penance. Penance® is said to be a light ; (correct) 
conduct is the means to piety; knowledge verily 
should be understood to be the highest, and re- 
nunciation the best penance. He who understands 
determinately the self which is unperturbed, which 
abides in all entities, and which is the essential 


’ Abandoning of fruit, Ar^una Cf. GltS, p. 121. 

® Cf. p. 339 supra, note 4, dwelling in = adhering to. 

® See GftS, p. 104. 

‘ Cf. SanatsUjfStiya, p. 158 seq. ® Viz. the three famous ones. 

" Pure, refined, and untainted are not easily distinguished. Pro- 
bably ‘ pure ’ refers to external cleanliness ; ‘ untainted ’ to freedom 
from sin and such taints ; and ‘ refined ’ to freedom from error. 

’ I. e. who have no ‘ belongings,' Ar^una Mirra. 

* Action without desire, Ar^na Mirra, who adds that it is called 
a light, as it leads to knowledge. See too p. 166, and p. 247, 
note II, and p. 340 supra. 
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element in knowledge, he is laid down ^ (as being 
able) to move everywhere. The learned man who 
perceives, association and dissociation, and likewise 
unity and diversity ^ is released from misery. He 
who desires nothing, and despises nothing becomes 
eligible, even dwelling in this world, for assimilation 
with the Brahman ^ He who knows the truth about 
the qualities of Pradhdna ®, and understands the Pra- 
dhdna of all entities ®, who is free from (the thought 
that this or that is) mine, and free from egoism is 
emancipated, there is no doubt of that. One who 
is free from the pairs of opposites, free from the 
(ceremonies of) salutation, free from (the ceremony 
of) svadha attains to that everlasting (principle) 
which is free from the pairs of opposites, and devoid 
of qualities, by tranquillity only. Abandoning all 
action, whether agreeable or disagreeable, developed 
from the qualities ", and abandoning both truth and 
falsehood^", a creature is emancipated, there is no 
doubt of that. The great tree of Brahman" is 

^ ‘ Laid down ' is literally ‘ wished/ 

^ I presume this means the real fact underlying the appear- 
ances of association and so forth, namely, that there is but one 
reality, and all appearances of difference &c. are unreal. Cf. Gita, 
p. 124. See also p. 313 supra, note i, and p. 374 infra. 

^ Cf. Gha, p‘. 65, and see Ka/^a, p. 155. * Cf. Gita, p. 65. 

* The qualities, viz. the three, of Pradhana, i. e. constituting Pra- 
,kr/‘ti, or nature. ® See Gita, p, 106, and note 3 there. 

' For this whole expression, which occurs so frequently, cf. 
Mailri, p. 44, and comment there. 

^ See p. 324 supra, note 8. ® Cf. Gita,p. 48; 5*vetajvatara,p.36o. 

1 . e., I presume, what is real and unreal in a worldly view, — the 
great truth is not to be * abandoned/ Cf. Taittiriya, pp. 97-99 ; 
p. 191 supra ; ^anti Parvan (Moksha), chap. 1 74, st. 53 ; Apastamba 
II, 9, 21, 13. 

I. e., says Ar^una Mi^ra, the tree of worldly life produced from 
the Brahman. Compare chapter XII supra. 
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eternal; a tree which is produced from the unper- 
ceived as the seed, which consists of the under- 
standing as its trunk, whose collection of boughs 
is the great egoism, the sprouts within which are 
the senses, the great branches of which are the 
great elements, and the side branches the objects 
of sense, which is always possessed of leaves, always 
possessed of flowers, in which agreeable and dis- 
agreeable fruits are always produced, and which is 
fed upon by all creatures. Cutting and piercing this 
(tree)^ with the sword of knowledge of the truth, and 
abandoning the bonds in the shape of attachment, 
which cause birth, death, and old age'^, a wise man who 
is free from (the thought that this or that is) mine, 
and who is devoid of egoism, is emancipated, there 
is no doubt of that. There are these two birds \ 
(which are) unchanging, and which should also be 
known to be unintelligent But as to that other 
who is above them, he is called intelligent. (When) 
the inner self, devoid of knowledge of nature and 
(as it were) non-intelligent“, understands that which is 

* Cf. Gita, p. 1 1 1 ; and Mu«</aka, p. 307, and commentary there. 

® Soliendei the original, though the sense at fiist sight appears 
to be ‘ which are caused by biith,' &c. • 

’ Viz. the undei standing and egoism, which dwell in the ‘tree,' 
Ar^una Mura. Ntlaka«// 4 a says, ‘ the great and the individual self.’ 

‘ Cf. Sankhya-k^rikS ri, and comment of VaAispati Mirra. The 
self is not unintelligent ; and as the birds are so described, tffey 
must stand for some manifestation of Prakrui, which undei stand- 
ing and egoism are. OihSi wise ‘ bird ’ does stand for ‘ self.’ See 
p. 189 supra. 

® The original word here is saliva, on which see p. 351 supra. 
Ar^una Mijra rendeis it here by Prakmi. 

*’ So Nilaka«/Aa ; ‘ the only intelligent principle,' — Ar^unaMwra. 
On NilakawMa’s interpretation ‘ inner self’ must be the same thing 
as Bhhlatman at Maitri, p. 41. 
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duct of the quality of goodness. By this very inference 
the wise verily believe in the Being and nature as 
one, there is no doubt of that. Some learned men, 
who are devoted to knowledge, assert the unity of 
the Kshetra^^a and nature But that is not correct. 

That they are always distinct (from one another) 
is also (said) without {.(due) consideration Dis- 
tinction and also association ® should be accurately 
understood. U nity and diversity * are likewise laid 
down. Such is the doctrine of the learned. Between 
the gnat and the uclumbara ’’ there is observed 
unity and diversity also. As a fish is in water 
distinct (from it), such is their relation ; (such is) 
the relation of the drops of water with the leaf of 
the lotus. 

The preceptor said : 

Then those BrAhmawas, who were the best of 
sages, having again felt doubts, interrogated the 
grandsire of the people who spoke to them thus. 


* Here, says Ntlaka«/Aa, the author indicates an objection to the 
proposition stated just before. But the passage is not clear. 

* This, says N}laka«/ 4 a, is a reply to the Sahkl.iyas, who hold the 
two to be distinct. NilakawMa adds, that if the two are distinct, 
nature will, conceivably, adhere even to an emancipated creature ; 
and if they are one, then the being or self would be really engaging 
in action and so forth, and that activity being really a property of 
the self, could not be destroyed save by the destruction of the self. 
Hence that view is also wrong. 

” Like that of sea and wave, Nilak%'//;%a. 

* Unity of Brahman and diversity of manifestation of nature, 
Ar^na Mirra, who adds — by reason of the association they are 
spoken of as one, by reason of the unity and diversity they are 
distinct. The next sentence contains three parallel cases. 

Cf. as to all this, .Sdnti Parvan, chap, st. 38 seq. (Moksha 
Dharma) ; chap. 249, st. go seq. ; chap. 285, st. 33 seq. 
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Chapter XXXIV. 

The sages said : 

Which (form of) piety is deemed to be the most 
worthy of being performed ? We observe the various 
modes of piety to be asit werecontradictory. Some say 
(it ^ remains) after the body (is destroyed) ; some say 
that is not so. Some (say) everything * is doubtful ; 
and others that there is no doubt. Some say the 
permanent (principle) is impermanent, and others, too, 
that it exists, and (others) that it exists not Some 
(say it is) of one form or twofold, and others (that 
it is) mixed Some Brdhma:»as, too, who know the 
Brahman and perceive the truth, believe it to be one ; 
others distinct; and others again (that it is) manifold ®. 
Some say both time and space (exist)®, and others that 
that is not so. Some have matted hair and skins ; 
and some (are) clean-shaven and without covering. 
Some people are for bathing ; some for the omission ^ 
of bathing. Some are for taking food ; others are 
intent on fasting. Some people extol action, and 


’ I. e. the piety, At^una Mura ; the self, Nilaka«/Aa. 

“ I. e. such as piety, &c., Ar^una Mirra. 

* I follow Ar^una Mina, who says ‘permanent,' means soul, &c. 
The correct expression would seem to be ‘that which is called 
permanent by others is impermanent.’ 

* This is the view of those who hold the theory of Pari«atf»a, 
or development, says Ar?iina Mirra. 

» ‘ To be one ’=knowl«dge to be all of one description, ‘ dis- 
tinct ’= knowledge having various entities for its distinct objects 
(this is the view of the holders of the Vj^'dlnavada, says Ar^na 
Mirra); manifold =tltat the seifs are numberless. The words here 
are nearly identical with those at Gitd, p. 83, see note 4 there. 

* I. e. help in action, Ar^juna Mirra. 

’’ See Apastamba I, i, i, 2 (commen^. 
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Chapter XXXV. 

Brahman said: 

Well then, I will declare to you what you ask 
of me, O best (of men) ! Learn what a preceptor 
told a pupil who went to him. Hearing it all, 
deliberate on it properly Non-destruction of all 
creatures, that is deemed to be the greatest duty \ 
This is the highest seat^, free from vexation and 
holy in character. The ancients who perceived the 
established (truth) call knowledge the highest happi- 
ness. Therefore by pure knowledge one is released 
from all sins. And those who are constantly engaged 
in destruction, and who are infidels •’ in their conduct, 
and who entertain avarice and delusion, go verily to 
hell. Those who without sloth perform actions with 
expectations, rejoice in this world, being born again 
and again. But those wise and talented men, who per- 
form actions with faith, free from any connexion with 
expectations, perceive correctly Now I will proceed 
to state how the association and dissociation of 
Kshetrc^wa and nature (take place). Learn that, 
O best (of men) ! The relation here is said to be 
that betw'een the object and subject \ • The subject 

‘ See p. 291 ^upra, and note 3 there. 

* So literally ; the sense is — that w hich one is to aim at. 

* The original is n^stika, the contrary of that ‘ astikya,’ which at 
Oitd, p. 1 26, we have rendered by ‘ belief (in a future woild),’ follow- 
ing ■S'lidhara. Rimdnii^, whose commentaiy came to hand too late 
for any other than a very occasional use in the translation of the 
GM, renders it by ‘ belief in the truth of the teaching of the Vedas.’ 

^ I. e. learn the truth. 

® I use the terms subject and object here in the philosophical 
sense explained by Sir W. Hamilton, viz. the thinking agent and the 
object of thought respectively. And cf. also the passage referred to 
in note 3 on p. 379 infra. 
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is always the being, and nature is stated to be the 
object. It has been explained in the above mode, 
as (having the relation) of the gnat and the 
udumbara^. Nature which is non-intelligent knows 
nothing, though'it is the object of enjoyment ^ Who 
enjoys and what is enjoyed® is learnt from the ^Slistras. 
Nature is said always to abound in the pairs of 
opposites, and to be constituted of the qualities ; 
the Kshetra^wa is free from the pairs of opposites, 
devoid of parts, and in essence free from the 
qualities. He abides in everything alike*; and is 
connected with (all) knowledge ® ; and he always 
enjoys nature as a lotus-leaf (enjoys) water. Even 
brought into contact with alPqualities, a* learned 
man remains untainted ®. There is no doubt that 
the being is unattached just like the unsteady drop 
of water placed upon a lotus-leaf ^ It is established 
that nature is the property ® of the being. And the 
relation of the two is like that of matter and the 
maker ®. As one goes into (a) dark (place) taking 
a light (with him), so those who wish for the supreme 
go with the light of nature While there is oil 

‘ P. 374 supra. The relation is one of close connexion, coupled 
with some identity of nature (because, says Nflaka«// 5 a, an entirely 
extraneous thing could not get into the inside of the fruit, and the 
gnat’s body therefore must have come from the fruit itself), but 
still the elements are distinct. * See p. 371 supra, note 4. 

® Cf. Maitri, p. 108. * Cf. GitS, pp. 105, 106. • 

* Knowledge of the Kshetra^^a forms part of all real knowledge. 
Ar^una MUra’s reading and yiteipretation are different. He says, 
‘ As he is seen coming to light eveiywhere alike, so,' &c. 

* Cf. Gitd, pp. 55-1 10. ’’ Again the common simile. 

* The original is dravya, rendered ‘ matter ' in the next sentence. 
Ar^una Mirra paraphrases it by ‘ upakarana,' paraphernalia. 

* Sotheoriginal,thesenseisnotclear. Butsee.S'vetlrvatara,p.368. 

Knowledge, which, says Ntiaka«Ma, is a manifestation of 
nature. Ar^na Mirra says the knowledge of the truth which the 
[8] B b 
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and wick \ the light shines ; but the flame is ex- 
tinguished when the oil and wick are exhausted. 
Thus nature is perceived ^ ; the being is laid down 
(as being) unperceived. Understand this, O BrAh- 
ma;«as ! Well now, I will tell you something more. 
One who has a bad understanding does not acquire 
knowledge even with a thousand (admonitions). 
And one who is possessed of knowledge enhances 
(his) happiness even with a fourth share®. Thus 
should one understand the accomplishment of piety 
by (apt) means. For the talented man who knows 
(these) means, attains supreme happiness *. As a 
man travelling along some way without provisions 
for the journey, travels with great discomfort, and 
may even be destroyed on the way, so should one 
understand, that by action ® the fruit is or is not 
produced. For a man to see within (his) self® 
what is agreeable and what is disagreeable to him 
is good. And as one who is devoid of a perception 
of the truth rashly travels on foot by a long way 
unseen before while (another) goes by the same 

self acquires is by means of nature. Cf. Sahkhya-karika 56, and 
comment. 

* So Ntlakaw/i^a. Ai^una Mijra does not take gu»a here to 
mean ‘wick.’ 

* I.e., I presbme, in its manifestations; it is perceived for some 
time and then vanishes. Cf. Sahkhya-karikS 59-6 1 ; the Purusha is not 
‘^rceived * in this sense. ’ Viz. of admonition, Ai^una Mirra. 

* Cf. Gtt^, p. 70, where the same phrase occurs. 

* The fruit of this is uncertain; knowledge which is in one’s 
self is the thing to be worked for. 

* I.e. the mind, Ntlaka«/Aa. The meaning is, he should not 
care for external pleasure and pain. Cf. GM, inter alia, p. 50. 

^ This seems to be so left imperfect in the original. The con- 
struction seems to be this: the progress of the latter is as great as that 
of one who drives in a chariot as compared with that of one who goes 
on foot with much suffering. Cf. the construction on next page. 
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way in a carriage ‘ drawn by horses, and going 
swiftly, such is the progress of the men of under- 
standing. Having climbed up a mountain one 
should not look at the surface of the earth One 
sees a man travelling in a chariot, and void of intel- 
ligence, afflicted by reason of the chariot. As far as 
there is a carriage-path, he goes in the carriage ; 
where the carriage-path stops, a learned man goes 
on abandoning the carriage. So travels the talented 
man, who understands the procedure respecting 
(knowledge of the) truth and devotion and who 
knows about the qualities, comprehending the grada- 
tions * one above the other. As one who without 
a boat dives into the ocean with his arms only, 
through delusion, undoubtedly wishes for destruction ; 
while a wise man likewise knowing distinctions®, 
and having a boat with good oars, goes in the water 
without fatigue, and soon crosses the reservoir, and 
having crossed (it) goes to the other shore, throwing 

* I.e. the 6'aslras, says Nilaka»Ma. Cf. Gita, p. 117. 

“ When one has arrived al knowledge, — the highest scat, says 
NilakawMa, — one need not perform the dictates of the ^Sstras, 
which are only preliminary to the acquisition of knowledge. Cf. 
GttS, pp. 48, 73. Cf. as to this figure of the chariot and the next 
one about the boat, Bz-rhadSiawyaka, p. 695. 

* I adopt Ar^una's rendering of the original here, viz. Yoga. 
The meaning, on that rendering, is the same as it is in the GitS. 

* According to Ar^una Mirra, action with desire, action withojj^t 
desire, and lastly, knowledge. According to Nilaka«/Aa, action 
laid down in the ^’astrae, then Yoga, and then the condition of 
Hamsa, Paramaharwsa, &c. • 

® Literally, one knowing divisions. I presume the' meaning is 
distinctions between various things as to which suits which, and so 
forth. The boat, says Nilakaw/Aa, is a preceptor, and even a pre- 
ceptor is not to be sought for after a man has achieved Yoga; 
hence the text proceeds to speak further on of casting aside the 
boat. Wishes for destruction = is sure to meet destruction. 

Bb 2 
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aside the boat, and devoid of (the thought that this or 
that is) mine. This has been already explained by the 
parallel of the carriage and pedestrian. One who 
has come by delusion through affection, adheres to 
that like a fisherman to his boat, being overcome 
by (the thought that this or that is) mine. It is 
not possible to move on land after embarking in 
a boat. And likewise one cannot move in water 
after entering a carriage. Thus there are various 
actions in regard to different objects And as 
action is performed in this world, so does it result 
to them \ That which sages by their understanding 
meditate upon, which is void of any smell whatever, 
void of taste, and void of colour, touch, or sound, 
that is called the PraclhAna ®. Now that Pradhdna 
is unperceived ; a development of the unperceived 
is the Mahat ; and a development of the Pradhina 
(when it is) become Mahat is egoism. From egoism 
is produced the development, namely, the great 
elements ; and of the elements respectively, objects 
of sense are verily stated to be the development *. 
The unperceived is of ,the nature of seed®, and 
also productive in its essence. And we have heard 

' I.e. appertaining to the various orders of householdeis, &c., 
Nflaka«Ma. Bht I am not aware of any authority for this sense of 
vishaya. 

^ * I.e. those who peiform them. 

* Nilakaw/Aa says, ‘ Having stated above the means of knowledge, 
he now states the proper object of.knowledge.’ 

* See p. 332 supra. The original for development is gu/ia, 
literally quality. 

® The meaning of this passage seems to be identical with that 
of S&hkhya-k^rikl 3. Productive (PrasavStmakam) is piobably to 
be explained as Prasavadharmi is at Sankhya-k&rikd 1 1 (see com- 
mentary of VS^aspati, pp. 59, 60), viz. always undergoing develop- 
ment. The great elements are of course the tanmitras. 
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that the great self is of the nature of seed and 
a product. Egoism is of the nature of seed and a 
product also again and again. And the five great 
elements are verily of the nature of seed and 
products. Th« objects of the five elements are 
of the nature of seed \ but they do not yield pro- 
ducts. Learn about their properties. Now space 
has one quality, air is said to have two qualities ; 
it is said that light has three qualities ; and water, 
too, is of four qualities ; and earth, abounding with 
movables and immovables, the divine source of all 
entities, full of examples of agreeable and disagree- 
able (things), should be understood to be of five 
qualities Sound, tonch, colotir likewise, taste, and 
smell as the fifth — these, O best of the twice-born ! 
should be understood to be the five qualities of 
earth. Smell always belongs to the earth ■* ; and 
smell is stated to be (of) numerous descriptions. 
I will state at length the numerous qualities of 
smell*. Smell is agreeable or disagreeable, sweet, 
sour, and bitter likewise, diffusive and compact 
also, soft, and rough, and clear also® — thus should 

^ This is not clear, unless ‘product’ above means productive, and 
seed means a product, it being a product of the ahkura or sprout, 
Nilaka;?/> 4 a sajs, *seed=cause ; product = effect. The unperceived 
is an effect, and so the contiaiy doctiine of the Sahkhya is here 
shown to be wrong. The objects are causes, as their enjoyment 
causes an impression.' ® See pp. 285, 286 supra*f 

= That is to say, smell is the special property of the earth only, 
the other qualities are common to it with the other elements. The 
word in the original is gyxrn or quality everywhere. 

* See AS^nti Parvan (Moksha Dharma), chap. 184, st. 27. 

® Bitter, NilakawMa exemplifies by the smell of the chili, appa- 
rently interpreting ka/vi, as it may be interpreted, to mean sharp ; 
diHusive= overcoming all other smells, like Asafoetida ; compact = 
made up of many smells. Nilaka;^Ma adds, that soft is like that of 
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smell, which belongs to the earth, be understood 
to be of ten descriptions. Sound, touch, and colour 
likewise, and taste, are stated to be the qualities 
of water. I will now give (some) information about 
taste. Taste is stated to be of numerous descrip- 
tions. Sw'eet \ sour, bitter, sharp, astringent, and 
saltish likewise — thus ^re the forms of taste, which 
is a development of water, said to be of six descrip- 
tions. Sound, touch, and likewise colour; thus is 
light said to have three qualities. The quality of 
light is colour, and colour is stated to be of numerous 
descriptions. White, black, red likewise, green, 
•yellow, and grey likewise, short, long, narrow 
broad, square, and circular — thus is the colour of 
light said to be of twelve forms. It should be 
understood “ by aged Brahmawas, who speak the 
truth, and are conversant with piety. Sound and 
touch also should be understood ; air is said to have 
(these) two qualities. And touch is the quality of air, 
and touch is stated to be of numerous descriptions. 
Rough, cold and hot likewise, tender and clear also, 
hard, glutinous, smooth, slippery, hurtful, and soft* 
— thus the quality of air is properly said by BrAh- 
ma^as who have reached perfection, who are con- 
versant with ^ piety and perceive the truth, to be of 
twelve descriptions. Now space has one quality, 

licyiid ghee, rough of the oil of mustard, and clear as of cooked rice. 
The 5 Snti Parvan passage omits ‘ sour.’ ' Cf. Gtd, p. ri8. 

* Literally, lean and fat. These^are^ rather unusual qualities to 
attribute to colour. The 5 'dnti Parvan passage gives more. 

’ Sic. Does it mean ‘ it is understood ? ’ Cf. PSwini III, 3, 113. 

* Tender =like the touch of a son, &c, ; clear=like that of an 
excellent cloth, Ntlaka»/Aa; glutinous = like that of oil; smooth= 
like that of a gem; slippery = not really smooth, but appearing to 
be such, like that of saliva (?), Ar^una Mirra. The enumeration of 
these in the A'anti Parvan loc. cit. is again different. 
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and that is stated to be sound only. I will speak 
at length of the numerous qualities of sound. 
Sha^a, .^fshabha, together with G^ndhira, Ma- 
dhyama, and likewise Pa^^ama, and beyond these 
should be understood to be Nishida and Dhaivata 
likewise ^ ; agreeable and disagreeable sound also, 
compact, and of (many) ingredients Thus sound, 
which is produced in space, should be understood 
to be of ten descriptions. Space is the highest 
element egoism is above that ; above egoism is 
understanding, and above that understanding is the 
self* ; above that is the unperceivcd, and above 
the unperceived is the being. One w^ho knows 
which is superior and inferior**among entities, and 
who knows the proper procedure in all actions, 
and who identifies himself with every being repairs 
to the imperishable self. 

Chapter XXXVI. 

Brahman said : 

Since the mind is ruler of these five elements, in 
(the matter of) absorbing or bringing (them) forth ”, 

* This is the Hindu Gamut. 

® These are not in the 5 'anti Parvan; of many ingredients = 
collection of sounds, Ar^una Mijra, 

’’ Being all-pervading, Ar^'una Mina. Cf. its position at Taitti- 
rtya, p. 67. ? 

* Cf. Ka//ia, pp. 114, IT5, 149, and .Sankara-tSrya’s commentary 
there, for an explanation ofihe whole passage. And see SShkhya- 
sSra, p. 16, as to what are here called self and undei standing. 

® Cf. GflS, p. 64, wheie the woids are identical. 

® The elements are perceived or are not perceived by the senses 
under the direction of the mind; absorbing = destroying; bringing 
forth = producing, N{laka«/y 4 a. See p. 268 supra, and .SSnti Parvan 
(Moksha), chap. 240, st. 12. 
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the mind itself is the individual self. The mind 
always presides over the great elements. The un- 
derstanding proclaims its power and it is called the 
Kshetra^»a. The mind yokes the senses as a cha- 
rioteer (yokes) good horses. The senses, the mind, 
and the understanding are always joined to the 
Kshetra^wa®. That individual self, mounting the 
chariot to which big horses * are yoked, and in which 
the understanding is the drag ’, drives about on all 
sides. The great chariot which is pervaded by the 
Brahman ®, has the group of the senses yoked (to it), 
has the mind for a charioteer, and the understanding 
for a drag. That learned and talented person verily, 
who always understands thus the chariot pervaded 
by the Brahman, comes not by delusion in the midst 
of all entities This forest of the Brahman ® begins 
with the unperceived, and ends with the gross objects®; 

* The word is the same as at Maitrt, p. 41, the comment on 
which should be seen. 

* I.e..the mind’s jwwer is to be perceived by itself, Nilaka»///a. 
The meaning seems to be that the understanding can only opeiate 
on what the mind places before it. 

’ The passage at Ka// 4 a, p. 1 1 1 seq., and Sankara’s commentary 
there, throw light on this, though the figure is not drawn out in the 
same way in both places. For a definition of Kshetia^wa, see 
5 Snti Parvan (Moksha), chap. 187, st. 23. 

* I. e. the senses. 

® I. e. that which holds the horses in check. Nilakaw/Aa seems 
to lender it by ‘whip,’ but that is not correct, I think. 

So Arj^una Mirra. N!laka«/^a says, ‘The senses, &c,\ihen 
they turn towards the outer woijd make the self drive about, 
as an individual self; when turned inWards they show him that he 
is the Brahman.’ Nllaka»/ia thus likens this to the KaJha, passage. 
See also p. 187 and notes there. 

’’ Or it may mean, among all men. 

' See p. 164 supra, note 2 ; and p. 285, note 4. 

* That is to say, it includes all Samsira, all the elements recog- 
nised by the Sihkhya philosophy, save the Being or Purusha. 
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and includes movables and immovables, receives 
light from the radiance of the sun and moon, is 
adorned with planets and nakshatras, and is decked 
on all sides with nets of rivers and mountains, and 
always beautified likewise by various (descriptions 
of) waters ; it is (the means of) subsistence for all 
entities’, and it is the goal of all living crea- 
tures. In this the Kshetra^wa always moves about. 
Whatever entities (there are) in this world, movable 
or immovable, they are the very first * to be dis- 
solved; and next the developments produced from the 
elements ® ; and (after) these developments, all the ele- 
ments. Such is the upward gradation * among entities. 
Gods, men, Gandharvas, Pi^4kas, Asuras, Rikshasas, 
all have been created by nature not by actions, nor 
by a cause. These Brdhma^as ®, the creators of the 
world, are born here again and again. And what- 

‘ Cf. p. 371 supra. 

* Another reading means ‘ they are dissolved in the waters.’ As 
to the order, cf. Vedanta ParibhashS, p. 48, and p. 335 supra. 

’ I take these to mean the gross elements of which things mov- 
able and immovable may be said to be made, if one may use 
a non-idealist phrase in the Sdhkhya philosophy. Then the ele- 
ments next spoken of are the subtle ones or tanmatras. Cf. the 
references in note 2. As to developments, see p. 382, note 4. 

* Viz. gross object, gross element, subtle clemejit. 

‘ The original is svabhSva, which Ar^^una Mirra renders by 
Prakr/ti. ‘Actions’ both NlIakawAia and Ar^una Mirra take to 
mean sacrifices, &c., and ‘cause ’ the former interprets by BrahmA ; 
the latter by tanmatras -w subtle elements, and adds, ‘the sense is — 
not by sacrifice or tanmatras only.’ Ntlakaw/Aa says, ‘ The gods, 
&c., are produced by nature, as the gods, &c., seen in a dream.’ 
The meaning seems to be that there are energies in nature which 
evolve these forms of being. Cf. also G!tS, p. 65. 

* I presume this means that the patriarchs (Marini and others, 
says Ntlaka«/ 4 a) are also bom again and again — that is to say, in 
different kalpas, I suppose— by nature only. 
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who are free from (all thought that this or that is) 
mine, and who are free from egoism, attaining con- 
centration (of mind) on contemplation \ enter the 
highest world of the great, which is the unperceived. 
Bom from that same unperceived ^ (principle), again 
acquiring knowledge, and getting rid of the (quali- 
ties of) passion and dj^rkness, and resorting to the 
pure (quality of) goodness, a man gets rid of all sins, 
and abandons everything as fruitless. He should 
be understood to be the Kshetrafwa. He who 
understands him understands the Vedas With- 
drawing from the mind the objects * of mental opera- 
tions, a sage should sit down self-restrained. (He) 
necessarily (becomes) that on which his mind® (is 
fixed). This is the eternal mystery. That which 
begins with the unperceived and ends with the gross 
objects ® is stated to be of the nature of ignorance 
But (you should) learn that whose nature is devoid 

heightened.' He compares Bnliadarawyaka, p. 8i6. See also 
Taittiriya, p. 112. 

* See GItS, p. 128, note i, where dhyana and yoga are taken 
separately. Here the compound is in the singular. Nilaka«/>%a’s 
reading is diifeient. 

* The sense here is not quite clear. It seems, however, to be 
this. The acquisitions mentioned in the preceding sentence take 
the acquirers to.some temporary world from which they afterwards 
return ; but when they get rid of the qualities, they get final eman- 
cipation. As to the unperceived, cf. inter alia Gitfi, p. 1 12, note 2. 

*'* Cf, GttS, p. Ill, and note 2 there. That seems to approach 
the question from the opposite point of view. 

* So Ar^na Mijra. At GM XVi, 16, ^itta means the opera- 
tion itself. That also will do here. 

* Cf. Gitfi, p. 78 ; Maitrt, p, 1 78 ; Prama, p. 194 ; and the quota- 
tions at Sfinkhya-sfira, p. 3. 

* This phrase has occurred before ; it means all the developments 
which make up worldly life. See Sdnkhya-sfira, p. 5. 

’ See p. 371 supra. 
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of qualities. Two syllables’* are death ; three syllables 
the eternal Brahman. Mine is death, and not mine 
is the eternal Some men of dull understandings 
extol action. But as to the high-souled ancients 
they do not ejftol action By action a creature is 
born with a body and made up of the sixteen *. 
Knowledge brings forth "’ the being, and that is 
acceptable and constitutes immortality. Therefore 
those who are far-sighted have no attachment to 
actions. This being is stated to be full of know- 
ledge, not full of action The self-restrained man 
who thus understands the immortal, changeless, 
incomprehensible, and ever^ indestructible and 
unattached (principle), he dies not ■*. He who thus 
understands the self to which there is nothing prior, 
which is uncreated, changeless, unmoving *, which 
is incomprehensible (even) to those who feed on 
nectar, he certainly becomes immortal and not to 
be restrained ®, in consequence of these means *®. 

^ See *S'anti Parvan (Ra^adharma) XIII, 4. Cf. Maitrf, p. 180. 
This means' the two and three syllables of ‘ mama ' and ‘ na mama/ 
mine and not mine, Cf. Brzhadarawyaka, p. 970, and A^Aandogya, 
p. 1 1 8, and p. 548, for a similar conceit. 

® Final emancipation follows on abandoning the idea of ^ mine ; ' 
bondage on harbouring it. ® See Muwrfaka, p. 279. 

* The eleven organs and the five great elements which go to form 
the body. See Safikhya-kSrikS 3, and comment thereon ; ^S^nti Par- 
van, chap. 210, St. 32 seq. ; chap. 242, st. 7 seq. ; Prama, p. 230. 

® I. e. shows. ® Cf. Gita, p. 1 18 ; 5 anti Parvan, ch. 242, st. fg. 
See p. 367 supra, note 6 ; and cf. Ka/Aa, pp. 155, 156. 

® I. e. which remains uncbncerned, cf. l^a, p. 10. Apfirvam (to 
which there is nothing prior),Ar^unaMura renders by *not familiarly 
known,* and Nilaka;iMa by ‘ not understood by any other means of 
knowledge/ See also Bnhadarawyaka, p. 502, and 5 ankara on that. 

® This is not very clear, but I suppose the meaning to be the 
same as that of ‘ unconquerable ' at p. 161, and see p. 231, 

I. e. the means mentioned further on, says Ntlaka«/Aa. 
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know the mind to be my pupil. And, O Dhana»^ya! 
I have related this mystery to you out of love for 
you. If you have love for me, O supporter of the 
family of the Kauravas ! then having heard this 
(instruction) relating to the self, always duly act* 
(according to it). Then when this piety is duly 
practised, you will atlain the absolute final eman- 
cipation, getting rid of all sins. It was this same 
thing I stated to you before^ when the time for 
battle had come, O you of mighty arms ! There- 
fore fix your mind on this. And now O chief of 
the descendants of Bharata! it is long since I saw 
the lord my father. I wish to see him, with your 
consent, O Philguna * ! 

Vaii'ampAyana said : 

When K^2'sh«a spoke these words, Dhana^/aya 
replied (saying), O Kr/shwa ! let us verily go to-day 
to the city of Ga,.^asa Be pleased, O you who 
understand piety! to see there king Yudhish/y^ira, 
who is of a devout heart, and after taking leave of 
him to go to your own city.’ 


* N{laka«//;a interprets the words without supplying anything, 
thus ‘ be devoted to yama niyama,’ &c. Yama &c. are the eight 
requisites for Yoga or concentration of mind as taught by Pataw^guli. 

* That is to say, in the GitS. 

i Here he takes up the thread of the stoiy. In the first chapter 
it was hinted that K/r'sh»a was anxious to go to Dvarald. 

* This is a name of Ar^na. ^ 

* I. e. HastinSpur, the capital of the Pa«</avas. They were, when 
the dialogue was held, at Indraprastha. See p. 229 supra. 
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In this Index, Roman and Italic letters, long and short vowels 
^have been classed together. 


A, the letter, page 90. 

Abandonment, 49, 67, 71, loi, no, 
121, 122, 123,154, i68,i77i 182, 
246, 280,283, 326, 369, 370, 371, 
37 3> 390* See Renunciation. 

Abhimanyu, 37, 39. 

Abhiras, 295. 

Abiding in everything. See Within. 

Abiding together. See Unity. 

Abode of Brahman. See Identifica- 
tion, Seat, and Unity, 

Abortive, nothing in Yoga, 47, 72. 
See Action, Life, Resolution, 
and Vain. 

Abridging, 357. 

Absolute, 248, 310, 367, 394. 

Absolution. See Release. 

Absorbent,84,io4, 106,112, 191,258, 
268,279,286,318, See Assimi- 
lation, Dissolution, Life-winds. 

Absorption, 331, 341, 342, 351, 366, 
385. See Assimilation, 
bstinence, 50. 

Abstraction, 10, 68, 69, 70, 75, 77, 
78, 79, 86, too, 1 14, 125, 128. 
See Concentration. 

Abuse, 166, 323. 

Acceptable, 391. 

Acceptance, 324, 325, 359, 364. 

Accessible, Supreme Being, 7 L 79 - 
See Approaching and Attain- 
ment. 

Accomplishment of all duty, 54, 1 14, 
169, 193,337, 344 , 380, 388, 389, 
393 - 

Accumulation, 355, 364, 368. 

— of honey, 188. 

— of sin and merit. See Happin-tss, 

Merit, and Sin. 

Acid, 1 1 8. 

Acquisition, 48, 49, 55, 59, 70, 74 , 
84, 115,323,327, 333,366,372, 
376, 388, 392. See Body. 

— highest, 70, 225. 

— new, for Kr/sh«a, 54. 

— of anything desired. See Desire. 

[8] ‘ C 


Act, auspicious. See Auspicious. 

— thought and word. See Body, 

Mind, and Speech. 

Action, 48, 49, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 59, 
60, 62, 63, 65,67, 77,81,82,95, 
98, 99, 102, 103, 106, 108, 109, 
no, I I I, 1 1 5, 1 17, 118, 1 2 I, 122, 
123,124,125,127,128,152,153, 
156,179,180,182, 184, 185, 188, 
191,193,232,233,238,240,241, 
243,244,256,261,278, 279, 280, 
283,286,289, 293, 297, 302, 306, 
307,309,313,314,315,316,319, 
320,321,326,338,339,348,349, 
355,357,358,365,368,369,370, 
374,375,377,380,381,382,385, 
387, 389, 391, 393 - 
- abandonment of. See Abandon- 
ment and Inaction. 

— bond of, 47, 53, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 

64, 65, 82, 85, 107, 108, 1 15, 
123, 125, 307. See Taint. 

— burning of. See Burning. 

— capacity for, 65, 104, 241. 

— causes of, 65, 123, 278. 

— dedication of, to Brahman, 55, 6 1, 

64, 83, 85, 100, 105, 128, 168. 
See Renunciation. 

-- defect in, cured, 121. 

— destruction of, 241, 242. See De- 

struction. 

— different from soul. See Soul. 

— evil, 121, 127, 235, 238, 240, 242, 

257, 302, 320. 

— exhaustion of, 236, 237, 240, 7^1, 

242. 

— ferocious. See Ferocious. 

— freedom from. See Freedom. 

— fruit of. See Fruit. 

— instrument of. See Instrument. 

— man of, 73, 255, 256. 

— marks of, 239, 321. 

— meritorious, 72, 76, 109, 130, 233, 

238,240,242, 257, 314, 320, 321. 

— motive to, 48, 49. See Duty and 

Fruit, 
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Action, ordinary and special, 102. 

— organs of, 337. See Organs and 

Senses. 

— performance of, 108, 378. 

— prescribed, 53, 54, 67, 115, 117, 

118,120,122, 124, 125, 126, 305, 
3091 353 , 381- See Duty. 

— prohibited, 60, 1 1 7, 1 1 9, 1 20, 1 2 5, 

309. 

— prompting to, 123. 

— pursuit of, 59, 60, 63. 

— release from. See Freedonl. 

— ripening of, 241. 

— success of, 59. 

— to propitiate Supreme. See Pro- 

pitiation. 

— unnecessary, 54. 

— vain, 82. And see Destruction, 

Success. 

— world of, 239. 

Active mind, 70. 

— principle. See Soul, not active. 
Activity, 65, 88, 104, to8, ito, 114, 

160,185,319,332, 3341351.558, 
374. See Soul, not active. 
Acute, 163, 164. 

Adhibhfita, 77, 78. 

Adhidaiva, 77, 78. 

Adhiya^wa, 77, 78. 

Adhvaryu. See Priest. 

Adhyatma, 77, 90, 316, 338, 342. 

See Soul, science of. 

Adityas, 88, 92, 94, 219. 
Admonition. See Advice. 

Advice, 174, 380. 

Adviser, 105. 

-®on. See Kalpa. 

Afar, iOi|, 369. 

Alfection, 50, 51, 56, 59, 68, 103, 
124,127,166,178,193,194,246, 
250, 322, 324, 342, 382. See 
also Aversion', Favourite. 
Affliction, 1 01, 1 07, 122,284, 322,323, 
381. See Trouble. 

Afl’ience, 304. 

Affright. See Fear. 

Age, 59, 79, 80, 330, 353. See Kalpa. 

— old, 44, 77, 103, 109, 140, 151, 170, 

187,194)23.^,247, 249,250, 289, 
349 , 356, 371, 384. 
Agent,55,65,i23,i24,278. See Soul. 
Agitation, 42, 50,56,66,68, 108, no, 
344 , 366, 369* 

— of world, 10 1. And see Per- 

turbation, Vexation. 

Agni, 219, 220, 345* 


Agnihotra, 129, 191, 321. 

Agnish/oma, 158. 

Agreeable, 50, 66, 85, loi, 103, no, 
118,119,122,151,177, 183,189, 
246,278,312,360,362, 370, 371, 
380, 383, 385. 

Agriculture, 127. 

A^yabhaga, €.76. 

Ahavaniya, 262. 

Ailment, 233, 237, 245, 321, 343, 
356. See Disease. 

Aims of life, 100, 117, 125, 156, 177, 
314, 331, 378. 

Air, 73, 82, 179, 260, 289, 305, 316, 

339, 343, 361, 368. 

AirAvata, 89. 

Aitareya-arawyaka, 87, 90, 102, 123, 
180, 239, 249, 250, 259, 339. 

— brahmawa, 19, 221, 265, 276, 277, 

280. 

— upanishad, 120, 123,153,179,187, 

. 189, 191. 

Akhyanas, 145, 170. 

Alarka, 296, 297, 298, 299. 

Alarm at sight of universal form, 94, 
96, 98. 

Alexander the Great, 223. 

Alike to all, 65, 68, 70, 71, 85, loi, 
106, no, 128, 292, 356, 379, 
392, 393. See Equability. 

All-comprchcnding. See Universal 
form. 

All-pervading. See Pervading prin- 
ciple. 

All, supreme, 97. 

Alms, 43, 216, 360, 361, 362, 363. 

Alone. See Solitary. 

Altar, 262. 

Amazement, 93, 94, 130, 300. Sec 
Alarm. 

Ambarisha, 301, 303. 

Ambiguous. See Equivocal. 

Amusement, 97,25 1. See Recreation. 

Analyser, 173. 

Analysis, 174. 

Anandagiri, 18, 49, 87, 113, 159, 186, 
251. 266. 

Anr.nta, 89. 

Anantagita, 28. 

Anantavi^aya, 38. 

Ancestors, 41. See Manes. 

Ancient being. See Primeval. 

Ancients, 59, 78, 86, 87, 260, 340, 
369, 378, 391. See Elders. 

Ancient times, those who know about, 
101. See Old times. 
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Anger. See Wrath. 

Ahgirasa, 314. 

Animals. See Beasts and Offerings. 
Animate, 74, 244, 356. 

Animating new body, 45, 112. 
Animosity, 60, 99, 167, 182, 183, 281 
321. See Hatred. 

Anointment, 93. • 

Antelope, 155, 295. 

Antipathy, 168. See Animosity. 
Antiquary, Indian, 27, 28, 139, 222. 
Anugita, 158, i6t, 162, 166, 256. 

— age of, 206 seq. 

— authorship of, 204 seq. 

— comparison of, with Apastamba, 

215 scq. ; with Gita, 207 seq. 

— divisions of, 198, 200, 201, 204. 

— extent of, 198 scq., 204. 

— geography of, 222. 

— gods mentioned in, 219, 220. 

~ interpolations, 205. 

— language of, 226. 

-- mountains mentioned in, 222. 

— numbering of chapters, 201. 

— Parvan of Bharata, 197, 199, 200, 

310. 

— recapitulation of Gita, 197. 

— scheme of, 197 seq., 206. 

— state of society disclosed in, 207, 

208, 

— style of. Sec language of. 

— - substance of sections of, 201. 

— tribes in, 222. 

— upanishad, 200. 

— verse of, 226. 

Anus, 258, 261. 

Anushrubh, 142. 

Anxiety, 48, 302, 366, 367, 

Apana, 258, 338. See Life-winds. 
Apastamba, 14, 20, 21, 22 scq., 24, 

29>3o, 32,69, loi, 103, 1 18, 120, 
147,176,177, 208, 210, 21 j, 215, 
216,217, 218, 225, 236, 243, 275, 
291,302,322, 353,358, 359, 3^^0, 
361,362,365, 367, 370, 375, 389. 
Ape, 39. 

Appearance. See Entity and Real 
Application. See Assiduous, • 
Appointment, 365. 

Apportionment, 59. 

Apprehension, 82, 257, 283, 314. 
Approaching Brahman, 59, 75 - See 
Accessible. 

— preceptor. See Preceptor. 
Appropriating, 60, 243, 365. 
Appurtenances, 357. See Belongings. 


Apsarases, 178, 347, 

Aquatic beings, 89. 

Ara«i, 284, 308. 

Arawyakas, 17. 

Argument, 90, 102, 124, 276, 333. 
Ar^una, 3, 4, 6, 9, 12,1‘j, 28, 34, 35, 
37, 38, 40,42,47,48,52, 53, 54, 
56, 58, 59, 62, 63, 69, 71, 72, 73, 
75 , 76, 77 , 79, 8r, 82, 84, 87, 88, 
89 > 90 . 91. 9*1 93 i 96, 98, 99 i ro 9 > 
H7,i2i, 122, 125, 128, 130, 131, 
i 35 i r 97 i 198, 205, 229, 230, 293, 
294 i 3101 393 i 394. See Bha- 
rata, Favourite, Forgetfulness, 
Kunti, and Pr/thl. 

— Mura, 199,200,201,204,227,232, 

2361 237i 238, 239, 240, 241, 242, 
243, 244,245,246,247,248,249, 
250, 252,253, 254, 255, 256, 257, 
258, 259, 260, 262, 263, 264, 265, 
266, 269,270, 271,272,273,276, 
2^, 278, 280, 281, 282, 284, 286, 
287, 288, 289, 290, 292, 293, 300, 
301, 302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 308, 
309,310,312,313,314,315,316, 
318,319,320,323,324,325,326, 
327,328,329,330,331,332,333, 
334 i 335 , 339 , 340 , 34 «i 342 , 343 > 
344 i 345 i 3461 347 i 348, 349, 350, 

352,3531354,355,3561357,360, 

361, 362, 363, 364, 365, 366, 367, 
368, 369, 370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 
375, 376, 379, 380, 381, 384, 385, 
386, 387, 388, 389, 390, 391, 392, 
393 - 

Arka, 219, 346. 

Arms, 93, 94, 381. 

— mighty, 39, 45, 51, 55, 58, 63, 64, 

71,72, 74,86,94,107, 121,123, 
229, 252, 393, 394. 

— thousand, 94, 98, 293, 294. 

— unnumbered, 94. 

Army, 38, 294. 

Array. See Battle-array. 
Arrogance, 116, 128. See Boastful, 
Egotism, Pride, and Vanity. 
Arrovrs, 42, 294, 296, 297, 298, 299, 
300, 301. 

Arteries, 257. 

Articulation. See Speech. 

Artisans, 208, 365. 

Aryaman, 89. 

Aryas, 222, 223. 

Aryavidyisudhakara, 27, 33, 224. 
Asad, 120, 121. 

Asafoetida, 383. 
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Ascent, 321, 385. 

Ascertainment of truth, 64. 

Ascetics,6i,63,66,78, 123, 159,212, 
217,232,246,289,290,292,293, 
3 * 6 , 354 , 358, 363. 

Ashes, 62, 276. 

Asita, 87. 

Asking alms, 362. 

Ajoka, 223. 

Aspirations. See Expectations. 

Ajramas, 30, 216, 307, 315. ^See 
Orders. 

Ass, 20. 

Assault, 41. 

Assemblages of men. See Society. 

Assiduous, 50, 63, 72, 73, 83, 101, 
112,115,125,161,253,255,360, 
361. See Industry. 

Assimilation with Brahman, 52, 59, 
66, 69, 70, 85, 99, TOO, 104, 106, 
107,109, 110, 128, 156, 176, 178, 
253, 308, 313, 316, 342, 370 ‘ 

Association, 235, 355, 359, 370 , 374 , 
378. See Company, Dissocia- 
tion, and Society. 

— with preceptor, 177, 178. 

— with senses, 288. 

Astringent, 363, 384. 

Astrologers, 377. 

Asura, 83. See Demons. 

Amlayana, 61, 68, 119, 236, 358, 

Ajvamedha, 156. 

— Parvan, 197. 

— Parvan, sections of, 198 seq. 

Ajvattha, 89, iii, 189, 247. 

Ajvatthaman, 38. 

Ajvins, 92, 94. 

Asylum, 84, 129, 361, 363, See Re- 
sort. 

Atharva-veda, 18, 19, 180. 

Atheism, 115. 

Atmosphere, See Air. 

Atom, 78, 194. 

Atomists, 377. 

Atfi, 314. 

Attachment, 48, 50, 52, 53 , 54 , 55 , 
59, 60, 61, 64, 65, 66, 67, 82, 
99, 101, 103,104, 107, 109, III, 
116,118, 122,124, 125,127,154, 
161, 166, 1 81, 182, 232, 236, 241, 
242, 246, 250, 289, 322, 324, 328, 

34 ^, 357,362, 364,365,367, 368, 
371, 377 , 379 , 39 N 392 . 

Attack of vice, 167. 

Attainment to Brahman, 52, 54, 59, 
60,61,62, 64,71,75,76,78, 79, 


80, 81,82, 84,85, 86, 87, 99, 100 
104, 106, 116, 127, 129, 162, 164, 
167, 173, 174, >75, 185, 189,191, 
230,257,287,339,348, 367,369, 
370, 372, 373 , 385, 392. See 
Brahman. 

Attendance, 324. See Preceptor. 
Attention, 251. See Assiduous. 
Attraction, 327. 

Attractive, 189. 

Attrition, 308. 

Auspicious act, 120, 324. 

Austerity. See Penance. 

Author. See Creator. 

Authority, ^4, 117, 243. 

Automaton. See Free-will and Ma- 
chine. 

Autumn, 159. 

Avarice, 41, 43, 108, 109, 114, 117, 
155,166,181,284,302,303,320, 

332, 335 , 344 , 357 , 361, 378 . 
See Covetous. 

Aversion, 50, 51, 56, 62, 63, 68, 76, 
loi, 103, no, 122, 123, 124, 
128, 322, 363. See Affection. 
Avimukta, 257. 

Awake. See Day and Night. 

Axe, 294. 

Back, 367, 

Backbiting, 114, 168, 183, 323, 326, 

364- 

Badaraya^a, 30, 33. 

Bahu. See BhOman. 

Bali-offering, 216. 

Balls of food for ancestors, 4I. 
Bamboo, 346, 359. 

Ba;7a Bhar/a, 13, 27. 

Banks of rivers, 344. 

Bark, 361. 

Barley-seed, 353. 

Basis. See Real. 

Bathing,48,64,i22,36i, 364, 375, 377. 
Battle, Ar^una directed to engage in, 
44 , 47 , 55 , 78, 96, 127, 128. 

— array, 4, 37. 

— field, 3, 4,5, 37, 38, 42, 294, 296, 

323, 394 - 

— righteous, 46. 

— running away from, 127. 
Baudh^yana, 32. 

Beams. See Rays. 
Beasts,89,90,io5, 109,1 16, 167, 284, 
289, 290, 321, 345, 353, 356, 
389. 

Beauty, 177, 178, 238, 256, 260, 261, 
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264, 267, 268, 270, 272, 275,286, 

307, 323, 347. 

Bed, 389. 

Bees, 155, 188, 309. 

Beggar. See Ascetic and Asking. 
Beginning and end and middle, 44, 
46, 66, 88, 90, 93, 94, III, 307, 

335 , 35 t, 35 *. * 

— void of, 44 , 86,94, 103, 104, 106, 

157, 313 - 

Behaviour. See Conduct. 

Being. See Spirits. 

— Ancient, 96, 97. See Primal. 

— Best, 77, 87, 92, 113, 114 , 377. 

— Divine, 78, 87, 186, 187, 188, 189, 

190, 191, 192. 

— Eternal, 87, 94. 

— Primal, iii. 

— Supreme, 54, 57, 78, 81, 83, 85, 

III, II3, 157, 188, 281, 284. 

See Brahman and God. 

Beings, beginning of. See Souice. 

— created. See Creatures. 

— embodied. See Embodied souls. 

— friend of. See Friend. 

“ higher, iii. 

— living. See Creatures. 

— lord of. See Lord. 

— seed of. See Seed. 

— tempers of. See Tempers, 
two, 1 13. 

— two classes of, 93, 115. 

— within all, 113, 194. See Within. 
Belief. See Convictions and Faith. 
Belongings, 60, 68, 128, 160, 170, 

247, 324, 365, 369, 373 - See 
Appurtenances. 

Beloved. See Favourite, Husband. 
Belt. See Girdle. 

Beneficial speech, 119. 

Benefit, 76, 178, 182, i8j, 185, 189, 
309, 324 > 325, 360. 
Benevolence, universal, 66, 94, 99, 
100, loi, 114, 322. 

Beyond. See Highest. 
Bhagavadgita, 135, 137, 138, 142, 

143, i44> 145, 146,147, 148,1^0, 

151,152,153,1543 155,158,159, 

160,164, 165, 167, 168, 170,171, 
172,173,175,176,177,179,180, 
184,185, 1S6, 188, 189, 193,194, 
*97,203, 207, 208, 210, 215,218, 
222,226,230,231,232, 233, 234, 
235,236, 239, 240, 242, 243, 244, 
245,246, 247, 248, 249, 250,251, 
253,254, 255, 256, 25%, 258, 260, 


261,262, 266, 270, 277, 278, 279, ’ 
281,282, 283,284, 285, 288,289, 
291,292, 295, 305, 306, 307, 3*0, 
3*3,315, 3*7,3*8,3*9,320,321, 

323,324,325,326,327,328,329, 

330,33*, 332, 334 , 335 , 338,342, 

343,344,345,346, 349,351,352, 
353 , 355 , 358, 359, 360, 362, 363, 
364, 365, 366, 367, 368, 369, 370, 
371,372,373,375,378,380,381, 
384,385, 387, 388, 390, 39 *, 392, 
393 , 394 - 

Bhagavadgita, appropriateness of, 4, 

6, 135. 

-- author of, 6, 28. 

Brahman ization of, 4, 6, 21, 22. 

— character of, 4, 7, 8, 10, 13, 17,25. 

— connexion of, with Bharata. See 

appropriatcnc‘'S, supra. 

— date of, 17, 19, and Introduction, 

passim. 

dissemination of, 129, 130. 

— frame of, 2, 3. 
genuineness of, 2, 4, 5, 6, 

~ inconsistencies of, ii. 

“ language. See style, infra. 

~ names of, 2, 28. 

* - non-systematic. See character, 
supra, 

— Parvan of the MahabhSrata, 2. 

- Phalajruti in, 143. 

— Philosophy of. See character, 

supra. 

— position in Sanskrit literature, 1 7, 

34, *38. 

— relation to Buddhism, 24, 34. 

— relation to Vedas, 16, 17. See 

character, supra. 

— relation to Yoga-sfitras, 8. 

— responsible for want of history, i. 
~ scheme of, 2, 3^ 

— stanzas, common with other 

works, 18, 27. 

— stanzas of, number of, 35. 

— study of. See disseminatibn, 

supra. 

— style and language of, 4, ii, 13, 

14, 15. 

— teaching of, 16. 

-- terminology of, ii. 

— text of, 34. 

— upanishad, 2, 200. 

— verse of, 15. See History. 
BhagavSn, meaning of, 157. 
BhaWirkar, Professor R. G., 28, 107, 

* 37 , * 99 , 227. 
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Bharadva^a, 3^. 

Bharata, 39, 43, 44, 46, 55, 57, 59, 
63, 74 , 75 , 76, 79 , 80, 92, 102, 
105, 106, 107, 108, III, 114, 
115, 117, 119, 122, 126, 129, 

149, 150, 170, 176, 194, 231, 
254, 255, 256, 394. 

Bharata. See Bharata and Maha- 
bhlrata. 

— varsha, 39, 

BhSrgava, 314. 

Bhartr/hari, 14, 32, 220, 221, 239. 
Bhasa, 222, 346. 

Bhashya. See Pata; 7 ^ali. 

Bha//og-i, 33. 

BhSu Daji, Dr., 27. 

BhavabhSti, 13. 

Bhikshu-sutra, 32, 33. 

Bhima, 37, 38. 

Bhibhma, 3, 38, 39, 42, 95, 96. 

— Parvan, 2, 6, 40. 

— roaring of, 38. 

Bhramara, 188. 

Bhr/gu, 89, 294. See Bhargava. 
BhOman, 173. 

Bhur, 174, 393. 

BhCitas, 85, 118, 306, 345, 354. 
Bhutis, 92. 

Bile, 343. 

Billow, 388. 

Bilva, 360. 

Bipeds, 17 1, 209, 339. 

Birds, 90, 109, 142, 164, 189, 321,345, 
353 , 371, 389- 

Birth, 45, 48, 58, 59, 76, 86, 103, 
105,109,110,170,176,177,194, 
231,233,237,239,241,245,247, 
257, 302, 313, 339, 341, 390. 
See Death, and Meditation at 
lime of death. 

— after lapse of lime, 339. 

— as devotee, 72. 

— bond of, 49, 62, 1 1 5, 201. 

— causes of, 48, 105. 

— lertainty of, 45, 151. 

— - divine, 29, 59. 

— freedom from, 56, 59, 67, 79, 

105, ^07, 109, 188, 241. 

— in low species, 152. 

— knowledge of, 58, 72. 

— low, 85. 

— number of, 49, 58. 

— of deity, 59. 

— previous. See Life. 

— repeated, 49. 58, 59, 67, 73, 75, 

79, 105, 107, 154, 185, 191,242, 


302,325,361,367,371,378,387. 
See Return. 

Birth, sinful, 85, 255. 

Biting, 282. 

Bitter, 118, 363, 383, 384. 

Black, 179, 384. 

Blame and ppise, loi, no, 185, 324, 
392. 

Blank, 376. 

Blind man, 155. 

Blindness, 320, 322. 

Bliss, 52, 66. See Brahmic state. 
Blood,43,i55, 241, 252, 275, 335,342. 
Boar, 37. 

Boastful, 167, 170, 181, 324. See 
Arrogant. 

Boat, 31, 381, 382. 

— of knowledge, 62. 

Bodily and mental, 247, 251, 359, 
362, 364. 

Bodily, mental, vocal, 119 seq. 
Body, 55, 64, 69, 71, 72, 77, 83, 92, 
102,103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 
111,112, 1 13, 118, 123, 128, 155, 
173,176,177,178,179,186,187, 
191,193,235,236,237,240,242, 
245,246, 248, 249, 250, 252, 253, 
257, 259, 262, 279, 288, 289, 290, 
302,307,326,331,332,342,344, 
345, 362, 367, 376, 391, 392. 

— acquisition of, 44. 

— city of nine portals, 65, 108, 317. 

— development of, 252, 

— distinct from soul, 44, 45, 375. 

— distribution of, on death, 290,302. 

— leaving, 59, 66, 78, 79, 112, 235, 

237,238,239,250,252,253,255, 
257, 266, 331. 

— liquids in, 342. See Liquids. 

— movement of, 343. 

— ol Kr/shwa, 92, 93. 

— passages of, 79, See Passages. 

— perishable, 44, 45. 

— produced from qualities, 109. 

— release from. See leaving, supra. 

— ruler of, 1 1 2. 

' — ^ource of, 244. 

— subtle, 190, 333. 

— support of, 53 i 6O) 159, 291. 3«8, 

559 . 363. 366. 

— supporter of, 228, 262. 

— two kinds of, 160. 

See Bond and Deities. 
Boehtlingk, 144. 

Boisterous. See Mind and Senses. 
Bond, 66, 107, 146, 246, 247, 248, 
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317,323,342,351,355,368,371, 

391 - 

Bond, of qualities, 107. See Action 
and Birth. 

Bone, 252, 343. 

Books, 57, 326. 

Boon. See Present. 

Borrowing. See Coiiftnon passages. 
Bosom, 239. 

Boughs, small, 313, 371. Sec 

Branches. 

Bows, 37, 39, 42, 293, 294, 296, 311. 
See Salutation. 

Brahma, 79, 80, 93, 96, 219, 220, 231, 
234,244, 257, 264, 271, 3I2, 314, 
315,317,323,325,328,332,333, 

337,339,345,352,354,355,360, 
372,378,385,393- See Priest. 
Brahma Gita, 198 seq., 255, 310. 
See AnugitL 

BrahmaHrin, 69, 79, 119, 146, 152, 

153.169.175.176.177.178.179, 

216,242,283,284, 312, 316, 326, 
354, 358, 360, 361, 362, 364. 

— -Naish/^ika, 377. 

Brahman, 52, 56, 61, 62, 64, 65, 66, 
70,72, 77, 79, 81, 84,87,90,91, 
102,103, 106, 107, 108, 1 10, 1 1 3, 
120,121,127,128,146,147,149, 
151, 152, 153, 156, 160, 161, 162, 
163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 170, 

171.172.173.174.175.178.180, 
181, 182, 185, 186, 187, 189, 190, 
191, 192, 226, 230, 234, 235, 238, 
241,243, 244,245,246, 248,250, 
251,252,253,255,257,258,260, 
265,277, 282, 283, 284, 286, 287, 
288,296, 306, 307, 308, 309, 3^0, 
312,313,316,317,326,327,336, 

339,341,342,344,347,354,367, 
368, 369, 372, 375, 377, 386, 387, 
391, 392. See God, Being-Su- 
preme, Seat, and Vedas. 
Brahmananda. See Felicity. 
Brahma-ya^«a, 61, 184. 
Brahma-loka, 20. 

Brahma-vidya, 166. • 

Brahma-sutras, 31. • 

Brahmawa, 21, 22, 23, 24,38,48,65, 
86, 1 19, 120, 126, 147, 150, 158, 
159, 160, 161, 165, 171,172,173, 
174,1751^79,182,185, 189,193, 

209,210,217,218,239,245,248, 
252,254,255,256,261,263,264, 
265,266, 267, 270, 271, 272,273, 
274,275,276,277,281,284,285, 


288, 293, 295, 296, 299, 300, 303, 
304 , 306, 307, 308, 309, 3 10, 3 1 1, 
315,320,323,325,326,329,332, 

338,339,345, 346, 347 , 348, 353 , 
359,360,369,374,375,376,377, 
380, 384, 387, 389, 393. 
Brahina;;a GitS. See Brahma GU 3 . 
Brahmawa’s wife. See Brahma»a. 
Brahma«as. See Vedas, 

Brahmanical age, 4. 

Brahmanism, 4, 6, 22, 25, 26, 
Brahmic state, 52, 66, 176. 

Branch. See Knowledge. 

Branch and moon, 142, 146, 172 
Branches downwards, iii. 

— many, 47, 294, 313, 371. 

Brave, 122, 160, 294, 300, 341, See 

Valour. 

Breach. See Regulation and Duty. 
Breast, 233. Sec Bosom. 

Breath, 64, 67, 78, 201, 238, 252, 270, 
2^6, 341. See Life-winds. 
Bribing, 91. 

Bridge of piety, 315, 348, 
Brihadarawyakopanishad, 6, 81, 119, 
149,152,153,155,158,159,160, 

161,162,166,171,172,173,174, 

178,179,181,185,186,187,189, 
192,193,204, 208,231,239,249, 
25^,255, 258, 259, 261, 264, 268, 
271,274, 279, 283, 287, 289, 290, 

295, 304,313,3*4,324,327,342, 

347 , 353 , 381, 389, 390, 391. 
B^/hadratlu, 180. 

Br/haspati, 89, 214, 314, 346. 
Br/hatsaman, 90, 180. 

Brilliant, 78, 93, 187, 192, 287, 347. 
Bringing forth. Sec Production. 
Broad, 384. 

Brooding on evil, 168. 

Brothers, 40, 290. 

Brothers-in-law, ’40. 

Brow, 67, 78, 257. See Head. 

Brute force, 116. 

Brutes. See Beasts. • 

Buddhism, 9, 20, 23, 24, 25, 26, 69, 
146,147,212,213,214,215,224, 
225, 226, 306, 376. 

Biihler, J. G., Dr., 14, 20, 21, 27, 
32, 33, 208, 213, 215, 224, 353- 
Bull, 345. 

Burden, beasts of, 321, 

Burnell, Dr., 20, 31. 

Burning taste, 118. 

— of action by knowledge,6o,62,279. 

— of Ar^una's skin, 40. , 
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•Burning of soul, 45. 

Business, 183. See Management. 
Butter, 83, 184, 276, 

Butterflies, 95, 155 
Buying and selling, 323, 

Calamity, 50* See Distress. 
Calmness, 1 1 9. See Tranquillity. 
Calumny, 116, 129, 325. See Carp- 
ing and Censoriousness. 
Capacity of doing action. Se^ Ac- 
tion and Activity. 

Capital, 394, 

Captivity, 207, 233, See Bond. 
Car, great, 37, 38, 39, 42, 46, 381, 

382, 386. 

— without horse, 40. 

Carelessness. Sec Heedlessness. 
Carnal. See Love. 

Carping, 56, 81, 130, 320, 364, 368. 

See Calumny. 

Carriage. See Car. 

Caste, 21,23, 24, 25, 30, <59, 126, 129, 
208,217,315,316,320,322,329, 
358. 

— author of, 59. 

— comminglings, 41, 45. 

— rites of, 41. 

Casting aside, 343, 344, 357. 
Cataclysm, 94. 

Cattle, 59, 127, 345, 389. 

Cause, 96, 192, 247, 278, 309, 335, 

383, 387, 388, 392. See Con- 
sequence. 

— material, 58, 106, 113, 19 1, 244. 

See Action, Inconstant, Nature, 
and Source. 

Caution, 63, 97. See Heedlessness 
and Circumspection. 

Cave, 333, 363. 

Celebration of God’s name. See 
Glorification. ■ 

Celestial pleasures, 84. 
Censoriousness, 166, 167, / 81, 182, 
^83. 

Censure, j 50. See Blame. 
Centering. See Concentration. 
Ceremonies, 112, 169, 17 1, 172, 293, 
3*i.3»ai353> 358, 361,366,370. 
See Rites. 

Ceylon, 223. 

Change, 157 , 327, 331, 345, 356, 372. 
See Development and Un- 
changeable. 

Channel. See Current. 

Chanting verse, 1 5. 


Characteristics. See Qualities. 
Chariot, 187, 221, 294, 380. See Car. 
Charioteer, 4, 338, 386. 

Charioteer’s son. See Kama. 
Charity, 169, 324. 

Charm. See Enamoured. 

Chastity, 275. 

Cheat, 91. Ste Crafty and Deceitful. 
Check, 243, 306, 328, 357. See 
Restraint. 

Childhood, 178. See Infancy. 
Children, 63, 64, 116, 124, 154, 159, 
161, 185, 246, 304. See Heroes. 
Chili, 383. 

Choristers. See Gandharvas. 
Churning, 89. 

Circular, 384. 

Circumference, 306. 
Circumspection, 364. See Caution. 
City, 251, 318, 394. See Body. 
Class, 65, 103. 

Classical Sanskrit. See Kavyas. 
Cleanness, 68, 103, 114, 119, 126,128, 
359, 360, 363, 364. See Purity. 
Clear, 383, 384, 392. See Mind 
and Undistinguished, 
Cleverness, 128, 324. 

Closing, See Plyelid. 

Cloth, 45, 68, 217, 359, 360, 364, 384, 
Cloud, 72, 179. 

Cognition, 332. 

Cold, 1 18, 238, 384. 

Cold and heat, 44, 48, 68, 88, 101, 
167, 284, 323, 356. 

Colebrooke, H. T., 2, 7, 29, 32, 186, 
225. 

Collections, 188. 

Colour, 92, 93, 94, 179, 247, 252, 
258, 260, 285, 386, 342, 368. 
See Objects ot sense. 
Combination, See Production. 
Combustible, 45. 

Comfort, 95, 98, 118. 

Coming and going, 44, 80, 84, 231. 
Commentators on Gitd, ii, 35. 
Commission. See Omission. 
Pommon earnings. See Earnings. 

— passages, 18, 27, 139, 140, 202 

seq., 225, 354. 

— people, 5 1 . 

Compact, 383, 385. 

Companion, 40, 159. See Associa- 
tion. 

Company, 97, 293, 359. 

Comparison of one’s own with 
others* pleasures and pains, 71. 
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Compassion, 87, 101, 114, 231, 243, 
326, 359, 362, 364, See Afl'ec- 
tion and Pity. 

Compounds, 13, 90. 

Comprehension. See Understanding. 
Comprehensiveness, 124, 372. 
Compulsion. See Free-will. 
Concealed. See Nattre. 
Concentration, 12, 61, 65, 66, 68, 69, 
73 » 78, 79 , 99 , 100, loi, 105, 1 10, 
1 28, 153, 160, 169, 18 r, 185,189, 
232, 242, 243, 247, 248,249,250, 
251,254,255,257,279,280,285, 
287, 299, 300, 301, 315, 326,332, 
340,342,344,360,361,362,363, 
366, 368, 388, 389, 390, 394. See 
Intent. 

— of breath. See Breath. 

Conch, 38, 39. 

Conclusion. See Resolution. 
Condition. See State. 

Conditioning of soul, 107. 

Conduct, 9, 115, 159, 170, 178, 232, 
243,283,312,320,324,341,358, 
359, 362, 36^, 367, 368, 369,378, 
392. Sec lll-conducled, and 
Goodness, Darkness, Passion, 
and Sinful. 

— of one transcending qualities. 

See Qualities. 

— of stead y-mindcd man. See 

Steady-minded. 

— unknown. See Unknown. 
Confidence, 326. 

Confinement of mind, 79. See 

Quiescence. 

Confluence, 287. 

Confusion, 43, 49, 50, 52, 59, 160, 
182, 254, 269, 308, 377. See 
Distraction and Soul. 
Conjunction, 330. 

Connexions. See Kinsmen. 
Conquered. See Accomplishment. 
Conquest. See Victory. 
Conscience, 41. 

Consciousness, 82, 88, 102, 103, 176, 
181,188, 238, 239, 242, 245, 290^ 

334, 350, 3561 359 - * 

Consequences, 156, 124, 126. See 
Effect. 

Consonants, 348. 

Constancy. See Perseverance. 
Constant, 100, 120, 125, 248, 289, 
331, 33*> 360, 369, 375, 376. 
Constituents, 246, 318, 336, 343, 344. 
See Ingredient. 


Constitution, 236. 

Constraint. See Free-will, 
Cohsubstantial, 163. 

Consummation of devotion, 72. 
Contact with Brahman. See Assimi* 
lation. 

— with knowledge, 72. 

— with objects, 44, 66, 126, 154, 

335 , 343 - 

Contamination. Sec Taint. 
Contemn, 246. See Despise. 
Contemplation, 47, 49, 50, 61, 100, 
III, 156, 162, 169, i8r,234,245, 

283, 309, 389, 390. 
Contemporary Review, 5, 18. 
Contempt, 97, 120, 154. 
Contentment, 54, 60, 68, 86, 87, loi, 

166. 168, 240, 286, 288, 302,325, 
326, 334, 361. 

Continence, 169, 361, 389. 
Continuous meditation, 78, 79, 100, 
^9. 

(Control of nature. See Nature. 

— of senses. See Restraint, Senses, 

— of tongue. See 'J'aciturnity. 
Controversialists, 90, 365, 

Contumely, 324. 

Conversation, 87, 232, 

Conwetions, 55, 239, 304, 305. 

— demoniac, 1 18. 

— wrong, 52, 120, 320. See Notion, 

false. 

Cooked nee, 384. 

Cooking, 53, 279, 363. 

Copulative compound. See Com- 
pounds. 

Copyright, 5, 1 8, Sec Common pas- 
sages. 

Coronet, 93, 96, 98. 

Corruption of women, 41. 

Cotton, 3 CO, 

(Counsellor, 2 80, *2 8 3. 

Counting of sins, 89. 

Country, 342. 

Courage, 48, 70, 90, 94, 102, •103, 

114. 124. 125. 126. 127.167.168, 
176, 182,288,301, 302,325.332. 

373. 

Course of life. See Life. 

Cousin, Victor, i. 

Covering, 375. 

Covetous, 125. See Avarice. 

Cow, 65, «9, 209, 265, 353. 

Cowell. See Maitn Upanishad. 
Crafty, 125. See Cheat, Deceitful. 
Craving, 107, 166, i8i, 342. % 
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Devout, 85, 394. See Pure. 
Dexterity, 38, 127, 326, 362. 
Dhaivata, 385. 

Dhammapada, 35, 50, 51, 52, 69, 71, 
84, 101, 102, 108, no, 123, 241. 
Dhana^aya, 38, 48, 49, 63, 74, 93, 
100, 125, 130, 230, 310, 394. 
Dharma, 219, 223, 306. 

Dhatu. See Elements. 
Dhr/sh/adyumna, 39. 

Dhr/sh/aketu, 37. 

Dhr/tarash/ra, 3, 35, 37, 39 j 

42, 43 , 95 , 135, 136, 141, 149, 
150, I5i,i55» 156,157,158,162, 
163, 164, 165, 166,170,174,175, 
^179. 

Dhyanayoga, 128. 

Diadem. See Coronet. 

Dialects &c. of South India, 222. 
Dialogue, 5, 130, 263. And see 
Itihasa. 

Dice, 91. 

Difference, apparent, 104, 105, 124, 
193. See Soul, State, Unity. 
Difficult deeds, 296. 

— penance, 300. 

Difficulty, 120, 128, 388, 389. 

— oflookingat Universal form, 93, 99. 

— of worship, 100. 

Diffusive, 383. 

Digestion, 113, 236, 252, 273, 375. 
Dignity, 74. 

Din, 38, 39, 356. 

Dinner, 97. 

Directions. See Quarters. 

Direct knowledge, 82. 

Director, 281, 385. 

Disagreeable. See Agreeable. 
Disaster, 160. 

Discarding of entities. See Indiffer- 
ence to worldly^ objects. 
Discernment, 50, 53* 56, 67, 7^, 76, 
91, no, 112, 114, 117, 118, 123, 
125, 126, 154, >55,166,183,256, 
331, 

Disciple. See Pupil. 

Discomfort, 380. 

Discontent. See Contentment. 
Discrimination. See Discernment. 
Discus, 93, 98. 

Discussion, 276. See Controversial- 
ists. 

Disdain, See Arrogance. 

Disease, 103, 118. See Ailment. 
Disgrace, 42, 46, 86. See Honour. 
«Disguise of Dharma, 223. 


Disgust, 151, 324. 

Dishonest, 243. 

Dishonour, See Honour. 

Disorder. See Body and Mind. 
Disparagement of gods &c., 209, 2 1 4, 
320. 

Disposition, 43, 117, 182, 

— evil, 320. • 

Disrespect, 83, 97, 159, 324, 368. 
Dissatisfaction. See Disgust. 
Dissociation. See Association and 
Severance. 

Dissolution, 80, 82, 84, 92, 112, 189, 
192, 317, 335 , 344 , 387. See 
Destruction and Order of dis- 
solution. 

Distinction, 83, 124, 126, 157, 285, 

331, 335,341, 370, 374,375,381. 
See Difference. 

Distinguished, 168. 

Distinguishing power, 318, See 
Discernment. 

Distraction, 49, 67, 269, 377. See 
Confusion. 

Distress, 75,101, 368, See Calamity, 
Distribution of food, 119, 273, 275. 
Ditch, 155, 302. 

Diversified, Sec Variegated. 
Diversity, 313, 344, 374. 

Dividing soul. See Indivisible. 
Divine Being, Sec Being. 

— form. See Form. 

— nature, 75, 83, 367, 383. 

— speech, 265. 

— state. See Brahmic state. 
Divinities, 59, 75, 76, 77, 84, 115, 

123, 178, See Deities. 
Division, 327, 381. 

— of honey, 188. 

Doctrine, esoteric &c., 149. 

— holy, 82, 185, 255, 256. 

Doer. See Agent and Soul. 

Dog, 20, 65, 142, 160. 

Dolphin, 90. 

Domain. See Kingdom. 
Domination of Supreme, 75. 
Dominion. See Kingdom. 

DoorJ 270. 

Doubt, 72, 260, 375, 376. See Mis- 
givings, Objects of sense. 

— secret and open, 149. 

Downfall, 233, 355. See Fall. 
Downwards. See Branches and Up. 
Drag, 386. 

Drama. See Kavyas. 

Draupadi, 37, 39. 
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DravWaSy 225, 295. 

Dream, 249, 269, 387, 392. 

Drink, 113, 159, 183, 236, 259. See 
Objects of sense and Senses. 
Drinking, 48, 279, 354, 389. 
Driving. See Car. 

Dro«a, 37, 39 , 42, 95, 96. 

Drooping of Ar^una’s limbs, 40. 

See Despondency. 

Drupada, 37, 39. 

Drying up of mouth, 40. 

— of organs, 43. 

— of souls, 45. 

Dulness, 320, 391. See Ignorance. 
Dumb, 321. 

Duryodhana, 37, 38, 39. 

— leaders of his army, 39. 
Dushyanta, 39. 

Dust, 57. 

Duty, 21, 43, 46, 54, 55, 56, 59, 67, 
74, 108, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 
119,120, 122, 125,126, 127,128, 
129, 157, 178,209,210,231,247, 
255,291,295,296, 302,322,325, 
326, 329, 348, 359, 360,361,362, 
364, 365, 378, 393 - See Ac- 
complishment, Action, pre- 
scribed and prohibited, Right 
and wrong. 

Dvaraka, 198, 230, 394. 

Dwelling in Brahman, 71, 75, 80, 82, 
84, 85, 100, 106, 194. See Assi- 
milation and Attainment. 

— of a Brahmana &c., 1 59. See 

House and Residence. 

— of a donor, 185. 

Eagle, 90. 

Earnings, 54, 60, 363, 364. See Gain. 
Ears, 65, 103, 1 12,253, 259, 261, 290. 
See Senses. 

Earth, 73, 74» 94, 102, 112, 113, 126, 
156, 179, 187, 192, 260,261, 290, 
291, 303, 304, 305, 339 > 343 , 352, 

364^ 365, 381. 

~ sovcicignty of, 40. 

Ease, 65, 314. 

East, 354. 

Easy, 82. 

Eating, 61, 62, 64, 69, 85, 113, 118, 
236, 269,279, 321, 353. 358, 362, 
363, 364, 365. 

Eclipses, 224, 330. 

Edge, sharp. See Arrows. 

Effect, 1 1 9, 383, 388. See Cause. 
Effects, household, 253.* 


Effeminate, 42, 

Effort, personal, 46. See Assiduous. 
Effulgence, 94, 95. See Radiance 
and Refulgence. 

Esgs, 321, 339, 353. 

Ego and non-ego, 377. 

Egoism, 52, 55, 65, 74, loi, 102, 103, 
118, 123, 124, 128, 153, 246, 280, 
287,3^3,317,318,326,332,333, 
33-1,335,336,338,350,355,356, 
362,366,368,370,371,382,383, 
385, 389, 390, 392. 

Egotism, 1 18, 124, 128, 268. See 
Arrogance, Pride, and Vanity. 
Eight, 373. 

Elders, 291. See Ancients. 
Elements, 84, 102, 179, 184, 238, 245, 
246,247,334,335,340,343,346, 
348,352,353,355,357,368,371, 

376,377,382,385,386,387,388 

391. 

- gross. See Constituents and Ele- 
ments. 

— subtle, 186, 285, 287, 313, 317. 
Elephant, 65, 89, 155, 208, 345. 
Ele\ated place, 68. 

Elevation of self. See Exaltation. 
Eleven, 318, 336. 

Emanation, 87, 88, 89, 91, 106, i ii, 
127. 

Emancipated. See Emancipation. 
Emancipation, 48, 50, 52, 54, 58, 59, 
67, 69, 72, 73 , 90, 99 , II*, 

115,120, 122, 125, 127, 146, 156, 
157,162,165,170,176,178, 184, 
189, 190,191,221,231,232,242, 
343, 245. 246, 247, 248,249, 252, 
253, 254, 255, 265, 276, 278, 280, 
284, 286, 287, 293, 301,306,307, 
309,310,311,312,313,314,317, 
322,325,32.6,331,333,336,344, 

362, 363, 364, 366, 367, 368, 370, 
371,374,375,388,390, 391,392, 
393 , 394. 

— path of, 47, 48, 54, 58, 72,73* 
Embodied soul, 44, 45, 46, 50, 51, 57, 

63, 65, 77, 100, 107, 108, 109, 
117, 122, 154, 158. 

Embodiment of Brahman, no. 
Embryo, 389. 

Emperor, 72, 232. 

Empty. See House. 

Emulation. See Superiority, 
Enamoured, 96, 107, 334. 

End, evil, 72, 81, 103, 243. 

— of the great cause, 192, 287. 
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Fire, discarding, 67. 

— of destruction, 95. 

— of knowledge, 60, 62, 

See Brahman and Sense. 

Firm, 45, 49, 10 1. See Fixed. 
Firmness in vows, 83. 
of belief, 77. 

— of mind, 49. 

— of resolution, 70, 125, See Cou- 

rage, Faith, and Understanding. 
First, 161, 34s, 352 seq. 

First-born, See F'irst. 

Fish, 90, 155, 374. 

Fisherman, 382. 

Fit donee &c See Gift. 

Fixed firmly, 29, 89, nr. 

Fixing. See Concentration. 

Flame. See Fire. 

Flamingo, 138, 189. 

Flesh, 252, 335, 343, 367. 
Flickerings, 69, 

Flippancy, 183. 

Flower and fruit, 85, 93, 285, 286, 

309, 313, 365, 371, 388. 

~ bunches, 313. 

Flowery talk, 47. 

Flowing element, 342. 

Foam and water, 104. 

Foe. See Enemy. 

— terror of, 42, 43, 58, 62, 76, 82, 84, 

9 h 97, 99, 126, 232, 234, 311. 
Foetus, 57, 144, 176, 240, 242. 
Following. See Imitation and Obe- 
dience. 

Folly, 126. See Frenzy. 

Fondness, 74. Sec Acquisition. 
Food, 83,118, 119,144,156, 159,188, 
216,233,235,238,252,254,270, 
279 » 343 , 353,360, 363, 364, 388. 
See Eating. 

— cooking for ones, elf only, 53. 

— - digestion and distribution of, 273, 
277. 

— fourfold, 1 1 3. 

— mtkleration in. See Eating, 

— origin of creatures, 54. 
Forbearance. See Forgiveness. 
Force. See Brute force. 

Forest, 173, 259, 284, 285, 286, 288, 
307, 342, 36t, 362, 363, 372,386. 
Forester, 217, 307, 316, 345,354,358, 
362. 

Forest-products, 361. 

Forgetfulness of Arguna, 230. 
of Kr/shwa, 230. 

• — of one’s nature, 50, 152, 154. 


Forgiveness, 86, 90, loi, 103, 114, 
126, 176,181, 182, 183, 320, 321, 
3251 3*6, 359, 362, 373 - 
Form divine, 92, 93, 229. 

divine, entry into. See Entrance. 

— divine, sight of, desired by gods, 99. 

— divine, wonderful, 94. 

— fierce, 95, * See Terrible. 

— human. See Human. 

— infinite, 97, 98. 

— material of Brahman, 58. 

— of Brahman. See Brahman. 

— universal, 97, 98, 99, 130. See 

Degradation. 

Former life. See Life, previous. 
Formless, 233, 247. 

Forms, many, 83, 92, 93, 274. See 
Real. 

— of all, 93. 

— of nature, 74. 

Fortnight, 8 1, 1 88, 3 1 6, 3 30, 352, 356. 
Fortune, 90, 131. 

Four-handed, 98. 

Fragrance, 74, 247, 257, 258, 286, 291, 
309. See Objects of sense, Per- 
fume, and Senses. 

Free, 60, 65, 243, 342. 

Freedom from action, 52, 54,56, 127, 
256, 257, 362. 

— from delusion, 75, 76. 

— of will. See Desire and F ree-will. 
Freeman, E. A., 5, 18, 203. 
Free-will, 5 3, 56, 80, 82, 128, 156, 157. 
Frenzy, 115, 116, 151, 168, 183, 323. 

See Folly. 

Friend, 40, 41, 58, 67, 68, 72, 84, 97, 
98, loi, no, 167, 181, 183, 184, 
233, 246, 290, 295, 364. 
Friendly, 10 1, 342. 

Frivolous, 308. 

Fruit, connexion of, with action, 65. 

— of action, 48, 49, 58, 59, 60, 65, 

67, 73» 76, 81, 84, 85, 100, loi, 
109, 118, 119, 120, 121,122, 123, 
124,125,126,153,156,158,165, 
188, 191,236,240,243, 264, :o7, 
312, 325, 326, 348, 355 , 365,369, 
‘373, 380, 382. 

— of Sankhya and Yoga, 64. 

— of worship, 76, 81, 84. See 
Flower, Phalajruti, and Tree. 

F rustration of desire, 50. See Desire. 
Fuel, 62, 247, 259, 261, 268, 283, 286, 
290, 291, 307, 308, 342. 
Fugitive. See Perishable. 

Full of Brahman, 59. 
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Funeral rites. See Balls of food. 
Future, 76, 79, 90 | 170, 194? 269, 314, 
325, 331, 366, 392. See Entities 
and World. 

Gadfly, 284. 

Ga^jasa, 394. 

G^hnavi. Sec Ganges* 

Gain and loss, 47, 151, 170, 246. See 
Earnings. 

Gainas, 224, 225, 226, 364. 
Gamadagni, 294, 295, 300. 
Gambling, 324. See Game. 

Gambu, 346. 

Game, 91. See Gambling. 

Gamut, 385. 

Ganaka, 5, 54, 215, 222, 303, 304, 
306. 

Ganame^aya, 229. 

Ganardana, 41, 42, 52, 88, 99, 233, 

393. 

Ga«as, 346. 

Gandhara, 385. 

Gandharvas, 89, 94, 178, 347, 387. 
Ga«^/iva, 40. 

Ga%am, 223. 

Ganges, 90, 222, 354, 

Gapa, 89, 184. 

Garhapatya, 262. 

Garrulity, 168, 18 1. See Taciturnity. 
Garu^a, 90. 

Gasp, 239. 

Gastric. See Fire. 

GauJapada, i6q, 324, 376. 

Gautama, 208, 213, 318, 224, 236, 

3M. 353, 354, 359,36*, 363, 365- 
See Buddhism. 

Gayadratha, 96. 

Gayatri, 90, 353. 

Gem, 384. 

General, 89. 

— his position in army, 38. 
Generation, 74, 89, 260, 287, 336. 

See Organs and Senses. 
Generosity. See Gifts. 

Genital organ, 261, 336, 338. 

Gentle, 114, 1 19, 341. 

Germs, 339. 

Ghee, 384. 

Gifts, 21, 22, 23, 81, 84, 85, 86, 98, 
99, 114, 116, 118, 119, 120, 121, 
122, 127,147,167, 169, 173, ^82, 
183, 184, 218,242, 282, 320, 321, 
324, 325, 326,330, 340, 359, 364, 
376. See Dakshi;ia. 

Girdle, 217, 360. 

[ 8 ] 


Gishwu, 219, 332. 

Gita. See Bhagavadgita. 

Given up to God. See Devotion. 
Gladstone, W. E., 4. 

Gleaning corn, 21, 217, 

Glorification, 64, 83. 

Glorious, 172, 289, 303. 
f^lory, 43, 74, 86, 91, 93, 96, 97, 
98, 1 12, 126, 158, 164, 179, 180, 

185. 186. 192.276.287.308.376, 

377. 

Glow-worm, 239. 

Glutinous, 384. 

Gwanakanda. See Vedas. 

Gwanendra Sarasvati, 33. 

Gnat, 374, 379. 

Goal, 59, 61, 65, 67, 69, 73, 75, 79, 
80, 81, 83, 85, 86, 87, 97, 99, 
100, 102, 104, 106, 107, 117,156, 
163,167, 182,231,233,255,256, 
258,311,315,333,349,358,372, 
38V, 388, 392. 

Goat, 290, 331, 353. 

God, 98, 192, 284. 

— dear to man of knowledge, 75. 

— form of, 76, 78. 

— full of. See Full. 

— manifest, not to all, 76. 

— mover of world. See Movement. 

— not active agent, 59, 65, 106. 

See Soul, 

— primal, 96. 

— source unknown, 86. 

— superior none, 74. See Brahman, 

Deity, Dependence, Hatred, and 
Ijvara. 

Goddess, 347. 

Godlike. See Endowments. 

Gods, 16, 53, 61, 80, 84, 86, 87, 88, 
93, 94, 95, 99, io 5 , 108, 109, 
118,119,126,146,151,153, 160, 
169, 186,241, 250, 254, 255, 282, 
283, 305, 306, 316, 320,322,334, 

327.331.338.345.347.354.377, 
387, 389, 390. 

— censure ot, 150. 

— disparagement of. See Disparage- 

ment. 

— first of, 87, 93, 95, 97- 

— lord of, 84, 87, 93, 95, 96, 98. 

— nature of. See Endowments. 

— sacrifice to, 61. 
sovereignty of, 43. 

— world of, 84, 254, 322. See World. 
Going and returning. See Coming 

and going, and Return. 
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‘Gold, 68, 1 10, 189, 209, 33 j, 353, 365, 

389. 

Goldstiicker, Prof., 3, 5,6, 8, 14, 20, 
33 . 74 , 79 . 89, >i8. 

Good, 42, 43, 52, 53, 59, 68, 85, 91, 
105, eo8, 109) 115,118, 120, 124, 
168,175,178,191,243,276,277, 
282, 287, 290, 292, 293, 300, 301, 
302,311,314,316,319,320,325, 
326,348,349, 358,359,368,377, 

390. 

— deeds, doers of, 72, 75, 105, 15 3, 243. 
Goodness, 75, 91, 106, 107, 108, 109, 

1 17, 118,120,122, 124, 125, 126, 
184, 276, 278, 300, 306, 318, 319, 
326,327,328,329,330,331,334, 
373i 374, 376. 

Government of tongue. See Taci- 
turnity, 

— of world. See Universe. 
Governor. See Ruler of universe. 
Govinda, 40, 43. 

Gracious, 95, 98. 

Gradation, 381, 385, 387, 388. 
Gradual progress, 70, See Improve- 
ment. 

Grain, 361. 

Grammarian, 174. 

Grammatical blundeis of demons, 
1 52. 

Grandbire, 38, ^o, 83, 194, 244, 271, 
289, 295, 300, 303, 304, 3141 374- 

— great, 97. 

Grandson, 40. 

Grass, 68, 142, 159, 360, 

Gratitude, 176, 177. 

Great, capacity of becoming, 92. 
See Large. 

— men, 54, 72. 

Greatness, 333, 347, 354. 

Greatness of Supreme, 92, 97, 128, 

157, 287, 336. 

— worldly, 1 5 1, 178. 

Greek poetry, 5, 18, 203. 

Grefn, 384. 

Grey, 179, 384* 

Grief, 42, 43, 44, 45 , 46, 66, loi, 
115, 1 1 8, 126,128,166, 18 1, 183, 
193,250,284,285, 301,320,326, 
327,343,354,355,356,356, 366, 
393. See Sorrow. 

Griffiths, R. T. H., 90. 

Grote, G., 5, 6, 

Group. See Collection, 

— of senses. See Senses. 
Gu^akeja, 39, 43, 88, 92. 


Guesses at truth, 8, 12. 

Guests, 216, 243, 285, 286, 306, 358, 
361, 364. 

Guide, 348. 

Guilt, 98. See Fault. 

Guru. See Preceptor. 
Gurujishyasa^ivSda, 199 seq. See 
Anugitai 

Guruskandha, 222, 346. 

Gyotish/oma, 156, 164. 

Habit of pondering, 78, 250. 
Habitation, 251. See Dwelling. 
Hair, 40, 93, 130, 362. 

— matted. See Matted hair. 

— thick, 39. 

Half-hearted, 73. 

Hall, F. E., 8, 10, 28, 141, 197, 201, 
202, 204, 219,221, 222, 244, 280, 

285,300,317,327,332,333,334, 

337 , 338, 373 , 390, 392. 
Hamilton, Sir W., 378. 

Ha;»sa, 381. 

Hands, 53, 261, 359, 367. 

— four, 98. 

— joining, 93, 94,96, 294, 311. 

— on all sides, 103, 203, 253, 352. 

— one thousand. See Arms. 
Hanging, 237. 

Hankering. See Graving, Desire, 
fianumat. See Ape. 

Happiness, 51, 63, 65,66, 70, 76,85, 
87, loi, 103, 107, 108, 110, 116, 
1 17, 126, 170, 185, 189, 233, 242, 
250,255,270,385,300,311,314, 
325,341,342,347,348,369,378, 
380, 389. See Enjoyment, 

Pleasure, and Unhappiness. 
Hard, 341, 384. 

Hari, 92, 130, 219, 347. 
Harmlessness, 83, 86, loi, 103, 114, 
119, 124, 325, 364, 373, 376. 
Harsha^arita, 28. 

Harshavardhana, 27, 28. 

Harshness, 1 14, 1 8 1, 256. See Mer- 
cilessness. 

.Haste, 175. 

Hartin^pur, 2, 394. 

Hateful to Supreme Being, 85. See 
Likes and dislikes. 

Ha/j&a-yoga, 297. 

Hatred, 68, 85, 99, loi, 116, 168, 
182,194, 281,288, 289,301, 320, 
323, 365. See Antipathy. 
Haug, M., 19, 221, 276, 277. 
Haughty, 167, 168, 320, 324. 
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Head, 69, 79, 93, 103, 338, 253, 332, 

367. See Bow. 

Heads smashed, 95. 

Headstrong, 135,320. See Stubborn. 
Health, 118. 

Heard instruction, 49, 105, 173, 283. 
Hearer, 282, 283. 

Hearing, 130,246, 258,*259, 309, 351, 
See Heard, Instruction, Senses. 
Heart, 42, 43, 50, 51,52,64,69.70, 
79,85,87,88, 98, 104, 113, 114, 

118.119.122.129.153.177.183, 
187,192,194,252,239,242,251, 
252,278,281, 282, 283, 287, 293, 

303.308.332. 342.345.350.361, 
394. 

Heat, 84, 95, 237, 329, 330. See 
Warmth. 

— and cold. See Gold and heat. 
Heaven, 42, 46, 47, 48, 49, 72, 81, 84, 

93, 94, 120, 125, 126, 130, 156, 
158,159,165,179, 187, 192,240, 
264,281,289,290, 307, 322, 325, 

327.344.360. 361, 362, 368, 389. 

— degrees in, 240. 

— sovereignty of, 43. 

— touching, 94. 

— voice from, 295. 

Heavines.s, 320, 327. See Lazy. 
Heedlessness, 63, 97, 108, 109, 126, 

152,153,155, 156, 168, 169, 170, 

176. 183, 253, 324, 359. 

Hell, 41, 42, 1 16, 155, 183, 190, 233, 
240, 259, 321, 378. 

— ways to, 1 1 6. 

Helpless, 336, 365. 

Helplessness of Ar^una, 43. 

Herbs, 83, 1 13, 346, 388, See Vege- 
tables. 

Heretics, 17 1. 

Hermitage, 221, 285, 294. 

Hero, 37, 95 , 98, 295. 

Hidden. See Concealed. 

Hideous, 343. 

Highest, 74, 99, 108, 1 1 3, 244, 309, 
326,336,342, 344, 347, 35 *, 354 , 

368, 369, 372, 389, 390. See- 
Supreme. 

High position, 68, 178, 233. 
High-souled, 75, 79, 83, 94, 96, 98, 

151,294,295,296,314,327,348, 

389, 39I1 393 - 

Hill, 284, 287. See Mountain. 
Him^aya, 29, 89, 222, 346. 
Hirawyagarbha, 108, 111,186,315,333. 
History, i. ♦ 


Holes, dwellers in, 345. 

Holiness. See Purity. 

Holy, 87, 119, 331, 333, 336, 347, 
354,377,378,392. See Devout. 

— dialogue, 129, 130. 

— means of immortality, 102. 

— men, 72. 

— world, 84. 

Home, 113, 170, 355. 

— of woes, 79. 

Homeless, lor, 103, 352, 355, 
Homeric question, 4, 5. 

Honey, 188, 190, 

Honour, 1 16, u8, 119, 160, 243, 246, 
302, 361, 363. 

— and dishonour, 68, loi, no. 
Hope, 82, 1 1 5. 

Horizontally, 287. 

Horrific. See Teiiible. 

Horses, 89, 187, 381, 386. 

— white, of Ar^una, 38. 

Hospitality, 286, 294, See Guest. 
Host, 358. 

Hosts. See Army. 

Hot, 118, 246, 384. 

Hotr/. See Priest. 
House-decoration, 207, 3^4. Sec 
Habitation. 

Householder, 307, 316, 354, 358, 
360, 362, 377. 

Hr/shikeja, 38, 39, 43, 96, 121, 242, 
248, 270, 363, 367. 

Hue, See Colour. 

Human form, 76, 83, 87. 

— world, 20. Sec World, human. 
Humility, 65, 116, 314, 326. See also 

Modesty. 

Hunger, 151, 356, 359. 

Hunter, 142, 167. 

Hurry. See Haste. 

Hurtful, 384. 

II artfulness. See Harmlessness. 
Husband and wife, 98, 256. 

Hymns, 94, 102, 280. See S^man. 
Hypocrite, 53, 164. • 

I^/a, 257, 277, 318- 
Idealism, 107, 387. 

Identification with Bfahman, 52, 61, 
62, 64, 65, 69, 70, 71, 75 , 83, 
106,114, 120, 128, 156, 162, 164, 
167, 169, 176, 181, 188, 189, 190, 
191, 193, 234, 283, 385. See 
Unity. 

— of self with all, 62, 64, 246, 307, 

310. See Unity. 
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Identification of self with wife &c., 
64, 103, 248. 

Identity. See Soul. 

Idiots, 321. 

Ignominy, 233. See Disgrace. 
Ignorance, 63,65, 76, 87, 100, 103, 
109,114,116,120,151,155,157, 
160, 168, 171, 178, 186,267, 319, 
322, 357 , 390. 

— about Supreme, 75, 76, 309. 
Ignorant people, 55, 63, 76, lop.flsi, 
156, 158. 

Ikshv&ku, 58. 

Ill-conducted, 71, 85, 105, 321. 
Ill-success. See Success. 
Illumination of world, 178, 186. 
Illustrious. See Great men. 

Image, 208, 242. See Embodiment 
and Representative, 

Imitation, 55. 

Immaculate. Sec Soul. 
Immaturity, 320. 

Immediate knowledge. See Direct. 
Immortal, 43,44, 45, 84, 86, 102, 103, 
109, no, 143, 152,153, 166, 168, 
170,176,179,180,182,185,187, 
189,190,191,192,193,244,255, 

282,313,343,357,367,372,373, 

391. 

Immovable, 100, 159, 266, 307, 321, 
330, 331, 353 , 355 , 383, 387 - 
See Movable. 

Immutable. See Unchangeable. 
Impartiality, 85, loi, 128. See Alike 
and Equability, 

Impassable, 284, 285, 389. 
Impatience, 166. 

Impediment. See Obstacle. 
Imperceptible, 234, 241. See Per- 
ceptible. 

Imperfect. See K^nowledge. 
Imperfection, 168. 

Imperishable, 58, 81, 128, 245, 248, 

357, 367, 385- 

Imptrmanence. See Perishable. 
Impiety, 41, 1*5, 158, 246, 319, 348. 
See Piety. 

Implement, See Instrument. 
Important, See Excellent. 
Impression, 247, 264, 266, 318, 358, 

383, 39a. 

Improvement, 321. 

Impure, 118, 125, 154. 

Inaccessible, 295. 

Inaction, 48, 53, 60, 67, 1 15, 122,125, 
f 320. See Freedom from action. 


Inanimate creation, 77, 244. 

Inattention. See Heedlessness. 

Incarnation, 59, 22 1. See Manifesta- 
tion. 

Incautious, 97, See Hecdlessness. 

Incendiary, 41. 

Inclination, 282, 283,318. See Dis- 
position.^ 

Incombustible, 44, 45, 

Incomprehensible, 391. See Un- 
knowable. 

Inconstancy, 287, 289, 335. 

Incontinent, 236. 

Incorrect. See Conviction and 
Knowledge. 

Indecision. Sec Misgivings. 

Indefeasible, no. 

Indefinable, 44, 94, 97. 

Independence, 326. See Dependent 
on none. 

Indescribable, 100. 

Indestructible, 44, 45, 46, 54, 66, 77, 
78, 80, 94, 96,99)100,113,173, 
179, 244, 248, 257, 292, 391. 

India, South. See Dialect and 
Tank. 

Indication of Brahman, 102. 

Indicative use of words, 272. 

Indifference, means of, 341. 

— to ordinary books, 49. 

— to worldly objects, 9, 10, 69, 71, 

89, 101, 103, III, 128, 168, 169, 
233,247,326,341,365,366,392. 

Inditferent, 68, 82, 100, no, 113. 

Indigent, 256, 304, 376. 

Indignities, 233. See Ignominy. 

Indische Studien, 33. 

Individual soul. See Soul. 

Indivisible, 45. 

Indolence, 108, 320, See Lazy. 

Indra, 88, 89,96,175, 219, 250,261, 
282, 316, 338, 346,388. 

Indraprastha, 229, 394. 

Indii, 346. 

Indulgence of senses, 54. See Senses. 

Industry, 91. See Assiduous. 

Inexhaustible, 44, 45, 58, 59, 75, 76, 
83, 84,90,92,94,106,107,111, 
113, 124, 187, 250, 332, 372. 

Inexpugnable, 312. 

Infamy. See Disgrace. 

Infancy compared to death, 44. 

Inference, 160, 291, 367, 373, 374. 

Inferior. See Beasts, Entities, and 
Path. 

Infidel, 378. 
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Infinite, 93, 96, 97, 98, 344, 348. 
Information. See Knowledge. 
Ingenious, 173. 

Ingredient, 385. 

Inheritance, 21, 217. 

Initiation, 285, 286, 347, 361. 
Injury, lor, 114, 119, 124, 159, 167, 
168, 176, 182, 3f8, 323. See 
Harmlcssncss. 

Insatiable. See Desire. 
Inscriptions, 13, 28, 223. 

Insects, 225, 321, 339. 

Insignificant, 124, 335. 

Inspiration, 76, 281. 

Instruction, 21, 22,23, 87, 102, 105, 
172,176,177,218,248,251,254, 
264,281, 282, 28 3, 290, 312, 324, 

359 , 365, 393 , 394 - 
Instructor. See Preceptor. 
Instrument,6i, 1 23, 278,348,357,365. 
Intellect, 86, 90, 257, 309, 320. 
Intelligence, 86, 125, 127, 234, 241, 
242, 263, 269, 276,284, 286, 296, 
304,305,308,311,332,371,381. 
Intelligent. See Unintelligent. 
Intent, 66, 73, no, 308,392, See 
Concentration. 

Interest, 54, 193. 

Interminglings. See Caste. 
Interpolation in Mahabharata, 4, 34, 
340. See Anugita, 

Interspace between earth and sky, 94. 
Intoxicating drinks, 183, 279. 
Introspection, 105. 

Invincible, 180, 389. See Uncon- 
querable. 

Invisible, 192. Sec Movement, con- 
cealed, and Regulation. 
Involuntary action. Sec Free-will. 
Irascible, 167. See Wrath. 

Iron, 208, 242. 

Irregular worship, 84. 

Lopanishad, 54, 62, 71, 104, 106, 153, 
160, 180, 187, 192, 193, 194,248, 

. 305, 391- 

Ijvara, 2^19, 315, 354 - 
Ijvaragita, 2. • 

Itihasa, ancient, 198, 207, 210, ^26, 
238, 256, 261 , 268, 270, 274, 277, 
282, 289, 293, 296, 303, 310. 

Jaws, 94, 95 - 
Jewels, 347, 353. 

Joint, 237, 258, 356. 

— earnings. Sec Earnings. 

Journey, 380. * 


Joyiality, 326. 

Joy, 86, 96, 98, lOT, 116, 131, 183, 
185, 284, 300, 301, 325, 326, 357, 
363, 378. 

Joy and sorrow, 125, 1S3. 
Judgment, 51, 76. See Discernment 
Juice, 113, 236, 238, 25^ 363. 
Jungle. See Forest 
Just, 123. 

Justice, 1 31. 

Kadambari, 27, 28. 

Kaffirs, 97. 

ATakrapravartana. See Wheel, turn- 
ing of. 

iTakravartin, 232. 

Kalidasa, 13, 14, 28, 29, 30, 80, 220, 
221, 224. 

Kalpa, 82, 387. 
iTalukyas, 28. 

Kamadhenu. Sec Cow. 

23, 322, 343. 
jKandra, 2 19,' 2 20. 

/Tandraya^a, 164. 

Kaw^ipura, 223. 

Kapila, 89, 105, 124, 21 1. 
KarmakaWa. Sec Vedas. 
Karmamarga, 171. 

Karmayoga, 105. 

Karwa, 7, 38, 95, 96. 

Karlavirya, 221, 293. 

^[’arvaka, 24, 214, 376, 377. 

Kaji, 37, 39- 
Kajika, 32. 

Kcijyapa, 205, 33 r, 232,234, 235,245, 
314, 389. 

Kathasaritsagara, 32, 206. 

Kilthava^c, A. V., Prof., 137, i 99 - 
Kji//«opanishacl, 45, 46, 57, 65, 66, 67, 
76, 78,79* 80,108,111,112,124, 
129, 152,153, i54>t56,I57,i 58, 
160, 162, 16 j, 169, 170, 172, 173, 
175, 176* ^79, 180, 186, 187, 188, 
192, 193,211,212,233,234,346, 

247,249, 253, 264, 286,313^317, 

333 * 337 , 338, 339 * 34 t 346 , 370, 
385, 386, 388, 391, 392. 
^aturhotra, 277. 

Katyayana, 32. 

Kaumudi. See Siddhanta-kaumudJ. 
Kauntcya. See Kunti. 

Kauravas, 2, 3,6, 26,38,39,40,62,88, 
98, 135, 136, 311* 312, 393, 394- 

Kaushitaki-upanishad, 112,180, 208, 
249, 259, 264,268, 271, 277, 314, 
362, 389. 
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TOa!iWas.* 3 ,x 5 ,t 4 .,r 44 . 

l&ieping peq>le to dutj. See Duty. 
ITeki^na, 37. 

Kenopanishad, 163, 257. 

Kerala, 223. 

Ke/ava, 35 , 40 , 49 , 52 , 87 , 96 , ijo, 

229^ 230. 

Keshub Chunder Sen, 26. 

Ke/in, 121. 

Kettledrum, 38. 

X/^andas, 16, nr, 146, 164, 17 1, 172. 
See Vedas. 

.^TMndogya-upanishad, 17, 20, 58,64, 
68, 79, 81, 84, 88, 90, 91, 1 14, 
120, 141, 143, 145, 150, 152, 156, 
158, 161, 164, 165, 166, 167, 170, 
171, *72, 173,174,175,176,178, 
179,187,189,190,191,193,194, 

224,233,234,236,238,239,241, 
243, 246, 249, 252, 258, 259, 262, 
263, 264, 265, 266,268, 269, 270, 
271,277,285,287,290,291,295, 
312,314,320,321,322,331,337, 

339,340, 345,347,353,389, 391, 

393- 

Killing, 96, 116. See Murder. 

Kind. See Compassion. 

King, 23, 30. 72, 82, 89, 90, 95, 162, 
167, 169, 170, 171, 175, 178,179, 
181, 185, 233, 294, 296,299, 303, 
346, 347, 348. See Ruler. 
Kingdom, 43, 96, 302, 303, 304, 305. 

See Sovereignty. 

Kinnaras, 347, 354. 

Kinsmen, 40, 41, 42, 68, 159, 233, 
246, 281, 294. 

Xintamawi, 179, 
iTitraratha, 89. 

Knowable. See Knowledge, object of. 
Knower. See Kno\vledge, subject of. 
Knowledge, 12, 17, 44, 46, 47, 52, 55, 
56, '>7,58.59,60161,62,63,65, 

67, 68, 72, 73, 75,181, 82, 83, 
84, 86, 87, 89, 91, 99, 100, loi, 
102, 103, 104, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
113,114,115,123,124,126,127, 
128, 129, J47, 154, 156,158, 159, 
162,164, 166, 167,168, 173, 174, 
175, 176,177, *78, 179, 180,181, 

187, 188, 189, 190, 194, 231, 
239, 242, 245, 247, 253,254, 256, 
261, 262, 263, 264,266, 267, 276, 
279, 280, 286, 287, 288,292, 307, 
308, 309, 310, 312, 313, 314, 3»5, 
316, 317, 319, 320,322,326,331, 


«M35»337,339,34I,344, 348 

260' ^^^'^55,367,368,’ 

369,370,371,372,373 37^^ ’ 

377, 379,379 , 380, 38i;388 389 

„ 3fo,39>,39>. 

Knowledge, boat of. See Boat. 

— branches of, 84, 315. 

— ceasing of^ 2 ig. See Perception. 

— clear, 126. 

— complete, 73. 

— constancy in. See Perseverance. 

— culmination of. 127. 

— deprivation of, by desire, 75. 

— destruction of, 113. 

— devotion better than, 73. 

— direct, 82. 

— exhaustive, 73. 

— eye of, 106, 112, 239. 

— fire of. See Fire. 

— goal attainable by, 104. 

— highest, 73, 106, 151, 240, 261. 

— immediate. Sec Direct. 

— imperfect, 55, 125, 309. 

— incorrect, 125. 

— inexpugnable. See Inexpugnable. 

— insignificant. See Insignificant. 

— lamp of, 87. 

— light of, 66. 

— little, 1 15. 

— loss of, 75. 

— man of, ii, 51, 54, 56, 57, 62, 

72, 73, 75, 9 h 119, 146, 156, 
158, 373, 392. 

— niodihcation of, 312. 

— mysterious, 81. 

— object of, 83, 94, 97, 103, 104, 

123, 172, 262, 310, 312, 382. 

~ of creation, 341. 

— ot everything, 1 14. See Universal. 

— of geography, 222 scq. 

— of God, 99. 

— of previous lives, 58. 

— of self, 46, 5T, 65, 87, 126, 334. 

— of supreme, 87. 

— of truth, 103, 335, 348, 381. 

— practical, 349. 

4- prompting to, 123. 

— pursuit of. See Perseverance, 

— removal of, 113. 

— seeker of, 75. 

— source of, 248, 308. 

— subject of, 97, 123, 262. 

— sword of, 63, 371. 

— three branches. See Branches, 


supra. 

— through faith, 63. 


See Faith, 
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Knowledge, want of, 49, 73, 84, 162. 
See Ignorance. 

— within oneself, 62, 66, 380. 

See Progress, Sacririce, and 
Understanding. 

Kohy 223. 

Kolha/kar, V. M., 137. 

Kosegarten, 139. 

Koshfi&avat, 222, 346. 

Kratu, 83. 

Kr/pa, 38. 

Kr/shwa, 3, 4, 9, 11, 12, 34, 40, 41, 
48, 49,52, 56,58, 59,63,67, 71, 
72, 73, 78,88,91,95,96,97,98, 
99, 102, 106, no, III, 117, 121, 
130,131,197,198,205,229,230, 

231,254,284,310,393,394- See 

Being-Supreme and Brahman. 

— Dvaipayana. See Vyasa. 

— imitation of, 55. 

— nought to do, 54. See Embodi- 

ment. 

Kr/ta, 353. 

Kritavii ya. See Kartavirya. 
Kshiitriyas, 22, 23, 24, 43, 46, 126, 
127,128,152, 155,162,165,174, 
179,185,205,209,217,221,255, 
295, 300, 329, 345 - 

— kinsmen of, 295, 296. 

Kshetra, 102, 104, 105, 106, 310, 

350, 372. 

Kbhetra^^Ia, 102, 105, 106, 109, 253, 
284, 287, 288,293, 308,310,350, 

351, 352, 374,377,378,379,386, 
387, 390, 393 - 

Kubera, 88, 347. 

Kulltika Bha//a, 262. 
Kumarasambhava, 29, 69, 80, 220, 
257. 

Kumarila, 31. 

Kunte, M. INI , 30. 

Kunti, 38, 40, 44, 47, 50, 53, 57, 66, 
71, 74, 78, 79, 82, 84, 85, 95, 
102, 106, 107, 116, 117, 127 
128, 254, 393 
Kuntibho^a, 37. 

Kuru, 47, 72, 108. See Kauravas. 
Kiirukshetra, 3, 37, 198. 

Kuja grass, 68, 159. 

Labour, 69, 100, 184, 323, 324, 356. 
Ladle, 261. 

Lalita Vistara, 146, 183, 208, 212, 
226, 261, 275, 284, 289, 357 - 
Lamentation. See Gi lef. 

Lamp, 69, 242, 253. 


Lamp of knowledge. SeeKnowledipe. 
Lances, 294. 

Land, 339, 382. 

Language, 90. See BhagavadgUt, 
Dialects, and Style. 

Lapse of time, 58. 

Large, 285, 327, 357. 

Lassen, 2, 31, 34, 35, 91. 

Lassitude, 320. 

Last moments. Sec Death. 
Laudation, 324. Sec Praise. 

Law, 4, 207, 268, 269, See Regu- 
lations. 

— sacred, 82. 

Lazy, 125, 126, isr, 320, 326. See 
Indolence and Stolidity. 

Leaf, 85, 31J, 361, 365, 371, 374. 

— ot Ajvattha, in, 189. 

Lean, 288, 384. 

Learned, 44, 49, 50, 55, 56, 60, 63, 
64, 65, 66, 87, 102, 1 2 1, 122, 152, 
^"54,157, 160, 161,162, 164, 172, 
174, 176, 185, 257,260,270,278, 
279,284,312, 315,332,337,339, 
341,360,367,370,371,374,378, 
379, 381, 386. See Well-read 
Learner. See Pupil, 

Learning, 65, 114, 124,128,178,182, 
232,239, 269, 308,326,341,348, 
353, 359 , 388, 389- See In- 
sti uction and Study. 

Leavings, 55,62, 118, 358, 360. 
Left-hand, shooting, 96. 
leg, 189. Sec feet, 

Leibnitz, 268. 

Letter, single. See Om. 

Lelteis, 90, 264. 

Le\^es, G. H , 57. 

I.ibation to manes, 41. 

Liberality. See Gifts. 

Licking, 95, 113. 

Lite, 40, 54,74, 89, 1 18, 160, 162, 177, 
1 8 1, 192, 246, 268, 269,276,279, 

289,290,291,295,302,317,318, 
321, 325, 355> 357. See«irth 

and Death. 

— conditions of, 233. 

— course of, 89, in, 190, 191, 201, 

233,235,243,245,253,258,259, 
284, 285,387, 306,312,313,338, 
341,355,357,359,361,368,370, 
386, 390. 

— exhaustion of, 336. 

— form unknown, in. 

— forms of, 154, 321. 

— higher, 285, 322. 
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’Life, limit of, 244, jii. 

— long, 236. 

— many a, 58, 73, IS - 

— offering to supreme, 87. 

— previous, 56, 58,72,117,188,243, 

244. 

— subtle, 284. 

— transient and miserable, 79, 86. 

— vain, 54. 

Life-winds, 6r, 62, 67, 78, 79, 113, 
123, 125, 140, I 57 ,i 89 ,i 9 C^^v 237 , 
238, 242, 246, 257,258,259,^263, 
264, 265, 266, 270, 271,272,273, 
274, 275, 276, 277, 280,289,290, 
292,318,331,336,353,372,373. 

— concentration of. See Breath. 

— production and preservation of, 

238. 

Light, 69, 74, no, 163, 180,186,260, 
305,316,319,330,332,334,344, 
369,379,380,387. See Object 
of sense. 

— of knowledge, 66, 108. 

— within oneself, 66 , See Enlight- 

enment. 

Lightness, 319, 327, 332. 

Lightning, 179, 337 , 340- 
Likes and dislikes, 56, 71, 118, 288, 
289. See Affection and Aver- 
sion. 

Limbs, 50, 177, 242, 342, 359, 366. 
Limitation. See Perfection and 
Time. 

Linen, 360. 

Lion, 38, 90, 295, 345- 

— manner of, 353. 

Liquid, 354. See Flowing clement. 
Liquors, 389. 

Lisping, 322. 

Literature, i, 13, 15. 

Littleness, 46, 191. 

Livelihood. See Body, support of. 
Lokayatas. Sec /iTarvakas. 

Long, 384. 

Longmg. See Desire. 

Looker on, 55. See Activity, Soul, 
passive spectator. 

Looking-glass. See Mirror. 

Lord, 65, 85, 87, 88, 92, 97, 105, 109, 
113, 116,128, 165, 173,188,190, 
231, 263, 267, 293, 294,303,333, 
345. 347,388, 393, 394. 
in the bodies of all, 116, 1 18. 

— of all, 83. 

— of beings, 58, 273- 

^ — of gods. See Gods. 


Lord of sacrifices, 84. 

— of speech. See Speech. 

— of universe. See Universe, lord of. 

— of wwlds. See Worlds, master 

of. 

— supreme, 106, 352. 

Loss, 124, 166. 

— of the Bra'iman, 71. 

Lotus-eye, 92, 294. 

— heart, 194, 342, 344, 392 . 

— leaf, 64, 92, 289, 374, 379. 

— seat, 93. 

Love, 74, 87, 89, 394. 

Low. See High. 

Lower species, 241, 330, 339. See 
Beasts and Creatures. 

Lunar light, 81. 

— mansions, 88, 158, 346, 352, 387. 

— world, 20, 240. 

Lust, 115, 116, 117, 125, 166, 167, 
183, 233, 246, 325, 331, 359. 

Mace, 93, 98. 

Machine, 129, 

M^hava, 38, 40, 230, 231, 252. 

Madhavai^arya, 32, 90, 1 35, 1 39, 2 14. 

Madhu, 40, 42, 71, 77, 231, 252, 

Miidhusddana, 5, 19, 35, 72, 89, 91, 
92^96, 107, 108, 113, 123. 

Madhva/Carya, 30, 31. 

Madhyama, 385. 

Madhyamika Bauddhas, 376. 

Maghavat, 219, 347. 

Mah»abharata, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 28, 31, 35, 
135, 136, 137, 138, MO, 155, *6o, 
170, 181, 187, 197,201,202,203, 
204,205,206,209,221, 225,227, 
229,234,253,256,271,281,284, 
292,295, 301,304,305,308,310, 
315,318,319,325,328,329,342, 
344,351,353,354,358,360,370, 
374,383,384, 385, 386, 391. See 
Bhishma Parvan. 

Mah^bhashya, See Pataw^-ali. 

Mahat, 157. See Understanding. 

Mahavrata, 180. 

^ahendra, 222, 223, 346. 

Mabejvari, 219, 347. 

Mahidhara, 248. 

Maintenance. See Body, support of. 

Maitn-upanishad, 50, 51, 52, 53, 61, 
68, 79, 100, 102, 105, 112, 152, 
155,158,160,162,170,171,173, 
175, 185,186,187,189,192,194, 
233,234,238,241,243,247,251, 
252, 255, 259, 263,268,269,270, 
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271,274,377,305,320,323,361, 

370,371,378,379, 386,390,391, 

392. 

Makara, 90. 

Maker, 379. 

Male, 346. 

— and female, 115, 244. 

Malicious, 125. SeeiMalignity. 
Malignity. See Harmlessness and 

Injury. 

Mallinath, 30, 293. 

Malyavat, 222, 346. 

Man, creation of, 74. See Crea- 
tion. 

— descendant of Manus, 86. 

— highest, 129. 

Management, 324. See Business. 
MiWukya-upanishad, 79, 247, 251, 

259, 324, 376. 

Manes, 83, 85, 89, 93, 153, 169, 221, 
296, 306,324,325,345,366,389. 
Manifestation, 65, 76, 77, 83, 87, 88, 
ro4, 107, 108, 292,312,317,318, 
374, 379, 380. See Form, In- 
carnation, and Nature. 
Manifold, 375, 377. See Forms, 
many, 

Ma«ipushpaka, 39. 

Mankind, 345, 347, 348, 353, 354 
356, 378, 586, 387, 389- 
Manliness, 74. 

Man-lion, 89. 

Mansions, to8. 

Mantras, 119^209, 264. See Verse, 
sacred. 

Manu, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 27, 30, 37, 
48,58,80,86, 147, 153,159,179, 
203,208,210,217, 218,225,233, 
262, 279,28^,339,353,354,358, 
359,360,361,362, 363,364,365, 
368. 

Margajirsha, 27, 90, 91. 

Marini, 88, 387. 

Marriage, 12 1. 

Marrow, 252. 

Maruts, 88, 92, 94, 346. 

Master of world, 97. See World* 
Match. See Equal. • 

Material cause. See Cause and 
Nature. 

Materialists, 24, 27. 

Matsya-pura»a, T13. 

Matted hair, 360, 375. 

Matter, 379. 

Maturity, 177. 

Maurice, F. J 3 ., t. , 


Maya, 197, 229. 

Maya. See Nature. 

McRindle, 223. 

Mean, 116. 

Means, 376, 377, 380, 391. See 
Wealth. 

Meat, 236. 

Medicine, 83, 388. 

Meditation, 64, 79, 84, 88, too, 103, 
105,128,192,248, 249,251,252, 
299,300,332,341,349,353,368, 
376, 377, 382, 388. 

— at time of death, 78, 390. 

— continuous, 78, 79, 100, 309. 

— exclusive, 78, 79, 84, 99. 

— mystic, 136, 150. 

— on Supreme, 61, 78, 88, 99, 100, 

103, 128. 

See Concentration of mind and 
Pondering. 

Melancholy, 125. 

Memory, 90, 98, 113, 16 i, 320, 332, 
335 - 

— contusion of, 50, 51. 

— destruction of, 113. 

Mendicancy, 307, 361. 

Mental operation. Sec Mind. 

— pain. Sec Pain. 

— penance. See Penance. 
Mercilessness, 114, 166, 181. See 

Harshness. 

Merging in Brahman. See Absorb- 
ent and Assimilation. 

Merit, 12, 49, 65, 72, 76, 109, 151, 
158, 164, 165, 166, 169, 178,184, 
185, 232,241,246,341,376,377, 

— exhaustion of, 84. See Action. 
Merriment, 97. 

Meru, 88, 222, 354. 

Meshasr/ftga, 346. 

Metals, 209.* 

Metre, 15, 90, 142, 236, 353. 

Midday bath, 122. 

Middle. See Beginning and Up. 
Migration, 153, 154, 185, 199, 33?, 
234, 244. 

Mild. Sec Gentle. 

Military. See Kshatriyas. 

Milk, 265. 

MimawsS, 31, 32, 376, 377. 

Mind, 9, 43, 47, 49, 50, 51. 5J> 55 , 
57, 60 , 62 , 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
69, 70, 7 », 73 , 75 , 78, 79 , 83, 86, 
87,88,99, 100,101,102, 105,107, 
112, 119, 122, 123,125,126,128, 
129,162, 163, 169, i7o,i7*,'73» 
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* 103,111,112, 12 I, 126, 127, 152, 

154. i55j 166, 167, 168, 170, 173, 
«74. 175,184,190, 238,247, 259, 
260, 261, 267,268, 269, 270, 273, 

275.278.279, 284, 286, 288, 291, 
297,300,305, 306,313,317,318, 
327,334,335,336,337, 340,341, 
342,344,348,349,350,351,352, 
365,367,368,371,382,383,384, 
385, 386, 388, 390, 392. See 
Oestruction of entities fnd 
Enjoyment, Perceptible and 
Perishable. 

Oblation, 61, 77, 83, 121, 188,261. 

See Offering. 

Obligation. See Duty. 

Oblivion. See Forgetfulness. 
Obscurity. See Darkness. 
Obsequies. See Balls of food. 
Obsequious, 159. 

Observances, 67, 112, 115, 143, 145, 
147,156,164,167, 182,283,324, 
355 , 364. 

Obstacles, 47, 162, 168, 183, 279, 363. 
Obstinate, 71. Sec Headstrong. 
Obstructors, 284. 

Occupancy, 22. 

Occupations. See Duties. 

Ocean, 51, 89, 95, 100, 179, 192, 245, 
a 93 , 294 , 29 <', 307 , 343 , 346 , 354 » 
374 , 38', 388. 

Odious. See Agreeable. 

Offence, 256, 303. Sec Sin. 
Offering, 6i, 77, 83, 169, 184, 185, 

260.261.262.276. 279, 280, 325, 
35 3*358, 360, 3 7 1. vSee Leavings, 

— of action. See Action, dedica- 

tion of. 

— of life, 87. 

— of self, 128. 

Officiating at sacrifices, 22, 23, 2x8, 

324, 359. 

Offspring, See Children. 

Oil, 79 , 379 , 384. 

Old ajpe. See Age. 

— times, 314, 316, 358. 

Oleaginous, 118, 130. 

Om, 74, 79, 83, 89, 120, 121, 163, 
282, 353. 

Omens, 40, 365. 

Omission and commission, 54, 359. 

See Action and Inaction. 
Omniscience and omnipotence, 58, 
234. 

Omniscient, 174. 

.One, 102, 317, 375. 


One, everything. See Mind, Unity. 

Open, See Secret. 

Opening eyelid. See Eyelid. 

Operation of mind. See Mind. 

Opinion of Kr/sh«a, 56. 

Opponent. See Enemy. 

Opposites, See Pairs. 

Opposition, 301 

Oppression, royal, 207, 208. 

Optimists, 376. 

Order, 129, 307, 354, 358, 382. See 
Ajramas. 

— of dissolution of entities, 335, 387. 

Ordinances, 84, 117, 118, 119, 120. 
See Rule and Scripture. 

Organs, 53, 64, 93, 1 18, 123, 189, 219, 
243,247,257,258,261, 271,287, 
292,318,336,337, 357, 359, 364, 
391. See Bodily and mental. 
Drying up, and Senses. 

Origin. See Source and Species. 

Orissa, 222. 

Ornaments, 93, 326. 

Ostentation, 103, 114, 115, 116, u8, 
1 1 9, 159, 160, 1 6 1, 164, 165, 282, 
324, 363. 

Overcome. See Invincible. 

Oviparous. Sec Eggs. 

Pain, 70, 76, no, 118, 120, 159, 169, 
233,238,239,245,250,291,292, 
301. See Pleasure and pain. 

Pairs, 48, 60,63,74,76,111,160, 167, 
168,233,244,246,247,257,276, 
277,292,351,357,358,366,369, 
370, 379 * 

Palace, magical, 197, 229. 

Palaja, 360. 

Palate, 252, 262. 

Pa«//ava, 2, 6, 37, 38, 39, 62, 67, 91, 
93 , 95 , 99 , no, 136, 197, 229, 
230, 255, 394- 

Paw</avas, leaders of the army of, 3. 

PaK^/u. See PaWavas. 

Pa«</ya, 223. 

Pji;zini, 32, 33. 

PAiJ^a^anya, 38. 

Pa«)tShotri, 270. 

Pa«>tama, 385. 

Pa«/tatantra, 29, 139, 206. 

Parade. See Ostentation. 

Parallel, 97, 116, 187. 

Paramahawsa, 381. 

Paraphernalm, 379. See Appurte- 
nances. 

Parirara, 33, 164. 
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Parajarya, 32, 33. 

Parajurama, 221, 294, 295, 299. 
Pardon, Ar^una asks, 97, 98. 
Pariyatra, 222, 346 
Part, 1 1 2, 379. See Soul, individual. 
Partha. See Prith^. 

Partiality. See Favouritism and 
Impartiality. 

Parvati, 219, 347. 

Passages of body, 79, 253, 265, 273, 
275, 277, 343- See Body. 

— of heart, 252. 

Passing through, 388, 389. Sec Im- 
passable. 

Passion, 57, 70, 75, 89, 106, 107, 108, 
109, no, 117, 118, 119, 120, 
122, 124, 125, 126, 276, 278, 292, 
301,302,318,319,323,325,328, 

329,330,33^,334,342,343,345, 
356, 363, 369, 390. 

Past. See Birth, Entities, and Fu- 
ture life. 

Pata^-ali. See Yoga-sutras. 

— MahSbhfishya, 19, 32, 139, 140, 

152, 211, 223, 346. 

Path, 47, 59, 64, 72, 80, 81, 82, ii6, 

125, 127, 153, 165, 248, 

257,284, 307,311,3*4,316,320, 

331, 348, 364, 369, 380, 381. 
See Southern. 

Paths, three, 354. 

— of emancipation, 47, 52. 

— unfamiliar, 380. 

Patience. See Forgiveness. 
Patriarchs, 86, 354, 387. 

PauWra, 38, 295. 

Peace, 91, 323. 

Pearls, simile of, 74. 

Pebbles, 365. 

Pedestrian, 382. 

Penance, ii, 12, 59, 61, 67, 73, 74, 
81, 85,86,98,99, 114, 117, 118, 
119, 120, 121, 122, 126, 129, 
147, 164, 165, 166, 170, 173, 
178, 182, 184, 221, 231, 242, 
247, 248, 254, 258, 259, 288, 
296, 299, 300, 308, 3*1, 3*«) 
315, 326, 339 , 355 , 356,* 367, 
369, 376, 388, 389. 

People. See Creatures. 

— common. See Populace. 
Perceptible, 76, 80, 96, 180, 192, 

193, 257, 264, 309, 313, 377, 
380, 385, 386. 

Perception of worlds, 174. 

— organs of, their operations, 57, 


64, 108, 112, 123, 238, 270, 31^, 
329, 351, 336. See Organs and 
Senses. 

Perception, personal. Sec Experi- 
ence. 

Perfect, 173, 186, 248, 251, 287. 
Perfection, 52, 54, 62, 7 ^ 73, 79, *00, 
107, 116, 117, 127, 176, 232, 
233, 234, 287, 300, 302, 310, 
3 * 4 , 334 , 384, 388, 389, 393. 
Performance. See Pride. 

Perfume, 93, 112. See F'ragrance. 
Peril, 42. See Danger. 

Peripliis, 223. 

Perishable, 44, 66, 76, 77, 79, 81, 
120, 154, 158, 304, 307, 355, 

375, 376. See Inconstantly. 
Permanent. See Constant. 
Peimeating. See Pervading. 
Permission. See Preceptor. 
Perplfxed, 98. 

Perseverance, 51, 60, 79, 87, 103, 
III, 114, 120, 175, 255. 
Perspiration, 339. 

Perturbation, 110, 352. See Agita- 
tion. 

Pervading principle, 44, 45, 80, 82, 
83, 87, 88, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 
98, 100, 104, 106, 113, 127, 
187, 242, 244, 253, 258, 307, 

317, 332, 385* 

Pessimists, 376. 

Phalanx, 38. 

Phalajruti, 143. 

Phalguna, 394. 

Philanthropy. See Benevolence. 
Philosopher, 44, 377. 

Philosophy, Indian, 7, 26. 

Phlegm, 155, 343 - 
Physical pain. See Pain, 

Piety, 47, 59 , 7 ^, 89, no, 114, 125, 
128, 158, 159, 161, 168, 182, 
183, 230, 231, 232, 242, 243, 
246, 252, 254, 311, 314, 315, 
316, 318, 325, 326, 33^, 341, 
348, 349 , 351, 359 , 360, 362, 
363, 364, 367, 368, 369, 375, 

376, 377 , 380,^384, 392, 393 , 
394. Sec Merit. 

— and impiety, 59, 125, 292. 

— protector of, 59, 89, 94, 125, 130, 

23*, 235. 

Pilgrimage, 143. 

Pillar. See Pole. 

Pihgala, 16. 

Pingaia, J57, 277, 318. 
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Radiance,94,ro4, 186,190, 387. See 
Effulgence and Light. 

Ra^dharma. See MahSbharata. 

Ra^-yoga, 300. 

Raghuva;;2ja, 29, 224, 293. 

Rahasyas. See Upanishads. 

Rahu, 224, 303. 

Ram, 54, 84, 363. 

Rakshas, 83, 88, 118, 345, 347, 354, 
387. 

Rama, 90, 294, 300. 

Ramanuja, 30, 31, 32, 35, 66, 84, 
89, 90, 107, 1 12, 1 16, 124, 346, 
378. 

Ramaya;2a, 10, 28, 90, 139, 140, 221. 

Rambling, See Restraint and Senses. 

Rimmohun Roy, 27. 

Rash, 380. 

Rathantara, 180. 

Ravenous, 57. See Eating. 

Rays, 287, 289. 

Readiness of resource, 127. 

Reading much, 17 1, 309 

Real and unieal, 44, 154, 155, 164, 
191)323,392. See Lntit) , real. 

Reason, 51, 124, 183. SeeMmdand 
Undei standing. 

Receipt. See Acceptance. 

Receptacle, 84, 245. 

Reception, 119, 150. See Youth. 

Recitation. See Vedas. 

Reclamation ot bad men, 121. See 
Improvement, 

Recognition, 249. 

Recreation, 66. Sec Sport. 

Red, 179, 360, 384. 

Reduced. See Desire. 

Refinement, 112, 123, 193, 308, 358, 
361, 369. 

Reflexion, 169. 

Refuge. See Asylum. 

Refulgence, 74, 94. ‘ See Effulgence, 
Light, and Radiance. 

Regard. See Fruit. 

— fof wife, child, &c., 103. See 
Respect. 

Regulation, 61, 76, 83, 84, 85, 150, 
170,180,254,257,269,279,283, 
288,291,296,307,311,312,315, 

316,320,321,324,326,355,356, 
358, 359 ) 360, 361, 367. 

Regulator, 89, 91. 

Rejection. See Casting aside.’ 

Rejoicing, 116. See Joy, 

Relation, 103, 104. See Soul. 

^Relative, 68. See Kinsmen. 


Release, 63. See Birth, Body, Bond, 
Delusion, Free, Nature, Society. 

— from sin. See Sin. 

Relish, 1 1 8. See Taste. 

Reluctant, 72. 

Remainder ot offerings. SeeLeavings, 
Remembrance of Deity, 78. 

Removal of Knowledge, &c. See 
Destruction. 

Renounces See Renunciation, 
Renown. See Fame. 

Renunciation, 52, 63, 64, 65, 67, 85, 
114,121,122,123,127,257,312, 
349 , 361, 369, 373 ) 376, 377. 
See Abandonment and Action, 
dedication of. 

Repeated happines*?, 126. 

— thought. See Continuous medi- 

tation. 

Repentance, 167. 

Repetitions ot passages, 144, 145, 

181. 

— of words and phi ases, 1 4. 
Repining, 168, 323. 

Representative ot Deity toi medita- 
tion, 88. 

Repression. See Qualities. 

Reptiles., 284, 339, 353. 

Reservoir, 48,89, 193, 344, 354, 381. 
Residcnce,84,233,240,25o,26o,287. 

See Dwelling, 

Residue, bee Leavings, 

Resolution, 47, 70, loi, no, 115,119, 
314. See Determination. 

— good, 85. 

- \ain, 128. 

Resort, 50, 59, 75, 85, 102, 107. See 
Asylum. 

Resource, 190, 377, See Readiness. 
Respect, 83, 119, 120, 159, 161, 162, 

182, 246, 283, 324, 363. 

Rest, 150. See Dependence. 
Restiaint, 9, 50, 53, 56, 57, 58, 60, 6 r, 

63,64, 66, 67,68,69,70,71,86, 
91, 99, 100, 103, 114, 119, 125, 
126, 127, 128, 161,162,163, 167, 
• 168,232, 242, 243, 248, 251, 257, 

582,296,297, 301, 306, 336, 342, 
344) 355)358, 360, 361, 362, 364, 

372, 39I) 392. 

— mutual, 315. 

Result, 126. See Consequences. 
Retard. See Wheel. 

Retrogression. See Wheel. 

Return of service, 120, 183. 

— time of, 180, 244. See Preceptor. 
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Return to birth, 65, 79, 80, 8 r, 82, 84, 
111,112,113,116,165,234,306, 
322, 390. See Birth. 
Revelation. See Vedas. 

Reverence, 42, 78, 80, 83, 85,86, 1 19, 
129. 

Reviling, 166, 168, 18 l 321. 
Revolution, 356, 357. See Universe 
and Wheel. 

Riches. See Wealth. 

Richest, 287. 

Right and wrong, 50, 166, 183, 319, 
366. See Duty. 

Righteous feeling, 326. 

Rigid. See Regulation. 

R/X', 18, 20, 83, 146, 162, 163, 179, 
224, 277, 280, 284. 

RiXika, 295. 

Rim, 355, 

R/shabha, 385. 

R/shis. See Sages. 

Rite. Sec Ceremony, Family, Fu- 
neral, and Observances. 

Rilter, r. 

River, current of, 95. Sec Stream. 
Roar of Bhishina, 38. 

Robber, 4 1 . See T h ief. 

Rod, 91. 

Roots, Ilf, 316, 361, 388. 

Rotation. See Univeise and Wheel. 
Roth. See Nirukta. 

Rough, 118, 383, 3S4. 

Round. See Circular. 

Ro)al sage, 58, 86, 296, 300. 

— - saint, 23, 86. 

Rudra, 88,92, 94, 219,338,347, 354. 
Ruin, 51,55, 56,63, 72, 85, 128, 151, 
154 - 

— of soul, 115, 117, 155, 236, 245, 

279. See Destruction. 

Rule. See Regulation and Scrip- 
ture. 

— against, 116. See Ill-conducted 

and Ordinances. 

— heavtnly, 231. 

Ruler, 249, 318, 385. See Body. 

— of men, 44, 89, 95, 209, 346. ^ee* 

King. 

— of universe, 78, ” 5 ? >67, 182, 2 ^9, 

279, 332, 347. See Atheism. 
Running away. See Slinking away. 
Ruts, 356. 

.Sabaras, 222, 295. 

5 abarasvSmin, 32. 

Sabha Parvan, 174, 229. 

[«] 
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Sacred learning. See Learning, 
Study, and Veda-s. 

Sacrifice, 12, 22, 23, S 3 , 54, 60, 61, 
62,67,81,83,84,85,86, 89,98, 
99, 114, 116, 118, 119, 120, 121, 
122, 129,147, 16 j, 164, 167,169, 
173,180, 184,185 , i!>9, 193,218, 
241, 260, 262, 276, 279, 280,284, 
287,288,289,290,293, 309, 524, 
325,346,330,334,340,347,353, 
355,358,359, 360, 362, 367, 376, 

387. 

— enjoyer of, 12, 67, 

— fire, 2 1 6, 

— giver of desires, 53. 

— instrument, 6r. 
knowledge of, 62, 83, 130. 
lord of. See Enjoyer, 

— not performing, 62. 
rain from, 54. 

^result of action, 54, ‘62. 
various classes, 61. See, too, 
Kiatu and Yd^/ 7 a. 

Sad, 120, 121. 

S^dhyas, 94. 

Safety. See Fear. 

Sage, 50, 51, 59, 64, 66, 67, 86, 87, 

89, 9', 93, 94, 102, 107, 162, 
'84, 173, 174, 178, 209, 221, 

281, 282, 283, 286, 291, 296, 
3 « 2 , 3 H, 3 I‘>, 3U', 322, 33 b 
312 , 345, 358, 3 K 361, 362, 

368, 374 , 375 , 382, j88, 390, 
395 * 

jmeient, 86, 
divine, 87, 89. 

seven, 29, 213, 281, 287. See 
Royal sage and Royal saint. 
Sahade\a, 38, 

Sahya, 222, 346. 
i^aibya, 37. 

Saint. See Sage. 

Sakra. See Indra, 
iSakuntala, 29, 39, 243. 

Saliva, 384. 

^alniali, 346. 

Saltish, 118, 384. 

Salutation, 6 1, 62, 8;, 93, 95, 96, 97, 
140, 176, 294, 314, 324, 351, 
366, 370. 

Salvation. See Emanci[ ation. 
Saman, 18, 20, 83, 88, 9c, 145, 146, 
162, 163, 180, 280. 

Samana, 258. 

SSmavidh^na, 32. 

.Sambhu, 219, 332. 
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Samnyasin. See Ascetic. 

Sanaka, 86. 

Sanandana, 86. 

Sanatana, 86, 149. 

Sanatkumara, 17, 86, 135, 141, 150. 
Sanatsu^ka, 125, 136, 141, 149, 150, 
151, 152, 156, 157, 163, 164, 
165, 166, 174, 175, 179, 193, 
309, 311, 314. 

Sanatbii^atiya, 48, i35» > i3%J43, 

144, 145, 146, 197, 202, 203,^06, 
21 1, 226, 227, 231,232, 234,240, 
245,246,249,251,253,255,282, 

285,323,326,327,339,342,343, 

349 , 35J, 36?, 364, 369. 

— age ol, 140, 147, et passim. 

— character of, 144. 

— connexion with Bharata, 135, 136. 

— genuineness of, 13;. 

— language and style, 140, 142, 143. 

— metre of, 142. 

— name of, 135, 138. 

— position of, 147. 

-- relation to Vedas, 145. 

— text of, 137, 138, 148, 203. See 

Phalajriiti. 

Sanctification, 59, 62, 64, 68, 69, 81, 
83, 85, loi, 103, 122, 193, 247, 
341. See Purity, 

S.%aya, 3, 35, 37, 39, 42, 92, 96, 98, 
136. 

iS'ankara, 88. 

5 ahkaraHrya, 2, 6, 19, 20, 27, 30, 
31, 3 ' 2 , 35 , 45 , 49 , 52, 58, 59 , 
60, 64, 73, 79, 80, 81, 85, 87, 
88, 90, 93, 103, J05, 107, 112, 
114,119,121,123,124,125,127, 
128, 129,135,137,138,141,143, 
144,151,152,153,154,155,156, 
157, 159,160,161,162, 163, 164, 
165,166,168,^69,170,171,173, 
174,176,177,179, 180,181,184, 
1 86, 187,188,190, 193,197,201, 
202, 203, 204, 206, 226, 230, 231, 
•239,241,247,248,251,255,256, 
262,263,266,271,280, 290, 313, 

327,333,339,342,345,347,353, 
376, 385, 386, 391. 

5 ahkara-vi^aya, 135. 

Sahkhya, 8, 27, 47, 52, 63, 64, 74, 
123,210,215,313,332,368,372, 
373 , 374 , 383, 386, 387, 393. 
— Kariki, 240, 258, 265, 286, 291, 

319,321,322,329,331,334,337, 
351, 356, 371, 380, 382, 391 - 
f — Sara. See Hall, F. E. 


Sahkh^a SGtra, 123, 190, 244, 265, 
286,321,331,332,334,337,339, 
354, 368, 392. 

— Tattvakaumudi. See Sahkhya 

^ Karika. 

— Yop, 105. 

Sanskara. See Ceremony. 

Sanskrit literature, 1 3, 1 5. See Ka- 

vyas. 

iSanti Parvan, 155, 160, 170. See 
Mahabharata. 

Saptahotri, 266. 

Sarasvati. See Speech. 
5 arirakaBhashya, See 5 aiikara^arya. 
Sarvadarjanasahgraha, 32, 214. 
Sarva^/ 7 a Narayawa. See Narayawa. 
6astra, 280. 

5 astras, 11, 50, 56, 74, 161, 166, 176, 

177, 303. 

Sat, See Asad and Sad. 

Satakratu, 219. 

Satapatha, 248, 265. 

Satiety, 88. 

Satisfaction. See Contentment. 
Sfittva, 193. 

Satyaki, 39. 

Satyaloka. Sec World. 

Saugatas, 213, 377. 

Savana, 277. 

Saviour. See Deliverer. 

Savitri, 553. 

Savoury, 1 1 8. See Taste. 
SavyasaX’in, 96, 

Scandal, 324. 

Scenes, 93. 

Sceptic. See Atheism, Faith and 
Infidel. 

Schlegcl, 34, 35, 38. See Lassen. 
Science, 6, 81, 90, 114, 388. 
Scripture, 1 1 7, iiS, 119, 120 231, 
238,242,290,291,314,^349,358, 
364, 379, 381, See 5 astras. 
Sea. See Ocean. 

Search for Brahman, 173. 

— for faults. See Fault. 

Season, 91, 236, 330, 352. 

'Sej^t, 49, 64, 68, 78,79, 80, 81,111, 
112,128,129,162,163,194,230, 
234,239,240, 245, 251, 257, 306, 
316,326,339,344,348,354,361, 
368, 369, 378, 388, 393. 

— for practising abstraction, 68. 

— of desire and wrath, 57. 
Seclusion. See Solitary. 

Second, without, 349. 

Secrecy. See Mystery. 
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Secret, 68, 91, 366. 

Sects, 7. 

Securing, 365. 

Security. See Fear, 

Seed, 74, 84, 91, 107, 241, 313,371, 
.382, 383. 

Seeing, 309, 351. See Senses. 

Seeker after knowled|e. See Know- 
ledge. 

Seer, 78. 

Self, 170, 317. See Atman in the 
Sanskrit index and Embodied 
soul and Soul in this. 

Self-consciousness, 102, 322, 333, 
336, 338. 

Self-contained, no, 

Self-contempl.ition, 50. 

Self-control, 48, 126, 127, 183,236, 
246, 366. 

Self-destruction, 10^, 279. 

Self-existent, 333, 354. 

Self-illumined, 342. 

Self-knowledge. See Knowledge. 

Self-possessed, 63, 24^, 248. 

Selt-restraint, 9, 10, 21, 51, 61, 64, 
65, 66, 68, 71, 77, 86, IOC, lor, 
103,114,119,127,149,167,168, 
170, 173, 182, 190,245, 249,250, 
292, 300,312,317,320,327,332, 
.342, 359 , 390, 391 - 

Selling. Sec Buying. 

Semen, 238, 241, 261, 275, 358. 

Sen, Keshub Chandcr, 26. 

Sensation not "permanent, 44. 

Sense, good. See Learned, 

Senses, 26,44,50,51,53,54, 55, 56, 
57, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64,66, 67, 68, 
69. 70, 7 >, 79 . 86, 88, J3, 99,102, 
104, 105, 108, III, 1 12, 123,125, 
126, 133, 154, 160, 161, 162,165, 
167, 168, 170, 173, 182,185,186, 
187,188, 190,193,232,238,242, 
246, 248,249, 251, 253, 256,257, 
261, 262, 264, 266, 267, 268,269, 
278, 279, 280,282, 283,285,286, 
290,291, 292, 297 seq., 300,305, 
306, 3I3,3I7,3i8j329,332|334» 
336, 337,338. 340, 341, 342, 543 » 
344 , 348, 349 , 350, 355 , 358,360, 
362, 364, 366,367, 368, 37^386, 
388. See Absorbent, Contact, 
Organs, Soul, Bodily and mental. 

—lord of, 38. 

— objects of enumerated, 102. 

— operations of, 61, 64. 

Separation, 233, 313. 


Serpent. See Snake. 

Service, 62, 127, 243, 324, 326. 
—return of. See Return. 

Serving devotee’, 59. 

Severance. See Separation and Dis- 
sociation. 

Shackle. Sec Bond, 

Shade, 286, 356, See Shadow. 
Sha//g.i, 385. 

Shadow, 312. See Shade, 

Shaken, not to be, 16 1. 

Shakespeare, 113. 

Shapes, various, 92. 

Sharing with others, 364, 365. 
Sharp, 118, 383, 384. 

Shaving, 375. 

Sheep, 345. 

Shelter. See Asylum. 

Shining bodies, 88, 29 1, 330, 341, 353. 
Shore, 381. 

Short, 384. 

Shortcoming. Sec Fault. 

Show. See Ostentatiousness. 
Shower. See Ram. 

Siddhanta Kaumud^, 33, 

Siddhas, 89, 94, 96, 232, 233, 235, 
*J 9 . 314- 
Sides, both, 68. 

Sighs, 303. 

Sight, See Scene and Visual power. 
— of Brahman, 99. 

—of universal form, 98, 99. 
Significance, 174. 

6'ikhu//</in, 39. 

Silence, 91, 3 jp. See Taciturnity. 
Similes, 142. 

Sin, 12, 41, 42, 46, 47, 49, 53, 54, 
56, 60, 62, 64, 65, 66, 68, 70, 
71, 73 , 76, 84, 86, 89, 127, 129, 

no, 139,14^, H 9 , ' 5 f, ' 57 ,i 6 o, 
163,164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 170, 
181, 182, 232, 233, 241,246,288, 
290,293,296,311,314,317,319, 
320,321,322,327,340,3^,344, 
351,355,358, 369, 37 *, 378, 389, 
390, 394. See Counting. 
Sinful, 57, 62, 68, 85, 164, 283, 293. 
Singers, 232. 

Single, 284. 

Sinless, 52, 107, 114, 233, 252, 254, 

256, 314, 364. 

ilnjapa, 346. 

Sitting, 49, 97, 232, 360, 390, 

Siva, 219, 333, 347. 

Sixteen, 371. 

Skanda, 89. 
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Skin, 40, 259, 261, 267, 298, 30s, 
36 r, 375. See Senses. 

Sky. See Heaven. 

Slander. See Backbiting. 

Slaughter, 168. See Muider. 

Slave, 30^. 

Sleep, 64, 67, 69, 77, 97, to8, 112,126, 
236,258,259,268,269,301, 320, 
360. 

— lord of. See Gu^akeja, 

Slinking away from battle, 127. 
Slippery, 384. 

Sloth, 55, 192, 194, 301, 361, 37S, 
389. 

Slow, 125. See Giadual. 

Small, 92, 2815, 331. 

Smell. See t lagi ante and Stnsts. 
Smile, 43, 253, 256, 265. 

Smoke, 57, 81, 127, 276, 362. 
Smooth, 384. 

Smr/ti, Gita icgaidcd as, 2, 6, 30. 

— Sanathii^Mtiya ugaidcd as, 138. 
Sm//tis, 7, 27, 30, 83, 153, 158, 169, 
321. 

Snake, 89, 93, 190, 281, 282, 28^, 

321, 345, 347, 353, 354‘ 

Soiiety, 68, 103, 364, 365. 

Sod, 68, 1 10. 

Soft, 383, 384. See Gentle. 

Soilure. See Dust. 

Solar woild, 240. 

Solicitude. See Acquisition. 
SolUaiy, 68, 97, 151, 232, 251, 256, 

31 ', 3 <> 3 - 
Solstices, 8 1 , 352. 

Soma, 84,219, 220, 337, 340, 346, 
347 - 

Somadatta, 38. 

Son, 40, 59, 74 , to 3 , > 2 i, »^ 9 , 17 °, 
178, 183, 189, 194, 284, 384. 

— of prec e])tor. See Pi ei cptoi . 
Sonow, 1 19, 126, 330. See Giief, 
Jo) and sorrow. 

Soul,^4, 49, 50, 51, 54, 64, 65, 66, 
67, 68. 70, 73, 88, 105, 107, 108, 
152, 154, 159, 160,262, 180, 190, 
191,194,224,235,237,238,239, 
242,246, 247, 248, 249,250, 252, 
253, 254, 256, 257, 258,262,263, 
274^276,278, 279, 280, 281, 282, 
2^ 6, 288, 292, 300, 304, 308,309, 
312, 331, 332,333, 334 , 336,337, 

340, 34 », 342, 343 , 344 , 345 , 35 ^, 
354 , 355 , 367, 3 ^ 9 , 37 i, 372 , 374 , 
375 , 376,380,382, 385,389,391, 
392, 393 , 394 « 


Soul, all-pervading, 45, 193. See 
Unity. 

—association with, 288, 336. 
-bciiuty of, 177. 

—beginningless, 44, 45, 

— destruction of, 44 seq., 160, 374. 
— difieient fr^m qualities and ac- 
tions, 55, 56, 105. 

- distinct from natinc, 201, 289. 

— distinct fiom senses, 160, 173, 285, 

289, 305. 

— distinct fiom universe, 164. 
embodied, 44, 45, 46, 6s, 77, 232, 
238, 240, 244, 249, 252. 
cteinal. See Eternity 

- existence of, 26. 

— favoiii ot, 234. 

— him, 45. 

high and low , 232. 

- highest. Sec Highest. 

— imniacuhte, 123. 

— immoital. See Inimoi lality. 

— indefinable, 44 

indestiuetible, 44, 46. 
individual, 77, 112, 157, 188, 

192, 253, 258, 263, 289, 310, 
3 * 5 , 337 , 340, 34 *, 350 , 37 i, 
386. 

—individual’s 1 elation to supreme, 
3 ^, 55 , 77 , 92,97, 105, III, 112, 
*53, 154, 156, 186, 189, 316,342, 
350. 

— indivisible, 45. 
inexhaustible, 45. 

— killing and being killed, 44, 4s. 
knowledge of, 46, 66, 106, 163 
loss ot, 151. 

- manitestation of. See Manifes- 

tation. 

- migration to new body, 44 
—not aetixe agent, 55, 65, 105, 

106, 109, 123, 125, 285. 

- piimeval, 45. 

— science of, 49, 90, 173, 181. See 
Adh>atma 

— seats of, 237, 240. 
stable, 45. 

— unchangeable, 45. 

— union. See individual’s &c., supra. 
— wonder, 46. 

Soul, supreme, 82, 86, 105, 106, 1 12, 
113, 156, 172,173,175,189,190, 
248, 259, 284, 310, 342. 

— abode ot. See Seat. 

—access to. See Attainment, 
—connexion of with w'orld, 189. 
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Soul, does nothing, 64, 65, 106, 123. 

— origin of all, 87. 

— origin of gods and sages, 86. 

— part of, individual, 31, 1 12, 186. 

— passive spectator, too, 105. 

— relation of, to individual. Sec 

Soul, individuars &c., supra. 

— source unknown, 

— union of with individual. See 

Union. 

Sound, 6 t, 74, T27, T55, 247, 2«j8, 
260, 266, 271, 273, 343. Sec 
Objects of sense. 

Sour, 383, 384. 

Source ot things, 46, 74, 7:5, 80, 83, 
84, 87, 90, 107, 112, J27, 191, 
194,283,284,311,315, 323,333, 

oL 354 , 357 , 377 , 3 « 3 - 

— - and end, 46, 84. See Beginning, 

Production, and Soul, supremo. 
South path, 314. 

Sovereignty, great, 303. 

— of earth, 40, 42, 43, 47, 96, 300. 

— of three worlds, 40, 307. 

— w’ithin, 302. 

Space, 73,74,82, 106, 156, 186,241. 
251,260, 289, 316, 339, 343,356, 
3^^) 375> 377 * Time and 
place, and Objects of sense. 
Speaking ill, 182, 183. 

Species, origin of, 244, See Eggs. 
Spectator, soul is, 105. 

Speech, 49, 87, 90, 119, 123, 12S, 

i6r, 177, r^4,i«5, 243,^57, 

262, 263, 264, 265, 266, 273,295, 

336, 338, 3 t 8 , 359, 366. 

See Objects of sense. 

— forms of, 265. 

Speed, 357, 364, 381, See Velocity, 
Spirit, T04, 105, 331, 333, 351 , 367, 
368, 373, 380, 385, 386. 

— departed. See Departed spirits. 

— supreme. See Soul, supreme. 
Spiritual topics, 51, 296, 310. 
Spirituous, 389. 

Splendour, 91, 95, 210. 

— Brahmic, 162, 232, 287. 

Spoke, 306, 355. 

Spontaneous earnings, 60, 10 r, 362, 
365 - 

Sport, 25 1. See Play and Reci cation. 
Spring, 90. 

Sprouts, III, 313, 371, 383 - 
Square, 384. 

6'rava«a, 352. 

6'reya and Preya, 1 6 1 . 


Sridharasvmin, 35, 38, 45, 49, 5-4', 
< 54 ) 67, 7 f, 80, 85, 89, 96, ros, 
107, 108, 110,112, 116,117,120, 
123, 124, 127, 129, 346, 378. 

5 ruti. See Vediis. 

Stable, 45, 367. 

Staff, 37, 217, 359, 360. 

StaKgcring, 536. 

Stale, ri8. 

Standard, 39. 

Standing, 360. 

Stars, 179, 240. 

State, 1 17, 304. See Brahmic, Mind, 
and Vilest state. 

— dillcrcnccs of, 59, 82, 356. 

— normal, 99. 

Staves, three, 318, 

Steady, 49, 7c T03, no, 167, 357. 

Stcady-min(iod, 19, 50,51,52,66,68, 
69,70,78,83, 100,101,103, ro9, 
*10, T17, 250, 296, 300, 352, 

Stealing. Sec 'riiiet. 

Steed'', white, 38. 

Steps. See (Gradually. 

Stick. See Staff. 

Stinginess, 325. See (lifts. 

Stinking, 118. 

Stolidity, 320. 

Stomach, 93, 91, 252, 367. 

Stone, 68, I ro, 179, 

heated, standing on, 1 18. 

Stoppage, 357, 35S. 

Store. See Pro\ision^. 

Store-room, 253. 

Stoiin-gods, 88. 

Story, aiuient, See Itihrisa. 

Stotra, 280, 

Straight foi ward, 103, rii, 119, 126, 
i6r, 320, 325, 326, 364, 373. 

Strangers, 159. 

Straw, 1 12, 155^. 

Stream, 90, 95, 192, 284, 287, 307, 
344 . 3 -) 6 , 354 ) 365 , 387 - See 
River. 

Strength, 74, 1 1 6, 1 18, 134, J 236, 
253, 291, 323. See Power. 

Stri Parvan, 187. 

Strong, 71, 116, 158, 346. 

Stubborn, ti 8, 128. Sec Head- 
strong and Obstinate. 

Student, 177, 216. See Pupil. 

Study, 22, 23, 6r, 68, 8r, 98, 99, 
114, TT9, 120, 121, 164, 167, 
172, 174, i8j, 185, 269, 324, 
334 » 340, 355 i 358, 360, 361, 
362, 376. 
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Study of GitS, 130. 

— of Vedas. See Vedas. 

Style. See AnugitS, Bhagavadgita, 
and Sanatsu^atlya. 

Subandhii, 13. 

Subdivision, love of, 10. 

Subduing. See Self-restraint. 
Subhadra, 37, 39. 

Subjects, 295, 378, See Object. 
Subjugation. See Self-restraint 
Sub-quarters. See Quarters. ' 
Subsistence. See Entities. 
Substratum, 123, 249, 289, 292. 
Subtle topics. See Spiritual. 
Subtlety, 104, 106, 160, 241, 285, 
296, 310, 320, 336, 34T, 342. 
Success, 47, 48, 49, S9, 60, 124. 
6Tidra, 22, 24, 85, 126,127,136, 150, 
322, 329. 

Sughosha, 39. 

Summer, 122, 363. 

Summum bonum, 117, 214. Sec 
Aim, Emancipation, Heaven. 
Sun, 58, 65, 74, 78, 83, 88, 94, 106, 
no, nr, 178, 179,186, 189,224, 
251,277,287,289,290, 303,316, 
329»330, 337, 3401346,350, 352, 
354, 364, 387. 

— eye of divine form, 94. 

— one thousand, 93, 

Sunrise. See Morning, Sun. 
Sunset. See Evening, Sun. 
Sunshine, 356. 

5 unyavadin<!, 376. 

Superhuman cause of pain. See 
Pain. 

Superior to God none. See Equal. 
Superiority, feeling of, 158, 159, See 
Envy. 

Supervisor, 82, 83, 105, 109, 188. 
Suppliant, 169, 183.. 

Support of Ajvattha, iii, 

— of body. See Body. 

—without, 72. 

the Dependent. 

Supporter, 83,84, 105, 257, 348. 
—of universe, 78, 80, 82, 91, 94, 
97, 105, 113, 180, 192, 258, 
Supreme, 49, 50, 54, 64, 65, 69, 77, 
79, 8r, 8^, 85,93, 94, 106, 113, 
176, 188, 192, 326, 369, 379. 
—belongs to none, 194. 

—form of, 193, 

—loss of, 71. 

—manifestation of, 77. See Incar- 
nation. 


Supreme, part of, supports all, 91. 
See Being- Supreme, Brahmin, 
and Highest. 

Surface. See Earth, 

Surya, 219. 

Sushumwa, 156, 277, 318. 
Suspension, ^ec Hanging. 

Sujruta, 144. 

Sustainer, 83. 

Sustenance. See Body, support of. 
Sutras, 7, ij, 30- 

Siitta Nipata, 14, 19, 2^, 36, 40, 
45 , 46, 48, 49 , 50, 5 ^ 56, 59 , 
60, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 
70,79,88,89,101,103,105,108, 

109, III, I T 2 , 11 ^, 118, I 2 I. 

Svadha, 83, 324, 370. 

Svaha, 324, 352, 366. 

^►vapaka, 65. 

5 vcta, 222, 346. 

•Svctajvataropanishad, 65, 68, 78, 89, 
102,103, 104, 105,112, 113,129, 
158, 157, 160, 163,165, 166,172, 
176,179, 180, 186, 187, 189,^90, 
192, 193,238,249,265, 308, 31T, 

313, 322, 327,331, 332, 333,338, 
343, 348, 355, 370, 376, 379- 
Swallowing, 95, 353. 

Swamy, Sir M. C. See Sutta Nipata. 
Svyect, 363, 383, 384. 

Swerving. See Moving and Truth. 
Swift. Sec Speed. 

Sword, 63, 294, 302, 313. 

Syaclvcidin, 376. 

6'yamaka. See Grain. 

5 yena, 82, 353* 

Syllabic, 391, See Om. 

Symbols, 160, 307, 308,309, 350, 567. 
Systematic arrangement, 7, 10, 13. 
See Philosophy. 

Tabor, 38. 

Taciturnity, loi, 1 19, 159, 161, 162, 
163, 168, 173. 

Tad, 120, 1 61. 

Taint, 43, 49, 59, 64, 87, 106, 107, 
• ^09, 123,127, 154,155, 160,163, 

186, 247, 248, 289, 366, See 
Bond. 

Tairthikas, 376. 

Tailtir^ya Arawyaka, 139, 164, 170, 
178, 186,188,190, 259, 261, 262, 
266, 277, 280, 327, 347, 389- 
— Brahmawa, 261, 262, 266. 

— Upanishad, 103, 120, 123, 127, 152, 
155, 156, 161,163,164,168,171, 
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180,191,192,220,236,238,244, 
280, 293, 302, 343, 360,361, 378, 
385, 388, 389, 390, 

Taking, 64. 

Talent, 37,72, 120, 177, 182, 191, 
193, 255, 292, 299,310,312, 314, 
316,317,326,327,332,335,369, 
377, 378, 380, 3^, 386. 

Talk, 47, 64, 124, 164, 320. 

Ta«i/ya Brahma«a, 180. 

Tanks, 222, 324, 

Tapas, 166. 

Taranatha Tarkava/taspati, Prof., 28, 
33 , 329, 334 , 342. 

Tarkikas, 376. 

Tarpa«a, 325, 

Taste, 74, 257, 258. See Objects of 
sense. Relish, and Savoury. 

— by another, 269, 270. 

— for objects of sense, 50, 166. 
Tasteless, 118, 247, 

Tawny, 179. 

Teacher. Sec Preceptor. 

Teaching. Sec Instruct ‘on. 

Tears, 42. 

Technical term®, 10. 

Teeth, 95, 113. 

Temperate. See Food and Sleepi- 
ness. 

Tempers, 86, 322. 

Temporary. See Peiishable, 
Temptation, 154, 327. 

Ten, 373. 

Tender, 384. 

Terminable. See Perishable. 
Termination of Life. See Death, 
Terrible, 94, 95, 98, 343. 

Test, 306. 

Texts, 102. 

— Vedic,48,269,29o, 305, 322. See 

Mantra. 

Thief, 53, 160, 169,284,324,330,389, 
Thigh, 94. 

Thirst, 15T, 168, 356. 

Thomas, E., 224, 225. 

Thomson, Archbishop, 268, 
Thought, 87, 1 15, 1 16, 192, 259,263, 
321, 348, 350, 378. SeefCon- 
tinuous meditation and Mind. 

— evil, 323. 

Thoughtless, 183, 359. See Rash. 
Thread, 74, 359 » 360. 

Throat, 96, 252, 262, 266, 271. 
1‘hrowing out, 64, 

Thumb, 190, 192. 

Thunderbolt, 37, 89. 


Tie, See Bond, 

Tiele, C, P,, Prof., 21, 23, 24, 27, 97* 
Tiger, 14*, 153, 155. 

— like, 230, 294, 

7 ‘ime, 62, 81, 90, 120, 176, 186, 244, 
276,316,356,357,363,366,375, 

377. 

— and place, soul unlimited by, 45, 

186, 343, 356. 

— lapse of, 58. See Birth. 

— ot return, Ax., 80, See Death 

and Gift. 

— wheel of, 343, 355. 

To-day, 305. 

'I’oil. Sec Labour. 

To-morrow, 305. 

Tone, 264, 

Tongue, 219, 252, 259, 261, 292, 
See Senses and Taciturnity, 
l ooth. See I'eeth. 

Tortoise, 50, 342, 366. 

Torture, ri8, 237, 240. 

Touching, 247, 257, 258, 343. See 
Senses. 

Town, 173, 212, 361, 363, 

Trade, 127. 

Tradition, 314, 

Tranquillity, 21, 51, 52,63,65, 67,68, 
69,70,85, 86,94, lOT, 108, 114, 
1 19, 120, 126, 128, 129, 190, 232, 
243, 246, 247, 248, 250, 256, 257, 

277, ‘«7, 288, 301,307,312, 317, 

326,342, 355,370,372,373,375, 
389, 392. 

Transcendent Brahman, 76, 78, 113, 
333 , 351, 372. 

— happiness, 70. 

— nature, 76. 

Transcending. See Qualitics,Source. 
I'ransgressing. Sec Ill-conducted 
and Sin, 

Transient, 44, 86, 154, 179, 187, 

246, 250, 355, 390. See Life. 

— penance, 120, 

Transmigration, 322. Sec* Life, 
higher. 

Travellers, 329, 380, 381. 
Treachery, 41, 151, 324, 344 - 
Treasure, 115, 

Trees, 89, III, 112, 142, 172, 241, 
284,285,286,294, 296,313,316, 
321,346,361,363,365, 370, 371, 

373 , 379 , 38 «- 
Tremour, 40, 96, 239. 

Trespasses. See Sin, 

Tiiku/avat, 222, 346, 
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Tlin 7,88, 220, 347. 

Trouble, 56, 71, ii8, 122, 124, 183, 
329, 356, 362, Sec Agitation. 
Trampet, 38. 

Trunk, 313, 371. 

Trust. See Faith. 

Truth, 44, 60, 62, 64, 70, 83, 86, 87, 
92, 103, no, 114, 115, 119, 124, 
160, 161, 162, 167,168, 169, 170, 
171,172, 174, 175, 176, i 77 , 482 , 
184, 185, 280, 284, 293, 296,3^1, 

313,314,315.324,325,^26,331, 

335,336,338,344,351,360,362, 
364, 366, 367, 368, 369,370, 37i, 
373 , 375 , 378, 380, 381, 384. 
Turbid, 42. 

Turning back. See Wheel. 
Tvash/r/, 219, 346. 

'J\velvc, 375. 

Twenty-lour, 373. 

plus one, 317. 

Twenty-two, 373. 

Twice-born, 156, 160, 163, 166, 209, 
231, 232,285,291,293,296, 299, 

304,311,314,316,327,336,339, 
340, 348, 353 , 360, 373, 383 - 
Twofold, 375. 

Ubiquitous, 82. 

Ud.W, 258. 

U^/uloTuas, 377. 

Udiimbara, 374, 379, 

Udyoga Parvan, 135, 138, 139, 140. 
U^v^aijjravas, 89. 

Ulna, 219, 347. 

Unasked, 365. 

Unattached. Sec Altachinent. 
Unavoidable, 46. 

Unborn, 45, 58, 76, 86, 87, 192, 194, 
331 - 

Uncertain, 120, 380. 

U nchangcable, 45,160,317,331,333, 
371 , 391. 

Unchecked, 357. 

Uncle^maternal, 40. 

Unconcern, 82, no, 326, 391. See 
Indifference. 

Unconfused, 307. 

Unconquerable, 16 1, 231. See In- 
vincible. 

Uncreated, 45, 347, 391. See Self- 
existent. 

Undegraded, 39, 97, 130, 310. 
Underlying principle. See Substra- 
tum. 

^Understanding, 47, 57, 64, 65, 67, 70. 


73, 78, 97, >00, 101, loj, iii, 
1*3,125,127,161,175,177,179, 
181, 187, 188, 189, 190,193, 236, 
247. 259, 260, 267,279,284, 287, 
302, 306, 307, 308, 309, 310, 313, 
316,318,332,336,337,338,341, 
345 , 3447348,349,350, 351 , 3553 

357,366,^67,368,370,372,377, 

380,381,382,385,386,391,392. 
See Knowledge. 

Understanding, world of, 333. 
Undesponding. See Despondency. 
Undeveloped, 331. 

Undiscerning. See Discernment. 
Undistinguished colours, 286. 
Unfathomable, 313. 

Unfriendliness, 320. Sec Antipathy. 
Ungrateful, 254. 

Unhappiness, 49, 51, 55, 66, 69, 70, 
78, 79, 86, loi, 103, 107, 109, 
126,151,157,232,233,2^5,247, 
255, 313, 33^ 370, 372. Sec 
Pain. 

Unholy, 116, 343. 

Unintelligent, 160, 172, 3 12, 320, 330, 
351, 356, 371, 379 - 
Uninterrupted, 341, 

Union, 66, 70, 71, 115, 275. 

Unity of everything, 62, 71, 75, 83, 
104, 105, 106, 107, 1 12, 1 16, 12 

128,312,513,344, j 7 o, 37 t. Sec 
Difference, Identification. And 
Soul, all-pervading, 
of work, 6. 

Universal benevolence. See Bene- 
volence. 

form, 92, 353, 3-14. 
knowledge, 76, 1 r^. 

Universe, constituents of, 336. 

— desti uction of, 80. 

— devoid of truth, 115, 315. 

— divisions of, 93, 261. 

— eternal, 158. 

— government of, 1 15, 327. 

— heated by universal form, 94, 

95 - 

—f illumination of, 178, 186. 

— lofd of, 83, 86, 87, 93. See 

Atheism and Ruler. 

— movement of, 82, 87. Sec Move- 

ment. 

— producer and destroyer of, 74, 

95, 157, 158, 287, 354, 392. 

— support of, 74, 78, 80, 82, 93, 94, 

97, 104, 112, 180, 192. 

— upholding. See Support. 
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Universe, welfare of, 29, 94. See 
Benevolence. 

—within and without See Within. 

See Body of Kr/sh«a and Ruler. 
Unknowable, 76, 104, 160, 247. 
Unknown, 159, 160, 349, 368. See 
Incomprehensible. 
Unmanageable, 57. 

Unmoved, 51, 68, 69, 110,248, 352, 

391. 

Unpeopled. See Solitary. 
Unperceived, 45, 46, 76, 80, 82, 88, 
96, 99, 100, 102, 193, 313, 317, 
318, 33 L 332,349^350,351, 354 , 
368,371,372, 373, 380,382,383, 
385, 386, 389, 390. 

Unpleasant, 122. Sec Agreeable. 
Unreal, 4|. 

Unreasonable, 237, 

Unrighteous, 53. 

Unseen, 115. See Unpcrcci\cd. 
Unshakmg, 331. 

Unsteady. See Steady. 
Unsubstantial, 255. 

Unswerving, 125, 336. 

Untainted, 367, 369, 379. See Gift, 
Lotus-lcat, and Worlds. 
Unthinkable, 45, 78, 100, 35^, 369. 
Untruthfulncss, 168, 183, 

Unwilling. Sec Reluctant. 

Up and down, going, 109, 240, 321, 
322, 325, 327, 329. 

Upanishads, 2, 5,7, 8, 13, i5» 16, 17, 
18, 19, 23, 26, 27, 3^, 36, 13s, 
141, 142, 1 n, i t4, 147, 174,181, 
207, 210, 21 1, 21 2, 21 s, 2 2 3, 226, 
251. 

-dialogues in, 5. 

Upasana. See Meditation. 
Upavarsha, 32. 

Upholding. See Support 
Upwards and downwards, branches, 
III, 184, 287, 354. See Upand 
down. 

Urine, 261. 

Ujanas, 91. 

Ushmapas, 94. 

Uttamaii^>-as, 37. 

Vain, 321,^327. Sec Life. 
Vaijampayana, 150, 151, 229, 230, 
394 - 

Vaisvanara, 191, 259, 276. 

Vaijyas, 22, 24, 85, 126, 127, 217, 

255, 329. 

Vaivasvata, 153. 


Va^aspati Mijra, 319, 322,329, 35^, 
37 L 382. 

Valiant, 332, See Valour. 
Vallabha^arya, 30, 31. 

Valour, 126, 323, 326, 367. 
Valuables. See Precious things, 
Vamadeva, 193. 

Vamadevya, 277. 

Vanishing of nature, 380. 

Vanity, 103, 1 14, 1 15, Ii6,*i66, 181, 
•246, 320, 321. See Arrogance 
and Pride. 

Vanquished, 96, 152, 388, 389. See 
Victory, 

Variable, 330. 

Variegated colours, 286, 357. 
Variety. Sec Diversity. 

Varu^za, 89, 97, 219, 220, 345, 3f6. 
Vasavadatta, 28. 

Vashat, 324. 

Vajikgra sawj^-wa, 9. 

Vasish/^a, 159, 160, 314. 

Vasu, 88, 92, 94. 

Vasudeva, 75, 83, 91, 98, no, 130, 
230, 235, 2Siy 310, 312, 393. 
Vasuki, 89, 355. 

Vayu, 219, 340, Sec Wind. 

Veda, 171, 172, 

Vedanta, 8, 17, 113, 123, 147, i 59 > 
i74» 246, 331. 

Panbhasha, 220, 258, 286, 314, 
333 » 338, 359 , 387. 

— Sara, 186, 

Sutras, 30,3^32, 33, fc 5 188,191. 
Vedas, 5, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 25, 
26, 48,54,61,62,68,74,78,81, 
83, 84, 88, 91, 98, 99, 102, no, 
in, 112, 113, 114,115, 119,120, 

121,143,144,145,146,152,153, 

156,157,158, 159,161,162,163, 

164, 166, 169,170,171,172,173, 

174, 177, 182, 185, 193,211,214, 
226, 262, 269, 276, 306, 309,312, 
320,322,326,331,353,554,358, 
367,369, 378,388, 390. 

— Atharvd, 18, 19, 145. 
consubstantial with Brahman, 163. 

— disparagement of. , Sec Disparage- 

ment 

-- like reservoir, 48. 

— thcogony of, 220. 

— three, 19, 83, 84. 

— two Ka;/^/as of, 17, 146. 

Vedic words, 48. 

Vegetables, 83, 113, 144, 156, 353 - 
See Herbs. 
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■Worship, exclusive, 73, 75, 78, 79i 
80, 83, 84, 85, 99, 100, 103, no. 

— irregular. See Irregular. 

— mode of, 83, 114, 127, 245, 353. 

— of divinities, 59, 75, 118. 

Worshippers go to deity wor- 
shipped, 76, 84. 

— receive due fruit, 59. 

Woven. See Weaving. 

Wrath, 50, 57, 59, 66, 67, loi, ?i4, 
115, 116, 117,138, 15 1,154, >f55, 
156,160, 165, 166, t8i, 183, 185, 
233,241,246,281,289,294, 301, 
315,320,322,323,325,332,343, 
357 j 364. See Irascible. 

Wretched, 49. 

Wrong. See Modesty, Right and 
wrong. 

Yadavd, 97. 

Ya;r«a, 83. 

Ya^<r,)avalkya, 5, 237, 304, 344- 

Ya^g-; 7 cjvar iSastrin, 33, 224. 


Ya^s, 18, 20, 83, 146, 162, 163, 
180. 

Yakshas, 88, 94, 118, 345, 347, 354. 
Yama, 89, 97, 153, 219, 233, 346. 
Yaska, 225. 

Years, 330. 

Yellow, 384. 

Yoga, 9, 10, ft, 27, 47, 61, 63, 64, 
74 » 297, 306- 

— Sfltras, S, 9, 10, 74, 210, 21 1, 212, 

215,226,234,248,250,251,252, 
260,266, 271, 274, 285, 286, 300 

319,322,324,327,343)372,373, 

394 - 

~ Vasish//^a, 206, 240. 

YogaHras, 213, 377. 

Yogin, 52, 293. 

Youth, 175. 

— compared to death, 44, 

— receiving senior, 139, 203. 
Yudhamanyu, 37. 

Yudhish/Zara, 38, 394. 

Yuyudhana, 37. 
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K = Bhagavadgita ; S. = Sanatsu^Mya; A.-- AniigUa. 

N.B. Only in so m encases have refeienccs been given to all the passages in 
which a certain woid occuis. In most cases, only the passages in which words 
arc used in noteworthy senses are lelened to. 


Akamabhiita, (A.) XXUI, 5. 
Akbhara, (B.) Ill, 15 ; VIII, 3, ii, 21; 
X, 2, 5, 33; XI, 18, 37 ; XII, 
I, 3; XV, 16, 18. (S.)ni,i8, 

45; IV, 18. (A.) Ill, 27; IV, 14; 
V, II ; XIII, 22 ; XXXVI, 33. 
A/tetana, (A.) XXI, 15. 

Adhish//?ana, (B.) HI, 40; XVIII, 14. 
Adhyatina, (A.) XX, 40 ; LX I, 4. 
Anfidiyoga, (S.) IV, 2c. 

Aiiamaya, (B.) II, 51 ; XIV, 6. 
Aniketa,(B.) XII, 19; (A.) XXVIU, 
42. 

Anukalpa, (S ) VI, ii. 

Anr/>tas, (S.) Ill, 37. 

Antii, (B.) II, 16. 

Antarikbha, (S.) VI, 4, 

Apara, (B.) IV, 4; VII, 5. (A.) 

XXVII, 34; XXXV, 56. 
Aparaspara Sanibhuta, (A.) XVI, 18. 
Aparyapta, (B.) I, 10. 

Apratish//>a. See Pratibh//ja. 
Abhikrania, (B.) II, 40. 

Abhidhyl, (S.) II, 11. 

Abhyasa, (B.) VI, 35,44; 5CII,9, 10. 

12 ; XVIII, 36. 

Ayana, (B.) I, ii. 

Alolutva, (B.) XVI, 2. 

Avyakta, (B.) II, 25, 28; VII, 24; 
VIII, 18, 2o,2i; IX, 4; XII, I, 
3, 5 ; XIII, 5, (A.) 1 , 42 ; III, 
6 ; XII, 1,3,5; XIX, 8 ; XX, 
20,47 ; XXI, I j xxiv,22, 24, 
25 ; XXV, I ; XXVllI, 25,35, 
37; XXIX, 17; XXXI, 5jr; 
XXXII, 12; XXXIIl,*!, 5; 

XXXV, 16, 33, 34, 55; XXXVII, 
7 , 83 seq. 

Asangraha, (S.) Ill, 27. 

Asiddhi, (S.) Ill, as- 
AhaftkSra, (B.) II, 71 ; HI, 8V, 28 ; 
VII, 4; VIII, I, 3; XII, 13; 
XIII, 5 , 8 ;XVI,i 8 ;XVlI, 5 ; 
XVIII, 24, 53, 58, 59. (A.) XX, 


19, 20,47; XXIII, 5; XXV, 
9; XXVI, I, 2, 5 ; XXVII, 

I, 12, 30: XXIX, 22; XXX, 
6; XXXI, 45, 55; XXXll, 
9, 12, 15; XXXV, 33 seq., 54, 
55; XXXVI, 21. 

Ahankr/ta, (B.) XVllI. 17. (A.) 

XXXVI, 22. 

Ahanjtita, (S.) II, 7. 

Atman, (B.) II, 41, 43, 44, 45, 55, 64 ; 
111 , 6, 13, 17, 27,43; IV, 6, 7, 
21, 27,35,38, 40,41,42 : V, 7, 

II, 16, 17,21, 25,26; VI, 5, 6, 
7,8,10,11,12,14,15,18,19,20, 
25, 26, 28, 29, 32, 36, 47 ; VII, 
18, 19 ; VIll, 2, 12, 15, 19 ; IX, 

5, 36, 28, 3 ', 34 ; X, II, 15, i6, 
18,19,20; XI, 5, 4,24,47, 50; 
XII, II, 14; XIII, 7, 22, 24, 
28, 29, 31, 32; XIV, 24; XV, 

II, 13, 17 ; XVI, 9, 17, 18, 31 , 

22; XVll, 16, 19; XVIII, 16, 
27, 37 , 39 , 49 , 51, 54 - (S.) 1 , 

6, 7 ; II, 10, 15, 18, 30, 32 ; 

III, 8 9, 41, 54; IV, 22; \, 

12 ; VI, II, 16, 25, 26. (A.) 1 , 

39, 40 ; H, 3, 7, 8, 18, 3^ , HI, 
3 seq., 30 ; IV, 2, 3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 
15 seq., 42, *46, 51, 56, 58 ; V, 5, 
9, ii; VIlI, 23 ; X, 9, 15, * 7 , 
XI,9; XH,2r,22; XIII,22,24 ; 
XV, 29; XVI, 3, 12; XVI, II, 
18 seq.; XVIII, 8; XIX, i, 7; 
XX, 16, 47 ; XXV, I, 2, 3, 8 ; 
XXVI, 4 ;XXVH, 8 , 9 , 39,51, 
53,54,^3, 64, 66; XXIX,i2,22; 
XXXI, 45, 46, 49; XXXII, 6, 
17; XXXIII, 2, 3,5; XXXV, 

20, 35 seq., 55, 56 ; XXXVI, 

. 4. 23, 33 seq. 

Adadhrtki, (S.) VI, 4. 

Apas, (S.) VI, 4. 

Apomaya, (A.) XIII, 19. 
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i8, 47; XII, 1,6, 9, II ; XIII, 

10, 24 ; XIV, 26 ; XVI, i ; 
XVIII, 33, 52, 57,75, 78. (S.) 

11, 7, 9> 10,20,21; V, 18. (A.) 
I, 13, 29; III, 13; IV, 15, 17, 
18, 33, 66 ; X, 14 ; XV, 28seq., 
XX, 35; XXV, 6; XXVIII, 26; 
XXXV, 23 ; XXXVI, 22 seq. 
See Kshema. 

Yogin,(B.)llI,3;lV,25 ;V,iW 4; 

VI, 1,2,8, 10, 15, 19,27,28)^, 
32, 42, 45, 46, 47 ; VIII, 14, 
25,25,27,28; X,i7; Xll,t4; 
XV, II. (S.) VI, I 5cq. (A.) 
Ill, 21 ; iV, 15, 22, 23. 

Yoni, (S.) IV, 5. (A.) V. 24 ; XX, 
32; XXIV, 8; XXVII, 3«; 
XXXII, I. 

Rati, (S.) V, 19, (A.) XXVIII, 16. 
Rupa, (A.) IV, 9, 13 seq. 

Linga, (S.) VI, ii. 

Vadanya, (S.) V, 2. 

Varga, (S) III, 9, 18. 

Vikannan, (B.) IV, 17. 

Vikarj,(S.) II, 21. (A.) XXIV, 23. 
Vi^«3na, (B.) Ill, 41 ; VI, 8 ; VII, 
21 ; IX, I ; XVIII, 42. (A.) I, 
20; V, 2; VI, II ; VII, 5; 
XXXI, 5. 

Vinin/aya, (A ) IV', 63. 

Vibli3gjj//a, (A.) XXXV^, 27. And 
see XXIV, 25. 

VimUrga, (S.) II, 7. 

Vuesha, (A.) X\, 21, 48; XXX, 
9; XXXII, 13; XXXV, 7; 
XXXVI, 7, 28. 

Vijiaiiipa, (S.) IV, i. 
Vishamedhain.'ina, (S.) Ill, 18. 
Vishfiyli, (S.) VI, 4. ‘ 

Visarga, (A.) XXVI 1, 26. 

Vismaya, (A.) XXIII, 7. 

Vira, (u.) XIV, 17. 

Vrigina, (S.) Ill, 5. 

Vega, (S.) II, II. (A.) II, ii ; 
XXVII, 62. 

Veda, (S.) Ill, 35, 38 seq. 

Vedja, (S.) Ill, 38 seq. 

Vaidya, (A.) XX, 36. 

Vyakarana, (S.) Ill, 45. 


Vyulthana,(A.) XXIX, 16; XXXIV, 
13, 14- 

Sastrakara, (S.) Ill, 5. 

Sukra, (S.) VI, 2. 

Sankhy§,(A.) XXXII, 17. 
Sahgraha, (B.)^II, 20, 23 ; VIII, 12 ; 

XVIII, 18. (A.) XXXI, 59. 
SanghSta, (B.) XIII, 6. 

Sartg«a, (B.) 1,7. (S.) y, 2, 1 1. (A.) 
XXI,i5;XXXV,ii;XXXVI, 

Sa%Xta, (B.) XI, i. (A.) XXVII, 
59- 

.Sattva, (B.) II, 45 ; X, 36, 41 ; XIII, 
26; XIV, 6 ; XVI, I ; XVII, 3, 
8 ; XVIII, 10, 40. (A.) II, 8, 

27 ; XllI, 23 : XXVII, 58; 
XXVIII, 41; XXXll, 17; 
XXXIIl, 6, 8 seq. ; XXXIV, 
16 ; XXXV, 7 seq. ; XXXVI, 
36. 

Saniadhi, (B.) II, 44, 53, 54 ; IV, 24 ; 

VI, 7; XII, 9; XVII, II. 
Samasita, (A.) XIV, 6. 

Sainaluaya, (A.) VI, 13. 

Samudra, (S.) IV, 19. 
Saiiipratish//>5. Sec Pratislit/aa. 
Sanivid, (A.) XI, 6. 

Samstha, (B.) VI, 15. 

.Sahla, (S.)IV, 19; VI, 4, ii. 
S.'ivilrl, (A.) XXIX, 6. 

Siilra, (B.) XIII, 4. 

Slabdha, (B.) XVI, 17 ; XVIII, 28. 

And sec (A.) XXI, 12. 

Siiir/ti, (A.) XXVI, 5. 

Srotas, (A.) II, 24; XXI, 3, 31. 
And seeXXll, 16; XXIII, 13 ; 
XXIV, 7 seq. 

Svabhava, (B.) II, 7 ; V, i ; ; VIII, 3 ; 
XVII, 2 ; XVIII, 41 seq., 47, 
60. (S.) 11,40. (A.) VII, 3; 
VIII, 3; XI, 10; XIII, 2, 4, 5. 

22 ;XXX 1V, i2:XXXVI, II. 
Svarga, (S.) II, 26. 

Ha, (B.) II, 9. (A.) VIII, 9, 15, 18, 
20 ; XIV, 4; XV, 4 ; XVIII, 
3; XX, 5; XXXI, 5. 
Hitakainya, (B.) X, i. 

Htna, (S.) V, 21. 
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FOR THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST 



56 Spiritus asper 

57 „ Icnis < 

58 Anusv&ra • • , 

59 Visarga • . • i 
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